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Publisher’s Note 


An Introduction to the Science of Missions was published in 1954 
by J. H. Kok (Kanipen) under the title Inleiding in de Zendings- 
wetenschap. Ever since the appearance in the Dutch language of 
this major work by Dr. J. H. Bavinck, its translation into English 
has been urged by many. Seldom, if ever, have we been as confident 
that a book will be recognized and used as the authoritative textbook 
in its field. 

This English translation has been prepared by Dr. David Hugh 
Freeman of the Philosophy Department at Rhode Island University. 
He is indebted to Professor Edmund P. Clowney (Westminster Theo¬ 
logical Seminary) for a rough draft of the translation. Like others in 
this country Professor Clowney had been using the material in the 
Dutch publication in connection with his classes. We are also indebted 
to Mrs. Lewis Grotenhuis for editing the final translation. 

Charles H. Craig 
Director 
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Introduction: What Is Meant By a 
Science of Missions? 


7. The Origin of a Science of Missions 

Missions has always been an activity of the church. This was 
particularly true during the very first century of church history. 
Consequently, it is striking that a scientific approach to missions 
has been so late in developing. The church preached the gospel 
for many centuries before it gave profound consideration to the 
character of its commission. 

This is not really so surprising; such a procedure is quite usual 
in actual life. A person is motivated to action by strong impulses, 
and it is only when he later encounters obstacles, runs into prob- 
lems which improvising cannot solve, or begins to doubt the pro¬ 
priety of his acts, that he begins to reflect in a more or less 
systematic way on the nature of the task. Science in general is 
in many ways an outgrowth and a function of life, by which it is 
ever stimulated. Such has been the case with the science of mis¬ 
sions. The ancient church conducted missionary work as though 
it were self-explanatory; it never asked: Why do we have mis¬ 
sions? And it never subjected its methods to criticism. Its testi¬ 
mony was so spontaneous and natural that it had no need of a 
carefully thought out basis. Since God s Word had itself com¬ 
manded the work, it would have been regarded as folly to theorize 
about it further. It was only when questions of concern to the 
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further progress of missions arose that the church felt the need of 
justifying its course of action. 

It is. therefore, quite natural that for a long time the science of 
missions was not treated systematically. What we find are brief 
remarks, short references, and isolated ideas which are quite 
difficult to organize. For example. Augustine expresses a number 
of significant ideas for the science of missions, particularly in his 
letters. And the same is also true of the other church fathers. 1 But 
the full significance and value of their views of the relation of the 
Christian faith to heathen philosophy has yet to be studied." 

The ancient church conducted its missionary work in its own 
cultural milieu. But such was no longer the case when missions 
focused more and more on the people of northern Europe. Here 
the missionary encountered a form of heathenism that often 
verged on savagery and barbarianism. Individual conversions were 
almost impossible because of firm and established tribal bonds. 
Consequently the whole management of missions needed to be 
understood anew and required a new orientation. We do not 
possess any extensive theoretical treatises of this period, but we 
do have letters, brief notes, instructions, and the like. For exam¬ 
ple, in a well-known letter of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) 
to the abbot Mellitus in England, Gregory instructs Mellitus to 
authorize the missionary Augustinue to adopt a proper missionary 
method. 

Since the English customarily slaughter many cattle in their 
sacrifices to devils, one must alter the meaning of the feast. For 
example, they may be permitted to erect bough huts at the con¬ 
secration of a church, or on a thanksgiving day, dedicated to one 
of the martyrs. They may thus observe the feast with religious 
meals. But now they no longer sacrifice to devils, but they kill 
the beast, to the glory of God, and for their own enjoyment; and 
after the meal, they give thanks to the giver of all good. If in this 
way one grants them a certain outward joy, they will also more 
easily be able to experience inward joy. It is to be remembered 
that we must not try to take away everything at once. It is im¬ 
possible to clffib a high peak at one bound; we must proceed 
gradually step by step. 3 
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We have quoted this passage at length because it is so typical 
of the conduct of missions during this period. Other passages of 
this sort could be cited; however, the point to note is that long be¬ 
fore the development of missionary science or theory, ideas on 
the method of missions were in fact expressed. And, if so re¬ 
garded, missionary science is significantly older than it initially 
appears to be. For example, the Summa Contra Gentiles of 
Thomas Aquinas is an excellent illustiation of missionary science. 
Thomas points to the difficulty and embarrassment Christians ex¬ 
perience when they present their faith to Mohammedans or to 
pagans. When dealing with Jews, one can appeal to the Old Tes¬ 
tament; and when dealing with heretics, to the New Testament, 
but pagans and Mohammedans accept the authority of neither, 
“therefore it is necessary to fall back upon natural reason, for 
it demands the assent of all.” 4 Thomas is then able to distinguish 
sharply between truths within the grasp of reason and the mys¬ 
teries of faith beyond the grasp of human reason. The significance 
and value of this distinction for the work of missions are beyond 
our present inquiry. We would simply note that it was the mis¬ 
sionary work of Franciscans and Dominicans among pagans and 
Mohammedans which actually forced theology to consider mis¬ 
sionary problems. 

Missionary activity was automatically stimulated by the dis¬ 
covery of numerous peoples whose existence was unknown in 
Europe prior to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. India, China, 
Malaya, and Indonesia quickly became the scene of vigorous 
endeavor which in turn gave rise to a renewed interest in the 
theory of missions. As usual, practical achievement advanced 
science, and the latter furthered practical activity. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that this period produced a series of theo¬ 
logians such as Joannes Azorius (1535-1603), Antonius Pos- 
sevinus (1534-1611), and Thomas a Jesu. 5 These men and others 
like them attempted the first extensive and systematic treatment 
of the problems confronting missions. 

The churches of the Reformation were also greatly interested 
in the questions of missions. Such men as Adrianus Saravia, Justus 
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Heurnius, and especially Gijsbertus Voetius ought to be men¬ 
tioned in this connection. The latter's writings seek to shed the 
liizht of God's Word on the work of missions. It is to Voetius’ 
credit that he honestly sought the principles of missions within 
the Scriptures and allowed his every effort to be guided by their 
teaching.® 

The mission work of the churches of the Reformation in¬ 
creased on all sides during the centuries that followed. Compre¬ 
hensive systematic works were not often written, but there were 
important treatises on various concrete questions. William Carey, 
for example, treated the question of our obligation to the heathen 
and rejected the notion that our responsibility ended with the 
work of the apostles. 7 Such questions, which obviously are of 
fundamental importance, again became the center of interest, 
and thanks to such men as Zin/.endorf. Francke, and Carey, 
missionary activity made unusual advances, marked of course 
by the usual proportional increase in problems. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher frequently dealt with questions of 
missions. His early acquaintance with the Moravian Brethren had 
made a permanent impression. Throughout all of his writings 
we feel his interest for the spread of the gospel. Schleicrmacher’s 
Christian Ethics and his Practical Theology arc both of par¬ 
ticular interest to missions. In 1841 A. Petri published Du- 
Mission und die Kirche which again treated the relation of the 
church to missions. And many other works of varied length were 
also published which dealt with the many aspects of mission work. 

A single extensive systematic examination of the whole field 
was, however, not so quick to appear. The first really compre¬ 
hensive treatise is Gustav Warneck’s Evangelische Missionslehre, 8 
a work that still continues to exert a very great influence. But 
we shall return to Warneck later on. 

Of the later writings we shall mention only the more general 
works: 

F. E. Daubanton, Prolegomena van Protestantsche Zendingswet- 

enschap, Utrecht, 1911. 

J. Richter, Evangelische Missionskunde, Leipzig, 1927. 

H. W. Schomerus, Missionswissenschaft, Leipzig, 1935. 
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G. E. Phillips, The Gospel in the World, London, 1939. 

E. D. Soper, The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, 
New York. 

W. Holstcn, Das Kerygma und der Mcnsch, Miinchen, 1953. 

From the Roman Catholic point of view: 

J. Schmidlin, Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss, Munster, 
1923, and Einfiihrung in die Missionswissenschaft, Munster, 
1925. 

A. Mulders, Inleiding tot de Missiewetenschap, ’s-Hcrtogcnbosch, 
1937. 

Fortunately the science of missions has gradually been recog¬ 
nized in academic circles. 9 It is true that missions finds itself at 
this moment in a very grave crisis. In numerous fields the work 
can barely be carried on, and then with only the most extreme 
difficulty! Emphasis is also gradually shifting from the mis¬ 
sionary work of the mother churches to that of the newer churches 
established on the missionary field. A host of new questions 
must be handled with great caution. But simply because we 
must feel our way in new situations does not imply that we are 
lost or off our course. In fact we are today probably more 
conscious than past generations that theoretical problems con¬ 
cerning principles, which can be answered by Scripture alone, 
lurk behind the countless practical problems which beset the 
church. Tact, intuition, and a clear appreciation of the difficulties 
involved are important, but they cannot show us the way. The 
ultimate and decisive word must be spoken by the Scriptures. 
In the last century missionaries often improvised without being 
fully aware of what they were doing. But we have become more 
sober, and in some respects more pessimistic; for we are more 
fully and clearly aware of the responsibility and the almost 
seeming impossibility of missionary work. Perhaps God will use 
our new feeling of impotence to spell anew the motto that was 
of such basic importance to Paul: “My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” And if such a goal can be reached, the difficult 
years through which we are now struggling will not have been 
in vain, and there is every reason to face the future with hope. 
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2. A Question of Terminology 

We have up until now used the expression “missionary science” 
without any further discussion. Throughout the course of history 
other terms have also been proposed; the most prominent ones 
are the following: 

a. Apostolics 

This term makes it clear that the science of missions is con¬ 
cerned with the apostole, the sending forth, the execution of the 
apostolic task of the church. Abraham Kuyper, for example, 
recognizes that “apostolics” is extremely suitable to express the 
“notion of missions in general,” including as it does the work of 
Christ, that of the apostles, prophets, evangelists, and ministers. 10 
Nevertheless, insofar as “apostolic” refers to the apostolate, an 
office that no longer exists, it is inappropriate. Kuyper is ap¬ 
parently afraid that the use of the term “apostolate” involuntarily 
causes people to think of a continuation of the office of the 
apostles. Such a conclusion might incline the church to an 
episcopal system of government in which the office of the bishop 
is regarded as an extension of the apostolate, so that the missions 
mandate would in consequence then be carried out by that office. 

This fear is not entirely groundless. Adrianus Saravia was 
convinced that since the missions mandate rested in the church, 
the church still had need of an “apostolic authority.” Conse¬ 
quently, Saravia’s plea for missions became involved in a defense 
of the episcopal system. 11 

It is. however, possible to use the term “apostolic” without 
becoming so involved. It is possible to speak of the church as 
still having an apostolic calling, although the special office en¬ 
trusted to the original twelve does not exist. And without misusing 
the term “apostolate” it can legitimately refer to the general mis¬ 
sions mandate passed on to the church as a whole after the death 
of the original apostles. And in a subsequent chapter we shall 
show that the New Testament supports this construction. William 
Carey has shown that Christ’s promise to be “with you to the 
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end of the world” plainly indicates that in sending his apostles 
Christ also sent the church that was yet to be established by 
their labors. The terms “apostolate” and “apostolic” are easily 
misunderstood and must therefore be used with caution, but this 
does not warrant their rejection. Calvin has noted that both the 
apostolate and the office of the evangelist are not permanent; 
they were utilized by Christ to establish his church. Nevertheless 
God can subsequently raise apostles or evangelists for a special 
task. 12 Such cases are very unusual, however, and do not lend 
themselves to the construction of a science. 

We conclude that understood correctly “Apostolics” is useful, 
although we ourselves prefer another term. 

b. Prosthetics 

Kuyper preferred the term “prosthetics” since it refers to the 
prostithenai, the adding of men to the church of Christ. 13 When 
this verb is used in the New Testament, God is the subject that 
adds. In Acts 2:41 we read “And there were added unto them 
in that day about three thousand souls.” This is also clear in 
verse 47, “And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved.” In Acts 11:24, it is said that “much people 
was added unto the Lord.” It is clearly evident that this “adding” 
does not lie within the capacity of man, but it is exclusively a 
holy and secret operation of God’s free good pleasure. We can 
preach Christ and defend the faith in various ways; we can 
make Christ’s name acceptable, but the actual adding is, in the 
strictest sense, God’s work alone. For this reason the term 
“prosthetics” is in our judgment even less suitable than “Apos¬ 
tolics.” The science of missions is not concerned with “adding” 
but with our calling to preach the gospel of Christ down through 
the ages. 

c. The Science of Missions 

Such considerations lead us to prefer the expression “the 
science of missions,” since it enables us to emphasize our pre¬ 
occupation with every aspect of missions. The science of missions 
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is concerned with the concept of missions; with the task of the 
OwwOh, to established in the Scriptures; and with the history and 
problems of missions. The science of missions is exclusively pre¬ 
occupied with missions, but then with missions under every 
possible condition and circumstance, at home, abroad, among 
the Jews, the Mohammedans, as conducted by the mother church, 
and as carried on by the newly established churches. As Christ 
is sent by the Father (John 20:21), the church is sent by 
Christ. And it is this aspect of having been sent, as it pertains 
to the church, which is the object of the science of missions, 
an aspect that must be clarified at every point by the light of 
God’s everlasting Word. 

3. The Position of the Science of Missions in the Theological 
Curriculum 

The question as to a theological curriculum deserves careful 
consideration. After Gustav Warneck wrote his Das Studium 
der Mission auf der Universitat in 1877, he had to contend with 
those who disparagingly asked “what could possibly be scientific 
about missions?” Warneck’s justification of the academic re¬ 
spectability of missions was twofold. The first consideration is 
the historical fact that missions had become important in the 
modem world and that it could be of great service in the en¬ 
counter between diverse peoples. The second consideration is 
based on the theological principle that “the idea of missions is 
an integral part of the saving revelation in Christ; it is such a 
fundamental idea of the gospel that whenever the latter is per¬ 
ceived in its innermost nature, the idea of missions necessarily 
emerges.” 14 These two considerations constitute Wameck’s de¬ 
fense of the full right of missionary science to a place in academic 
studies. In Warneck's judgment the history of missions should 
be handled as a sub-division of church history; the principles 
and the foundation of missions, in the exegetical disciplines; and 
finally the systematic treatment of missionary work, in practical 
theology. 

F. E. Daubanton is vehemently opposed to making the history 
of missions a part of church history. To do so would in his judg- 
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menv undermine the very foundation of ihe theory of missions, 
for its data depends exclusively upon historical sources. Dauban- 
ton would assign an independent position to missionary' science 
but he will not distinguish between the history' and the theory of 
missions.’" 

J. Schmidlin, a Roman Catholic theologian who taught mis¬ 
sionary science in Munster, agreed that the history of missions 
and the theory of missions properly belonged together, but be¬ 
cause of the present state of their development, he deemed it 
safer to treat the history' of missions as a part of church history, 
and to assign an independent position t<> the theory of missions, 
on a level coordinate to church government, dogmatics, ethics, 
apologetics, and exegesis."’ 

Abraham Kuyper described the goal of what he calls pros¬ 
thetics as: “The investigation of the most profitable God-ordained 
method leading to the conversion of those outside of Christ.” 17 
Such a definition strongly emphasizes the practical character of 
missionary science, so that it is not surprising that Kuyper would 
include the latter within the diaconological area, under the 
didascalic disciplines, pertaining to the preaching of the Word. 
Kuyper also regarded the history of missions as a sub-division of 
the science of missions. 

The object of missionary science is a special aspect of the 
church, its missionary obligation, as the instrument in the hands 
of Christ by which he proclaims his power over the entire world. 
The science of missions is thus occupied with two states of affairs, 
the first of which is the divine calling and ordaining of the church, 
and the second is the actual realization of its calling in the course 
of history. The theory of missions is in consequence naturally very 
closely related to the other theological sciences. The science 
of exegesis is needed to provide missionary science with the 
scriptural data essential to the formulation of its principles. And 
it is equally dear that missionary science depends on dogmatics 
for its conception of the nature and task of the church; on ethics 
for its ethical concerns; on the other practical disciplines; and on 
church history, since it is a part of the history of the church. 

The object of missionary science is too intimately interwoven 
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with the other subdivisions of theology to permit missionary 
science to be isolated. That such is the case is cjuitc natural. 
Theology is a living organism and not a hodge-podge of separate 
studies. Its subdivisions cannot be radically separated. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is every reason to conceive of the science of missions 
as an independent entity. 

For it is precisely the missionary aspect of the church that 
determines a unique perspective and unites a diversity of ele¬ 
ments, thereby constituting the science of missions as a separate 
discipline, a discipline which is not completely detached from the 
other sciences, but which is also not to be completely absorbed 
by them. By integrating diverse elements into a specific unity, the 
science of missions establishes its right to be counted among the 
official disciplines. It is properly concerned with the diaconia, 
the ministry of the church. It is, of course, also concerned with 
the history of missions, but its chief object remains the divine call¬ 
ing of Christ’s church, so that it belongs to the diaconological 
disciplines of theology. 

There is no serious objection to Kuyper's placing missionary 
science in the didascalic group, concerned with the ministry of 
the Word. The preaching of the Word, education, and proclama¬ 
tion is indeed the heart of the missionary task. But the question 
arises as to whether this conception is not too limited. There 
is reason to believe that the unity of offices comes more sharply 
to the fore in the missionary office than anywhere else. 18 Presby- 
terial and also diaconal elements are very clearly in evidence in 
the office of the missionary. We shall later see that the missionary 
task is such an inclusive whole that a proper emphasis must be 
laid upon these various aspects, if the task is not to be minimized. 
Missions is surely concerned with the ministry of the Word, but 
on the mission field the Word operates in an intrinsic connection 
with the ministry of mercy and the government of the church. 
Consequently, in our judgment the missionary disciplines cannot 
be comprehended solely in terms of a didascalic grouping. 

Their breadth and scope warrants a position which clearly 
recognizes the broad character of the missionary task. The latter 
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requires that many elements thai are distinct in the mother 
church will still be undifferentiated on the mission field. But. we 
shall return to this later on when we deal with scriptural data. 

4 . The Division of Missionary Science 

Missionary science can be divided into two main parts'. 

(1 ) The theory of missions. The science uf missions here seeks 
to ascertain the scriptural basis of missions and its position in 
the life of the church, and (2) The history of missions. 

As a subdivision of the theory of missions we would include 
elenctics, the ascertainment of a view of non-Christian religions 
which is responsible from the biblical point of view. Such a study 
is so indispensable for a proper view of non-Christian religions 
that missionary science cannot possibly do without it. i9 l : or a 
theory of missions is incomplete unless it can properly evaluate 
non-Christian religions. 

Elenctics occupies a place between the two main divisions of 
the science of Missions. In summary then the three parts of 
missionary science are: 

!. The Theory of Missions 

2. Elenctics 

3. The History of Missions 

We shall now examine each of these divisions in more detail. 
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Part I 

The Theory of Missions 



Chapter 1 


The Theory of Missions and 
Its Problems 


1. Some Basic Questions 

Wherever missionary work is seriously conducted, problems 
arise. 

a. First of all, what is the basis of missionary work? Why is it 
necessary? What position does it occupy within the total frame¬ 
work of Scripture’s commands and promises? 

To establish the proper basis of missions, it is necessary to 
reflect upon the motivation behind the missionary enterprise and 
to ascertain the true scriptural motive of missions. Is it to be found 
in the sympathy we feel for those who do not know Christ? Or 
is it simply in obedience to God’s commands that we send mis¬ 
sionaries? The history of missions shows a great diversity in 
motivation. Some missionaries were motivated by an ascetic 
view of life, and chose missions as a form of self-denial; others 
were stimulated by a desire to hasten the return of Christ; and 
frequently missionary work has been connected with a tendency 
to spread Western culture, regarded as far superior to all other 
forms of life. At times missionary activity became a part of 
colonialism, a task of the government more than of the church. 
History certainly presents a medley of motives and ideas. But 
which ones are authorized in Scripture? How does Scripture view 
missions? On what does missions rest? What may it hope to ac¬ 
complish? What is its authorization and value? 1 

3 
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b. The preceding problem is closely related to a second ques¬ 
tion: To what extent does the pagan world itself seek the gospel? 
As a rule this problem is referred to as that of the (doppelte 
Begriindung) the twofold basis of missions. Are we sent into the 
world solely by the Scriptures, by God himself, or can we say 
that the world also longs for our coming? Does the work of 
missions rest solely upon the pillar of God's command, or is there 
a second pillar: the homesickness of the nations for the gospel 
of Christ? The entire problem of general revelation lies behind 
these questions. And, we shall see that our view of non-Christian 
religions will play an important role in the answer." 

c. Still another question concerns the conduct of missions. 
Ought missionaries to be sent by the church or by a mission 
society within the church? If it is the church that ought to send 
missionaries, is it the local church or the churches in their 
synodical or classical union? Moreover, what role ought missions 
to play within the life of the church? Does missionary activity 
constitute its essential hallmark, in the sense that the church 
exists to conduct missions? Or is such activity simply one of 
many others which are of equal importance? 

d. A question concerning the relationship between missions 
and the work of evangelism is also unavoidable. Is priority to 
be assigned to one or the other, or are they to be treated as 
equals? What difference is there between them in principle? Does 
this difference have any bearing upon their conduct and method? 

e. Our own day is also.marked by a renewed interest in the 
problem of the relation between missions to the Jews and mis¬ 
sions to the pagan world. Are there promises in Scripture which 
are relevant to the conversion of the Jewish people, and if so, 
do such promises also have any bearing on the conversion of the 
heathen? Ought we to give priority to Jewish missions? 

f. Again, how ought missionary work be conducted? Is it to be 
restricted exclusively to the preaching of the Word, or does it 
also include medical help, education, agricultural assistance, and 
the like? If it includes more than preaching, is such additional 
activity simply preparatory, or is it to be included in our concept 
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of missions? Is the missionary approach simple in nature—ex¬ 
clusively preaching—or is it comprehensive? Ought it to be 
immediately concerned with the entire life of the non-Christian? 
If so, in what way—directly, through the church, or through 
other organizations? 

g. Ought missions be primarily concerned with calling indi¬ 
viduals to repentance, or should it give priority to the community, 
to the tribe, to a people? And if its labor is blessed, must it 
immediately aim at the formation of a national church? 

h. What must be the nature of preaching on the mission field? 
Is it permissible to accommodate ourselves to the spiritual heritage 
of the peoples among whom we work? May we assume that their 
religious literature and practice contain valuable elements that 
ought to be preserved? Is there anything in their culture that we 
can accept, a point of contact, on which we can build ? 3 

i. Should a church that is newly established studiously avoid 
everything in its liturgy and church holidays which is reminiscent 
of its pagan past? Or ought it rather to seek to incorporate as far 
as possible elements of its cultural heritage, e.g., in its architecture, 
and its other expressions of the truth of Christ? 

j. How should a new church that has grown up on the mission 
field be related to the mother church? May the mother church 
continue to exercise a measure of maternal authority and retain 
control, or should it immediately recognize the independence of 
a newly established church? Should the mother church maintain 
an organizational tie with its offspring, or should their separation 
be complete? What is to be the future of subsequent missionary 
activity? Is it the responsibility of the new church alone, or does 
it now rest upon both churches? 

It is with such urgent questions that the theory of missions is 
concerned. Answers can be given solely on the basis of Scripture. 
For the work of missions is the work of God; it is not lawful for 
us to improvise. At each step we must ask what it is that God 
demands. Although it will not always be easy to find the right 
course, our search must surely be led by what God has said in 
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his word. The task of the theoiy of missions now clearly lies before 
us. 


2. The Parts of the Theory of Missions 

Voetius, the father of the Reformed science of missions, 
treated missions under the following sub-divisions. 

a. Who does the sending? Voetius holds that God alone is the 
sender. 

b. To whom must missionaries be sent? To the whole world, 
to all “people.” 

c. Why must they be sent? Here Voetius treats the goal of mis¬ 
sions, the conversion of the heathen, a goal which is subordinate 
to the planting of the church {plantatio eccelesiae), which is in 
turn subordinate to the highest aim, the glory of God. 

d. Who must be sent? This division deals with the office and 
training of the missionary. 

e. How must they be sent? 

f. How must those who are sent fulfil their task? 

It is striking that Voetius is not concerned with the biblical 
foundation of missions. This question was not so strong an 
issue in his day. And, since practical problems were not as press¬ 
ing then as they are now, only a single division is devoted to 
them. 4 

The climate is entirely different if we consider the three main 
sections of Wameck’s famous work. 5 

a. The basis of missions. In addition to the biblical basis there 
is also an historical and ethnological foundation for missions. Mis¬ 
sions has a twofold basis: not only are we sent by God, heathen¬ 
ism also looks to us; it desires the gospel. 

b. The organ of missions. Here Wameck treats the questions 
handled by Voetius under sections “a” and “d.” Warneck agrees 
that God himself must be viewed as the auctor primarius, the 
unique sender. He differs from Voetius, however, in that he does 
not view the church as the instrument of God, but rather Die 
Gemeinde , a circle within the church, an ecclesiola in ecclesia, 
which is driven to a love of missions by the Holy Spirit. 
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c. The conduct of missions. Warneck devotes a very im¬ 
portant section of his work to a consideration of practical ques¬ 
tions. He deals with the missions field (dealt with by Voetius 
under the subheading “b”), and the missionary command (dealt 
with by Voetius under “c”). Does missions aim at the conversion 
of individuals or of peoples? Warneck also treats the means to be 
used in missions (schoolwork, medical aid, etc.). 

Warneck has exercised a great influence upon all who have 
studied the theory of missions. The Catholic theologian Schmid- 
lin differs from Warneck only on minor points." And in most 
respects Daubanton also follows the divisions of Warneck. 7 

In view of such previous systems of classification, and in the 
light of the questions raised at the beginning of the chapter, we 
shall divide our own effort into three main parts. 

I. The Foundation of Missions 

A treatment of the biblical basis of missions, as warranted by 
the Old and the New Testaments, will lead us to a definition of the 
concept of missions, and to other related problems. 

II. The Missionary Approach 

In this section we shall be concerned with the missions field 
and with scriptural answers to the practical problems which con¬ 
front us there. 

HI. The Goal of Missions 

We shall treat the relation between the mother church and 
newly established churches. 

The previously raised questions can be legitimately discussed 
under our proposed headings. Questions from “a” up to and 
including “e” naturally fall under the first heading, the founda¬ 
tion of missions. Questions “f ’ to “i” fall for the most part under 
the second division, the missionary approach, and question “j” 
belongs to the third division. 




The Foundation of Missions 



Chapter 2 


The Future of the Nations in 
the Old Testament 


3. The Foundations of Mission Work 

At first sight the Old Testament appears to offer little basis 
for the idea of missions. This part of the Bible speaks of bloody 
wars and the annihilation of various heathen peoples; it appears 
to have very little room for mercy, nor does it seem ready to grant 
the blessings of the gospel to the heathen. The entire pagan world 
is portrayed more as a constant threat and temptation to Israel 
than as an area in which God will reveal his salvation. That 
Israel allowed itself to be so easily bewitched by the heathen 
religions and bowed down so eagerly and so often to the idols of 
the surrounding peoples led the more strongly to an attitude of 
enduring opposition and served to raise the walls of separation 
to the greatest possible heights. 

Yet, if we investigate the Old Testament more thoroughly, it 
becomes clear that the future of the nations is a point of the 
greatest concern. It is in itself striking how often the Old Testa¬ 
ment discusses the future of these peoples and interests itself in 
the salvation that will one day be their lot. This indeed cannot 
be otherwise, for from the first page to the last the Bible has the 
the whole world in view, and its divine plan of salvation is un¬ 
folded as pertaining to the whole world. An account of the basis 
of missions in the Old Testament must, therefore, take the follow- 

n 
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ing into consideration. (We shall not deal here with the pro¬ 
phetical books, since their place in the history of revelation is 
unique). 

a. It must first be pointed (Hit that the Bible repeatedly refers 
to the entire world, in all its fulness, including all who dwell 
therein, as a creation of God. This thought is so familiar that it 
no longer strikes us as being one of the most profound founda¬ 
tional principles of the doctrine of missions. And yet Genesis 1:1 
is obviously the necessary basis of the great commission of 
Matthew 28:19,20. For consider what the nations themselves 
believed concerning the origin of the world. In the ancient myths 
of the various tribes in Asia, as well as in Africa and in other 
parts of the world, the conviction is expressed that the tribes 
are derived directly from the gods and are intrinsically related 
to the world in which they dwell. Such a conception has no room 
for other nations. Such passages as Genesis 1:3 and Genesis 10, 
as well as Paul's statement that God “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth” (Acts 
17:26), have therefore an outstanding significance on the mis¬ 
sion field. For they clearly show that no individual people or race 
may consider itself to be of higher origin than any other. Such 
passages thereby open a view’ of the world which is entirely 
different from that commonly found among other nations. 

b. The idea of creation naturally implies God’s jurisdiction 
over the w’hole world. “The earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein," says Psalm 24. 
“The Lord looketh from heaven: he beholdeth all the sons of 
men" (Psalm 33:13). Although it might appear as if God had 
abandoned the nations to their fate, actually such is in no wise 
the case. The other peoples are also the continuous subjects of 
God’s concern; he is also their righteous judge. It is striking 
how frequently the other nations are called upon in the Psalms 
to recognize and to honor God, and how complete is the witness 
of the prophets against the nations surrounding Israel. God docs 
not exempt other nations from the claim of his righteousness; he 
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requires their obedience and holds them responsible for their 
apostasy and degeneration. 

c. This is also why the service of the other gods is so strongly 
forbidden. The prophets repeatedly insist that the gods of the 
other nations are idols; “But the Lord is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an everlasting king" (Jeremiah 10:10). It is just 
because the Bible is so earnest in holding that the Lord is the 
only God that it contains such strong possibilities for missions. 
“Know therefore this day and consider it in thine heart, that the 
Lord he is God in heaven above, and upon the earth beneath: 
there is none else" (Deuteronomy 4:39). 

d. The separation of Israel did not change the situation. On the 
contrary, the latter was regarded as a temporary division, neces¬ 
sary in the divine plan of salvation, but one which would be 
abolished in God’s due time. When Abraham was called from Ur 
he was assured that in him “all the nations of the earth would 
be blessed” (Genesis 12:3). And this same promise was em¬ 
phatically reiterated in connection with Abraham's seed (Genesis 
22:18). Israel’s awareness of the temporariness of the separation 
was never forgotten; it became rather the germ of the prophecies 
of the salvation of the nations, so characteristic of the late pro¬ 
phetic writings. 

c. Of the greatest significance here is the unique covenant struc¬ 
ture of the religion of Israel. The pagan among the nations sur¬ 
rounding Israel regarded themselves as being more or less identical 
with their gods. The gods are tutelary powers that protect and ani¬ 
mate their peoples. The deities are incarnate in a nation, so that 
the subduing of a people is at the same time the humbling of their 
gods. “Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? Where are 
the gods of Sefarvaim, Hena, and Ivva?" So can Rabeshekah 
scornfully ask before the gates of Jerusalem. The pagan nations 
worshiped the forces of nature in their gods. Their kings could 
readily deify themselves, for they felt themselves to be bearers 
of the divine majesty. 

The situation is completely different in Israel. The Lord is 
related to Israel in a special way, in a covenant; such a relation 
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does not resemble identity in the slightest degree. Jehovah can 
discipline his people, deliver them to their enemies, afflict them in 
wrath with sickness and hunger, and cause them to sigh in 
bondage for long years, but he himself suffers no defeat. It is 
rather precisely in the need and the confusion of his people that 
God proves himself to be the Holy One of Israel, the one who 
bears his people with unsearchable faithfulness throughout the 
ages. 

The work of missions is possible only within the concept of a 
covenant. Pagan religions have room for conquest and tyrannical 
coercion; the gods of the conquerors are forced upon the con¬ 
quered. It was within the scope of pagan religion to impose the 
death penalty upon Jewish exiles in Babylon if they refused to 
obey Nebuchadnezzar’s command to worship idols. The god- 
world of the pagan religions is a divine counterpart of the earth. 
And what is commonly called syncretism is also possible with 
pagan religion. A nation can discover that its gods are identical 
with those worshiped by another nation under a different name. 
But what is impossible within pagan religion is a sincere effort to 
convert another nation to faith in one’s own god by bearing a 
spiritual witness. The latter is possible only within the framework 
of a covenant. If Jehovah is the God of Israel because he has 
made a covenant with Israel, it is conceivable that other nations 
will also some day be included in that covenant. For Israel has 
no individual and peculiar claim upon God; its privileged posi¬ 
tion is due solely to God’s electing grace. Israel is not better than 
other nations, it simply bears greater honor and greater responsi¬ 
bility. And its distinction consists precisely in the fact that it 
may and shall be the means by which other nations shall one day 
receive the salvation of Israel's God. 

f. It is also singular that Israel lived its own history as some¬ 
thing enacted before the eyes of the surrounding peoples, ever 
conscious that the glory of God was at issue. Frequently in the 
Old Testament appeal is made to God to grant deliverance so 
that it could be seen by the other nations and cause them to 
glorify Israel’s God. Israel knew that it lived under the constant 
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surveillance of the then contemporary world. This note is heard 
in the lament of Moses after Israel had worshiped the golden 
calf and God had expressed his sentence upon the people. 
“Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, and say, for mischief 
did he bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of the earth” (Exodus 32:12)? 
Later after God had inflicted severe punishment Moses said, 
“Then the nations which have heard the fame of thee shall speak, 
saying, because Jehovah was not able to bring his people into 
the land which he sware unto them, therefore he hath slain them 
in the wilderness” (Numbers 14:16). The same complaint is 
heard in Deuteronomy 9:28. And after Israel had suffered defeat 
at the town of Ai, Joshua cries out that the peoples around Israel 
will surround them and cut them off, and he then concludes, “And 
what will thou do unto thy great name?” (Joshua 7:9). And 
Hezekiah prays when Sennacherib lay before the gates of Jeru¬ 
salem, “Now therefore O Lord our God, save us from his hand, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the 
Lord, even thou only” (Isaiah 37:20). When the devout Israelite 
prays in Psalm 67 that God shall be gracious to his people and 
shall bless them, he then adds “that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations” (Psalm 67:2). 

Israel was thus strongly under the impression that its history 
was not a particular affair of no concern to anyone else, but 
that God utilized its history to deal with other nations, rather 
with the whole world. Israel’s defeats and victories, its greatness 
and subjugations, its wonderful deliverences, and its heavy suffer¬ 
ings are all included in God’s plan for the world. God stretches 
out his arms to all the world in such events. It is remarkable that 
Israel is so conscious of its unique position. 

g. All such events are thcocentrically experienced by Israel. 
There is seldom a word of compassion for those who do not have 
the privilege of knowing God. The glory of Jehovah, not the 
need of the heathen, is the overruling motif. Israel had come into 
too violent contact with the heathen to dwell for long upon their 
tragic lot. Moreover, Israel felt the constant threat and trying 
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temptations of the heathen world in its own daily life. Israel had 
therefore a holy fear of the demonic element of heathenism; it 
knew the latter’s frightful pride, its atrocious sinfulness and un- 
rightousncss, for it had seen its full atrocity with its own eyes. 
Consequently, Psalm 9 figuratively shrieks, “Let the heathen be 
judged in thy sight. Put them in fear, O Lord: That the nations 
may know themselves to be but men” (Psalm 9:19,20). Israel is 
not primarily stirred to so deep a concern over the nations by 
compassion, but much more by the inner longing that it become 
clear to the whole world that only Jehovah is Lord, the true God. 
Israel can bear everything, if necessary even its own subjugation 
and exile, if it can but be certain that the heathen will never think 
that Jehovah has become powerless to deliver his people. It can 
behold the kingdoms of the world cast into ruin, if only the 
people of the earth will understand that the ruling hand of the 
Holy One of Israel has brought these judgments upon the earth. 
For Israel is above all concerned with God, yes, it is concerned 
with God alone. 

h. The many expressions in the Psalms which call upon the 
nations to glorify the Lord must also be viewed in this light. 
“The Lord reigneth; let the people tremble” (Psalm 99:1). “O 
clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with the voice of 
triumph” (Psalm 47:1). Such expressions are not missionary 
preaching in the strict sense of the word. It is quite possible that 
such utterances were not heard by a single pagan. But, in such 
frequently recurring testimonies, Israel reminded itself that it 
lived before the entire world, and that God’s dealings with Israel 
also included those who still dwelled in the fatal enchantment of 
heathenism. Israel was more deeply impressed by its being a 
separate nation than by its potential ability to enter the world of 
its day as a missionary. It knew that the time for this had not yet 
come. However, while undergoing the sufferings of captivity, 
during the aftermath of war, many an Israelite understood that 
God would use his hard lot to make his own name known among 
the heathen. Such Israelites learned not to cringe but to pray, 
conscious of the fact that their own peace lay in the peace of 
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Babylon (Jeremiah 29:7). With undaunted strength Daniel bore 
witness to the glory of Jehovah to the head of the kings of Babylon 
and Persia. And a single Israelite slave girl was used of God to 
bring her master to a knowledge of what the Holy One of Israel 
could do for him (II Kings 5:1-3). It thus appears that in spite 
of Israel's antipathy to heathenism, missionary tire was never lack¬ 
ing in Israel. Its (lame could burn openly, however, only when 
God himself brought Israel into closer contact with the heathen 
through the heavy strokes of affliction. 

If we reflect upon the preceding material, it becomes evident 
that the revelation of God in the Old Te-tament contains certain 
fundamental principles capable of conveying the concept of 
missions. The latter is not alien to the entirety of scriptural preach¬ 
ing but it is rather in harmony with the whole of Scripture, al¬ 
though it comes into its full development in God’s own time. The 
spiritual and moral weakness of Israel undoubtedly retarded its full 
development. And Israel was itself too strongly inclined to 
heathen practices to be a clear witness in the world of its day. 
God’s plan remained unaltered, however, and the time had to 
come when the wall of separation would be broken and the way 
opened to the world on every side. 

4. The Promises of Salvation in the Prophets 

In the time of the prophets the position of Israel had become 
difficult in every respect. The geographic position of Palestine 
made it an extremely desirable possession. Because of its unique 
position [along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea between 
Mesopotamia and Egypt] Palestine came into contact with the 
world of commerce, and it could not remain aloof from the 
political expansion so characteristic of the formation of great 
empires. 

The spiritual isolation characteristic of Israel could therefore 
be maintained only with great difficulty. Surrounded by heathen 
powers it became each day more evident that the then con¬ 
temporary world would not leave Israel unmolested. And as 
traffic became more intense, the danger of spiritual infection 
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reached alarming proportions, not only in border areas, but even 
in the main cities of Jerusalem and Samaria. And to make matters 
worse, Israel was in constant danger of being absorbed by the 
world powers of Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt. Spiritual separa¬ 
tion began to be a superhuman task, a task which appeared the 
more hopeless as political separation became increasingly im¬ 
possible.’ 

The guardians of the spiritual possessions of Israel, the proph¬ 
ets, now arose to issue repeated calls to repentance. The prophets 
clearly saw the dangers threatening the covenant people, and they 
therefore opposed the introduction of pagan ideas and practices 
with a holy zeal. They knew that Israel's political unity had no 
meaning and was of no value apart from its spiritual independ¬ 
ence, and that without the latter, Israel could not hope for the 
saving assistance of God. Israel had no reason to exist except 
as the bearer of an unmingled and undeliled faith in Jehovah. 
The prophets were conscious of the fact that if Israel continued 
in a paganizing direction all would be lost. With this awareness 
the prophets kept watch with unflagging diligence over the sanc¬ 
tuaries of Israel. It is no wonder that heathenism appeared to them 
as a satanic temptation, as an abominable attempt to seize for 
itself the honor and glory of God. We hear in the fierceness of 
their prophetic words, a fierceness which makes us shudder, the 
dark undertones of anxiety and dismay. Their primary concern 
is not that the people of Israel should not fall to the ground, but 
rather that the holy and unfathomable name of Israel’s God 
should not disappear without glory in the dusty clouds of battle 
and captivity. From the midst of captivity there rings the prayer 
of Daniel, “O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and 
do; defer not, for thine own sake, O my God, because thy city 
and thy people are called by thy name” (Daniel 9:19). Therein 
lies the deepest ground of the dismay which meets us in the proph¬ 
etic writings. 

Within the context of such problems one can hardly expect 
the prophets to give us a sober, objective, and psychological study 
of heathenism. There is reason to expect an answer, however, to 
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Ihc question as to what God's ultimate purpose is with all the 
world powers surrounding Israel. Will God hear his people 
through the scourge of war and give them a safe future? What 
shall then be the lot of Babylon, Assyria, and Persia? Such ques¬ 
tions were unavoidable, since the prophets were confronted with 
them daily. What is God's ultimate plan with respect to a world 
within which spiritual separation in the strictest sense appears 
to be more and more impossible? When we seek to read the 
answer to this question from the prophetic writings we come to 
the followin'! conclusions: 

a. The prophets themselves are aware that God is ushering 
in a new world period, a new age. Life was being changed. All 
the little states, such as Ammon, Moab and Edom, with which 
Israel had struggled in earlier ages, are now taken up one by one 
in the great world kingdoms. There was now no room for such 
small states. The process of integration into larger units was in 
operation in wide cultural and political areas. The religious struc¬ 
tures of the various peoples began to be adapted to one another 
and to penetrate each other. Such was the deepest cause of the 
crisis in which Israel moved, a crisis marked by fearful conflicts, 
while posing anew the problem of Israel’s separation. For any¬ 
one who thought deeply on these things two possibilities existed: 
Israel would either be spiritually and politically absorbed into the 
contemporary world, or Israel must itself become a living power 
by means of which the nations would be drawn into the light of the 
salvation of Israel's God. God increasingly pointed his prophets 
to the latter alternative as the great fulfilment of his plan for 
the world. The prophets summoned Israel to repentance and 
conversion; they pronounced dreadful judgments on unbelief and 
on the heathen world powers which brought so much sorrow to 
Israel, and yet in addition, from time to time, the promises of 
universal salvation shine through their message. There is yet hope, 
even for the world! 

b. The first condition for the fulfilment of this promise is a 
genuine conversion of Israel itself. After stumbling through the 
mist and darkness, and after having borne the frightful judgments 
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of God, Israel shall finally come to a complete transformation. 
And this genuine conversion will be solely the fruit of God’s 
gracious concern. Such is the emphatic assurance of Ezekiel 
36:26,27, “A new heart also will 1 give you, and a new spirit 
will 1 put within you: and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh. And I w ill put 
my spirit within you.” We lind the same thought in Jeremiah 
31:31 and in the following verses, where mention is made of 
the new covenant God will make, and where assurance is given 
that God will put his law in the innermost parts and write it in 
their hearts. That shall then be the new dawn after all the cen¬ 
turies of testing and defection. 

c. This condition can first come into fulfilment in connection 
with the figure of the Messiah who shall come. That is what is 
repeatedly said in the prophetic writings with great decisiveness. 
All of the prophecies repeatedly converge upon him who is named 
with so many names. He is called by Isaiah, Immanuel, the prince 
of peace, the branch out of the trunk. He is also called the Son 
of man. the servant of the Lord. Sometimes he is depicted as sheer 
pow'er and glory, and then again he appears as lowly and without 
form or comeliness; he is the great son of David, the coming king, 
the great shepherd. The spiritual renewal of Israel, which is the 
secret of the new covenant that God shall make, is possible only 
through him. The age in which Israel was tempted and seduced, 
threatened and defeated, passes away in him forever, and a new 
age enters, an age in which God shall establish his kingly throne 
in the world. 

d. It should occasion no astonishment that in connection with 
the Messiah much is written concerning the judgment of the 
nations. Such shall be a time of bloody war, of horrible slaughter 
on the battlefield; the kings of the earth shall be destroyed before 
the face of David, the servant of the Lord. For Israel itself, the 
day in which he shall come will be the great and glorious day, an 
appearance of unspeakable joy. And yet even Israel itself can 
shudder in the expectation of his coming. “Alas for the day! For 
the day of the Lord is at hand, and as a destruction from the 
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Almighty shall it conic" (Joel 1:15). Then Malachi takes over 
this lament. “But who can abide the day of his coming? And who 
shall stand when he appeared)?" (Malachi 3:2). 

e. In projecting these views of the future, the salvation of the 
nations is portrayed. The prophets do not tire of witnessing to 
this. Again and again in the midst of their prophetic judgments 
of Bab\ Ion, Assyria, and Egypt, they sometimes suddenly break 
out in joy over the salvation that shall come. They always set 
forth the fact that after all the flaming judgments of the Messiah 
upon Israel itself, and upon the nations, a new and glorious Israel 
will become the gathering point to w'hich the peoples of the earth 
shall assemble. Isaiah says in striking terms that then Egypt and 
Assyria will serve the Lord. “In that day there shall be a highway 
out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall conic into Egypt, 
and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve with 
the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land: w'hom 
the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance" 
(Isaiah 19:23-25). The same Isaiah declares, “And it shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hill; and all nations shall flow into it. And 
many people shall go and say, come ye, and let us go to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob” (Isaiah 
2:2.3). 

f. It is remarkable that in Old Testament prophecy this salva¬ 
tion of the nations is always viewed as a spontaneous corning. 
“Princes shall come out of Egypt: Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God" (Psalm 68:31). Only rarely is there 
mention of missionary work on the part of Israel; emphasis is 
always placed upon the fact that Israel shall receive an indescrib¬ 
able glory and that the nations will come to her. “Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts; In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men 
shall take hold out of all the languages of the nations, even shall 
take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, we will go with 
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you, for we have heard that God is with you" (Zcchariah 8:23). 

One can therefore hardly speak of the promise of missions 
within the framework of the Old Testament. It is more glorious 
than that. The nations shall of themselves journey to Israel’s 
God, as though drawn by a magnet. Within the prophets there 
are very few clear promises of missions. However, we do find one 
in Isaiah ‘>5:5, where it is said that under the blessed rule of 
the great son of David, the prince and judge of the nations, Israel 
shall call “a nation that thou knowest not.” The very "call” indeed 
refers to missionary activity. But the conclusion of the very same 
verse again refers directly to the spontaneous coming. “And 
nations that knew not thee shall run unto thee because of the Lord 
thy God, and for the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glorified 
thee.” That which shall make the missionary calling powerful 
and effective is not so much the force of the call itself, but the 
fact that God shall have glorified Israel. A similar prophecy is 
again found in Isaiah 66:18,19. 

g. One point is certain: this spontaneous coming will be an 
eschatological event; it belongs to the new' age and will first take 
place in the last days. Within the framework of the last things 
the prophet Joel foresees the future outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
upon everyone (Joel 2:28). And w'hen this happens, Israel will 
naturally be in the center, the focal point; "Israel shall be a bless¬ 
ing in the midst of the earth.” 

h. And finally the salvation that then shall come to Israel and 
the whole world will be an all-inclusive salvation. Naturally, in 
the first place, it will be a reconciliation with God, a forgiveness 
of sins, but the Old Testament can never think of these good 
things apart from an inner connection with a host of other bless¬ 
ings. Again it is Isaiah who witnesses to the abundant nature of 
this glory, “The Lord of hosts,” so Isaiah says, “shall in this moun¬ 
tain make unto all people a feast of fat things ... he will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all people and 
the veil that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up death 
in victory and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces” (Isaiah 25:6-8). In another place Isaiah describes the great 
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change that shall also come over nature: “The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ... They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea” (Isaiah 11:6-9). Ezekiel asserts that the 
spiritual renewal of Israel will also include that God will “multiply 
the fruit of the tree, and the increase of the field" (Ezekiel 36:30). 
Hosea bears witness that in that day God “will hear the heavens, 
and they shall hear the earth; and the earth shall hear the corn, 
and the wine, and the oil; and they shall hear Ja/.rcel” 
(Hosea 2:21,22). The coming glory of Israel is sketched in 
many places in bright colors. And it is this glory which shall lure 
the nations and in which they shall also participate. The full con¬ 
tent of such concepts as shalom, peace, and salvation shall then 
manifest itself in a visible pattern. The prophets of Israel see the 
coming salvation as a comprehensive all-inclusive event, en¬ 
compassing life in its entirety. 

In summary it is sufficient to note that the Old Testament 
prophets foresaw the salvation of the nations as an event which 
will occur in the last days, after their defeat in war by the Messiah. 
At such a time the nations shall come meekly to the new spiritually 
reborn Israel, and shall then worship upon the mount of the 
Lord. Although at heart that salvation shall consist of a renewed 
relationship to God, in the free justification of grace, it shall also 
take on cosmic proportions, the whole creation shall take part 
therein. Israel which had itself undergone the severe judgment of 
God shall now emit its magnetic light and draw the peoples of 
the world to itself. Israel’s role in this great salvation event will 
be predominantly passive. Israel shall not so much itself go out 
to attract the nations, but rather the jealousy of the heathen will 
be quickened by Israel’s spiritual riches in God. The Messiah 
himself will, however, be revealed to the nations as the great wit¬ 
ness. The Messiah will enter into the great lawsuit of God with 
the world and by his witness the peoples will be brought unto an 
understanding of their rebellion. And this shall all take place so 
that the great and glorious name of God, which so often was dis- 
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honored in the humbling and the degeneration of his people, shall 
shine above every name in heaven and upon the earth. The event 
of salvation shall thus indeed be fulfilled in an Israel-centric fash¬ 
ion, but in its depths, it is theocentric, it concerns God and his 
name and glory. Ezekiel indicates this with strong emphasis: 
“Therefore say unto the house of Israel, thus saith the Lord God: 
1 do not this for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for mine holy 
name’s sake, which ye have profaned among the heathen, whither 
ye went. And I will sanctify my great name, which was pro¬ 
faned among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the midst of 
them; and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord, saith the 
Lord God, when I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes” 
(Ezekiel 36:22, 23). And it is this theocentric viewpoint which 
controls the whole event of salvation. 



Chapter 3 


The Concept of Missions in the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles 


5. The Time Between the Old and the New' Testaments 

During the centuries between the lust prophet of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the birth of Jesus the position of the people of Israel 
was in principle unchanged. The principle of separation retained 
its validity. Israel was obliged to retain its own position in the 
midst of the nations. Nevertheless, the actual circumstances of 
Israel altered the character of its separation and thereby prepared 
for the work of missions. And we shall do well to pay some atten¬ 
tion to this phenomenon, if we w ould understand the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

The change in circumstances of which we spoke came about 
first of all after the return from the Babylonian captivity. The 
Jewish people found themselves again in their own land as a 
covenant people. Under the strong leadership of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah they purified themselves of heathen elements and grasped 
anew' the law' as a sign of God's favor with his people. But a great 
many Jews remained behind in Persia. According to Ezra 2:64 
and Nehemiah 7:66 only forty-two thousand Jews returned from 
captivity. The total of those who remained behind must undoubt¬ 
edly have been much greater. A Jewish diaspora thus came about, 
a Jewish congregation in dispersion. And by the spread of Jewish 
merchants this diaspora arose in the West, as well as in the East. 
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Jewish conmeautions were found in all of Asia Minor and 
Macedonia, in Achuia and Italy, in Egypt. and even in Gaul. The 
Western diaspora was in general more lightly esteemed by the 
leaders in Jerusalem than that of the hast. The Western diaspora 
had to wage a bitter struggle against that imponderable thing we 
call the Hellenistic spirit, with its inclination to philosophical 
speculation, syncretism and cosmopolitanism. It is for this reason 
that the Western diaspora was in constant danger of being un¬ 
faithful to the holy tradition that it had received. (In Acts 6:1 
the Western diaspora is referred to as the Greek-speaking 
Hcllcnistai.) 

The diaspora explains the fact that a part of Israel voluntarily 
lived in the midst of other nations, not as exiles, and sometimes 
even in great prosperity. These Jews quite naturally exerted 
various influences upon the Greek world, influences which can 
be summed up as follows: 

a. Contempt and misunderstanding 

The Greeks did not understand the Jews. Some thought that 
they worshiped the stars and offered human sacrifices; others 
thought they originated from Indian sages; and still others thought 
that the Jews descended from a group of lepers that had fled 
from Egypt, and that they worshiped a golden ass’s head in their 
temple. 1 

b. Appreciation 

There is also evidence, however, that the Jewish religion made 
a deep impression on many pagans. Some had much to say about 
the Jewish observance of the Sabbath, and many other things, but 
the strong monotheism of the Jews, their faith in an invisible God, 
and their relatively high moral level compelled nothing but re¬ 
spect. Numerous heathens were spontaneously converted to the 
Jewish faith, so that everywhere in the diaspora there arose circles 
of proselytes who, for the most part, did not permit themselves 
to be circumcised, yet held to the Jewish law and sent their gifts 
to Jerusalem. In the Acts of the Apostles such are mentioned as 
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worshipers of God ( sehomenoi , plioboumenoi, cf. Acts 13:43). 
The heathens who permitted themselves to be circumcised were 
regarded by their fellow gentiles as Jews. The Roman historian 
Tacitus criticizes these proselytes for forsaking their own father- 
land and family and permitting themselves to live among a strange 
peopled 

c. No missionary work 

As a rule this acquisition of proselytes was not the consequence 
of deliberate missionary activity. There was, however, a certain 
measure of propaganda. In later times particularly there were 
circles of Jews w'ho were very busy as missionaries (cf. Matthew 
23:15). In the beginning, however, the influx of proselytes was 
more the consequence of the attractiveness of Israel's religion. In 
mixed marriages it was usually required that the heathen man 
permit himself to be circumcised or at least that the children be 
circumcised. According to Josephus the Jews often tried to lure 
Greeks to their services of worship in order to win them to their 
faith. 1 

d. Philosophical religion 

In an intellectual world that had grown tired of the old myths 
of the Greek poets it is not surprising that the Jewish religion 
w'as appreciated for its spiritual concept of God. The Jews 
themselves made a wide use of this appreciation and did not 
hesitate to speak of their worship as a “philosophical religion.” 4 
They attempted to demonstrate that they were the people of 
culture and that Plato and Aristotle were indebted to the Jews 
for their most exalted ideas. The Jewish thinker Aristoboulous 
wrote an exposition of the law intended for the king Ptoiemaeiis 
Philometor (170-145 B.C.). of which only a few fragments have 
been preserved. One of these fragments contends that Plato 
and Pythagoras had borrowed much of their teachings from old 
translations of the Mosaic law. It was often insisted that the deep 
and exalted teaching of the Old Testament was entirely in agree¬ 
ment with the noblest thoughts of the Greek philosophers. 
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e. Jehovah—Zeus 

Such reason ins: led to the identification of the philosophical 
concept of God of Greek philosophy with Jehovah, without con¬ 
sidering the great difference between the two. In a letter of 
Aristeas to King Ptolemy II concerning the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, it was argued that "the divine author of 
the law also directs the rule of Ptolemy; he is the all surveying 
and creating Zeus.”" Here the God of Israel is entirely identified 
with the philosophical monotheistic concept of Zeus of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world. Moreover, the Jewish thinkers of the dav felt an 
ethical kinship with the Stoic philosophers, since the latter also 
preached a life of sobriety and denial. 

f. The Septuagint 

All such elTorts are closely related to the translation of the 
Old Testament into Greek, a translation of the Seventy ( Septan- 
gintu). The Septuagint paved the way in many respects for that 
which was to conic by opening the eyes of the Greek world to 
the beauty of the Old Testament, and by adapting many of the 
concepts and ideas of the Old Testament to Greek thought. 

g. The power of attraction 

A much stronger means of propaganda than the approach via 
Greek philosophy was the exclusiveness and cohesiveness of the 
Jewish community. In a study entitled Die Jihlische Propaganda 
als Vorlaufcrin der Vrchri\tiichen Mission Axenfeld says "As a 
philosophical religion Judaism indeed touched the isolated edu¬ 
cated individual. But as a religious and social fellowship with a 
unique way of life, it appealed to the masses of people."" By 
entering into the Jewish communion a convert w'as brought into 
union with a world fellowship, and he thereby enjoyed all sorts 
of political and social privileges. Judaism was a legitimate religion 
w ithin the Roman Umpire. A Jew enjoyed many civic advantages. 
The Jews who lived in the cities had a sort of government of their 
own and were states w ithin the state. To a certain extent they even 
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had their own administration of justice, 7 so that to belong to such 
a community was desirable for many. Since the common people, 
the unthinking masses, could not think of a religion without idols 
they might indeed say that the Jews were atheists. But those who 
came into a deeper understanding of Jewish worship were in one 
way or an other influenced by it. 

As we review this period it is clear that it occupies an im¬ 
portant place in the providential guidance of Clod, The separation 
of Israel, the great isolation, still continues. The wall of partition 
which divides Jew and pagan still stands (Ephesians 2:14). From 
the theological standpoint the position of Israel was not changed. 
But the political and cultural factors, so closely connected with 
Israel’s isolation, were indeed altered. Israel was no longer a tiny 
shut off little land in a forgotten corner of the world. It had now 
become a province of the great Roman Empire and had in various 
ways come into contact with the culture that ruled the world. It 
now' exerted its own influence and also was subject to the influence 
of others. Such a situation undoubtedly constituted a great danger 
and a constant temptation to Israel, a change which it strongly 
resisted in its pharisaica! practice of the law. The severity of the 
latter indicates in fact the extent of the threat to Israel. The doors 
gradually were opening, almost imperceptibly; the full, complete 
separation of Israel gradually began to weaken. It is striking in 
retrospect to realize that God was thus preparing a new period in 
which his church would preach the gospel of salvation in Christ 
from Jerusalem to the then contemporary world. 

6. The Riddle of the Gospels 

All these things were fundamentally altered with the coming 
of Jesus Christ. Whoever studies the life of Jesus against the 
background of the Old Testament expectation of salvation is 
struck by the great problems which immediately arise. The Old 
Testament prophets undoubtedly spoke many times of a suffering 
Messiah (eg., Isaiah 53). but as a rule the coming of the 
Messiah is depicted by them as a radical transformation of the 
world order marked on every side by the effusion of salvation. 
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The theological schools of Jesus’ day so emphasized particular 
aspects of Messianic prophecy that to a considerable extent they 
misrepresented the total Old Testament picture. And it is such 
circumstances that constitute the basis of the riddle presented 
in the gospels. 

From the first period of Jesus' preaching it appears as if Jesus 
expected the immediate approach of the great salvation. Mark 
informs us that the burden of Jesus’ preaching was “the time is 
fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand’’ (Mark 1:15). The 
notion of “the time’’ which “is fulfilled’’ can only refer to that 
period prior to the entry of lh.it salvation which was to encompass 
the world. In Matthew 10 Jesus says to his disciples, “But when 
they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another; for verily l 
say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man become" (Matthew 10:25), The same impres¬ 
sion is given in Matthew 16:28: “Verily 1 say unto you there be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom." In Mark the latter w'ords 
read “till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power" 
(Mark 9:1); also compare Luke 9:27. In all these places it ap¬ 
pears as if, in the earliest part of his ministry, Jesus expected 
the quick appearance of the great salvation. Later on he no 
longer spoke of these things in such strong terms but more often 
referred to his approaching suffering and death. 

Such difficult gospel passages led Albert Schweitzer to the 
conclusion that Jesus at the beginning of his ministry believed in 
the nearness of the parousin, the great salvation of Israel and the 
world, and that it was only later on, when thoroughly disappointed 
in his expectations, that he prepared for his great suffering, which 
to an ever-increasing degree he regarded as inevitable.” This is 
not the place to enter into these questions. We refer to the im¬ 
portant study of H. N. Ridderbos, The Coming of the Kingdom. 
Ridderbos points out that there are two lines to be distinguished 
in Jesus’ prophecies, one terminating in the parousia and the other 
in his sufferings and death. The disciples at first did not under¬ 
stand this, and at the beginning Jesus did not resolve their 
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difficulty. Jesus often indicated plainly that his coming into the 
world marked the entry of the last things, that the prophecies 
began to be fulfilled, but gradually Jesus began to open the eyes 
of his disciples to the fact that very great and fearful things must 
first occur. The kingdom of God is indeed at hand in Christ Jesus; 
in Christ Jesus it has broken into this world, and the signs of it 
are everywhere apparent, but this kingdom cannot come to its 
full realization, since the dismaying reality of his approaching 
sufferings and death must first come about. 8 

For this reason some of the later parables portray the actuality 
of the intervening period, the period before the fullness of the 
kingdom can be revealed. 

Such is the meaning of the parable of the great feast portrayed 
in Luke 14:15-24. Jesus here tells of a certain man who had pre¬ 
pared a feast and sent his invitations, “for all things are now 
ready.’’ In Matthew 22:8 we read “then saith he to his servants, 
the wedding is ready.” Objectively, in other words, all the neces¬ 
sary conditions have in fact been fulfilled. The suffering is com¬ 
plete, reconciliation is effected, nothing remains to be done on 
God’s part. All is “ready.” And yet the feast cannot begin. Those 
invited excuse themselves for various reasons (Luke), or they 
simply will not accept (Matthew). The host finally sends servants 
into the streets and to the highways to invite beggars, the maimed, 
and the blind. And all this made for a great delay. “The wedding 
feast is indeed ready but those invited are not worthy.” By “those 
who are invited” none other can be meant than the official leaders 
of Israel. Reference is obviously here made to the intervening 
time, the interim. All is ready but the house must first be filled 
with guests before the feast can begin. 

This same interim comes even more sharply to the fore in the 
parable of the unjust husbandman (Matthew 21:33-44). The 
owner of a vineyard first sent slaves and later his own son to gather 
the fruits of the vineyard. But the husbandmen killed first the 
servants, and then his son. And at the end of the .parable Jesus 
speaks the dreadful words “therefore say I unto you, the king¬ 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
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bringing forth the fruits thereof' (vs. 43). The term “you” can 
refer here only to Israel in its official capacity, to its leaders. A 
severe judgment is here pronounced upon that Israel. Israel, 
which in a very particular sense were “children of the kingdom” 
(Matthew 8 12). is here thrust outside, and the kingdom is to be 
given to a new people. The intervening time necessary to make 
actual the giving of the kingdom is again in evidence here. 

The parable of the pounds in Luke 19:11-27 (Matthew 
25:14-30, that of the talents) again brings the intervening time 
into full clarity. A certain nobleman went into a foreign country 
to receive a kingdom and gave his servants the responsibility of 
looking after his possessions until his return. The implication is 
that the kingdom lay ready, that in a certain sense all was ripe for 
the consummation, but there must first come a period in which 
the servants of the Lord must work W'ith the talents that the Lord 
had left behind. The intervening time is marked by the activity 
of the servants. For they must work with the gifts of their Lord 
during this period no matter how long it may last. According to 
the above parables such work consists particularly in going out 
into the highways and byways to invite all to the marriage feast 
of the king. One may say thus that the interim is preoccupied with 
the command of missions, and it is the command of missions that 
gives the interim meaning. 

Adolf von Harnack emphatically asserted that Jesus directed 
his missions to the Jews alone, and that a formal mission to the 
heathen is completely outside of Jesus’ perspective. 10 It is, how¬ 
ever, clear from the preceding that Harnack’s position is incor¬ 
rect, for the whole gospel is filled with words with a universal 
ring. For the sake of brevity we shall here only touch upon a few 
relevant passages. 

In the well-known hymn of praise by Simeon, Jesus is called “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles” (Luke 2:32). The coming of the 
wise men from the East is an indication that what the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets had so many times foretold was beginning to be 
fulfilled—that the heathen should spontaneously come to an 
Israel that is glorified by God (Matthew 2:1-12). 
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Various words of Jesus are quite universally put. "Ve are the 
salt ot the earth;"’ 'Ye are the light of the world" (Matthew 5:13- 
14); “Ciod so loved the world” (John 3: Hi). And when Jesus met 
the centurion in Capernaum, he is reminded of the Old lesta- 
ment prophec ies, and says, "many shall come lrom the east and 
the west and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew N:11 >. When tow'ard the 
end (>f Jesus’ ministry certain Greeks asked to see him, this in¬ 
quiry reminds Jesus of the great lifting up of the Son of man 
(John 12:23). The coming of the nations is always regarded as 
one of the plain signs of tlx* Messiah! ft is thus evident through¬ 
out the entire gospel that Jesus always viewed his own life w'ithin 
the greater context of the Old Testament prophecies of salvation, 
and one element in this prophecy of salvation was always the ap¬ 
proach of men from other lands and nations. 

It is true, however, that we are confronted by certain expres¬ 
sions which seem to manifest a more particularistic spirit. To the 
Samaritan woman Jesus says that salvation is of the Jews (John 
4:22); and to the Canaanitish woman that he was sent only 
“unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel" (Matthew 15:24). 
However, both of these texts signify only that at that moment the 
time to spread the gospel over the whole w'orld had not yet come. 
For the same reason the Apostles were forbidden in their first 
mission to go to the heathen or to any village of the Samaritans 
(Matthew 10:5). The hour for that had not yet come. At later 
times Jesus spoke in more universalislic terms. When Mary of 
Bethany annointed him, then the Lord declared “wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her’’ 
(Matthew 26:13 ). Here the w'hole world comes into view. And 
this is more strongly expressed in the great address concerning 
future things, where the Lord says “and this gospel of the king¬ 
dom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all the 
nations; and then shall the end come” (Matthew 24:14). The 
activity of missions is here related to the last things, as was also 
the case in the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
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Such considerations indicate plainly that tlie notion of missions 
did not appear w ith great clarity in the beginning ol the gospels, 
because at that time there lay a veil of mystery over the life of 
Jesus. Would Jesus usher in the end of time: would he reveal the 
last things; or would his life end in defeat'.’ And in this phase of 
his ministry Jesus cannot fully reveal to his disciples the course 
that his life would follow. As the future becomes clearer, as 
Jesus’ sufferings draw near, it becomes evident that the course of 
events will not conform to the early expectations of the disciples 
and the multitude. It is then that the intervening time comes to 
the fore, and with it also comes missions. Missions and the interim 
are inseparable. And the gospel now overflows with words and 
expressions which make it plain that Jesus views his work as a 
work of universal significance; he is the light, not only of Israel, 
but of the world. 

What we have said applies to the time before Jesus’ sufferings 
and death. The intervening time and the command of missions 
can both be spoken of much more openly after the resurrection. 
During the forty days in which Jesus appeared to his disciples 
he frequently impressed the necessity of missions upon their 
hearts. On Easter day itself, when he appeared to the eleven. Jesus 
made it known that “repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name unto all nations, beginning from Jerusalem” 
(Luke 24:47). Jesus taught that his command stood in the Scrip¬ 
tures. The Scriptures do lay emphasis upon the spontaneous com¬ 
ing of the heathen, but the latter includes rather than excludes 
the activity of the church. 

The gospel of Matthew bases the command of missions strongly 
upon the power and authority given to Jesus because of his fin¬ 
ished mediatorial work. This redemptive power must be pro¬ 
claimed and all peoples must bow before it: “go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations.” The gospel contains something 
of the glory of a king’s commission. It must therefore end with a 
summons to proclaim the kingship of Christ over the whole 
world." 

The missionary command is intrinsically connected in the Gos- 
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pel of John with the coming of Christ into the world: “as the 
Father hath sent me, even so send l you" (John 20:21 ). A flood 
of grace and love precedes from God in Jesus Christ and over¬ 
whelms those sent forth by Christ 

Christ again explained these things to his disciples on the way 
to the mount of Ascension. The disciples thought that their task 
in the world was merely to wait until Christ should restore the 
kingdom to Israel. They looked to the future in an Israel-centric 
fashion and regarded their own role as merely passive. Christ 
corrected this misunderstanding by first informing his disciples 
that they had nothing to do with the period “which the Father had 
set within his own authority.” He then pointed out that their 
role was not that of passive observers but that of active witnesses 
“to the ends of the earth.” And finally Jesus removed all grounds 
of despair by promising them the power of the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 1:6-8). 

We can point out in summarizing the gospels’ view of missions 
that the very idea of missions in the teaching of Jesus is carefully 
and slowly derived from the Messianic expectation of salvation. 
Old Testament prophecy regards Messianic salvation as includ¬ 
ing both the spiritual renewing and glorification of Israel, and 
also the spontaneous coming of the heathen and the radical trans¬ 
formation of the world order. And this Messianic salvation has 
arrived in principle in the coming of Jesus Christ. Jesus does not 
hesitate in the synagogue of Nazareth to say of a particular Mes¬ 
sianic prophecy of the Old Testament, “this day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears" (Luke 4:21). The new era has begun, the 
parousia is here, the kingdom of God is at hand. In its unfolding 
or disclosure, however, various other elements now come to the 
fore. The wonders Jesus performed were indeed mighty signs of 
the great salvation, but they did not immediately become the great 
Messianic miracle, the transformation of the world order, so that 
the wolf may lie down with the lamb. The spiritual renewal of 
Israel has indeed set in, but it has not yet broken through in 
power. Instead of continuing glorification, Jesus announced great 
sufferings. And even after the resurrection the great salvation 
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cannot come to full realization. All is indeed prepared but the 
invited guests are not worthy. The kingdom of (iod is thus taken 
away from the official leaders of Israel and given to another peo¬ 
ple. There is a mysterious delay. Salvation is indeed present in 
principle but its unfolding cannot at once come about in all its 
fullness. Missions thus developed from the great messianic salva¬ 
tion foretold by the prophets, as the element which will mark the 
delay. 1 " The delay is necessary since die kingdom must now be 
given to another people. And when that lias come about, when 
this gospel of the kingdom shall have been preached in the whole 
world, then shall the end come. Missions thus occupies an increas¬ 
ingly important place in the teaching of the gospels. The full 
realization of the great salvation waits as it were upon that mo¬ 
ment when the task of missions shall be brought to completion. 

7. The Acts of the Apostles 

The book of the Acts of the Apostles is a missions document 
par excellence. It is obviously rich with data on every phase of 
missions, including the missionary approach, preaching on the 
missions field, and the organization of the young churches. How¬ 
ever, our present interest is solely in the basis of missions. Our 
problem is to investigate how Luke viewed missions and con¬ 
nected it with the entire word of God. 

a. It is first of all striking that the work of missions in the 
book of Acts is portrayed as the work of the glorified Christ. In 
this respect its name is actually improper: it should be called the 
Acts of Christ through his Apostles rather than the Acts of the 
Apostles. For it repeatedly emphasizes that everything that is 
done is done by Christ. 

That everything is performed by Christ is emphasized in the 
very first verses of the book of Acts. Luke reminds us that in his 
Gospel he wrote concerning all that Jesus began both to do and 
to teach, and in this second book he is concerned with what 
Jesus continues both to do and to teach. Although Luke did not 
explicitly express this thought, it is evident to us that the book of 
Acts would describe the deeds and the words of Christ. 1,1 
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We can illustrate this point by only a few instances. On the 
day of Pentecost when the Holy Spirit was poured out on the 
circle of believers, Peter states that it is Christ who has “shed 
forth this, which ye now' see and hear’’ (Acts 2:33). 

The apostles repeatedly declare that the name of Chnst works 
the miracles which create such great wonder. This name is not 
merely a word, but it is the living presence of Christ himself His 
“name" made the lame well (Acts 3'16; 4:!()). Signs and won¬ 
ders occur through this “name" (Acts 4:301. Time after time it 
is the “name" which is referred to as the actual power, and the 
apostles themselves are thought of on', as the ministers of the 
“name." 

Christ’s leading of his church in the missionary enterprise is 
remarkable. A slight misunderstanding in the congregation at 
Jerusalem caused seven men to be chosen who could concern 
themselves more with those who spoke Greek. One of the seven. 
Stephen, thus began to conduct missions among the Greek speak¬ 
ing Jews at Jerusalem. And although at the time the death of 
Stephen appeared to be a great calamity, it afterwards became 
apparent that it was in fact a great victory of Jesus Christ. The 
church was scattered by persecution so that a great number of 
Christians swarmed through the land and thereby preached the 
Gospel on every side. And in all such events it is the glorified 
Lord who steers his church with a linn hand. 

When none of the apostles appeared ready for the mighty task 
of missions in the heathen world, Christ then caused Saul to be 
an apostle and named him a chosen vessel "to bear my name 
before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts 
9:15). 

When the apostles of Jerusalem do not approach the uncircum- 
ciscd, even though they are already worshipers of God, Christ 
tells his servant Peter to go into the house of Cornelius and to 
baptize him (Acts 10). 

When Jerusalem is indolent in fulfilling the missionary' task 
Christ uses the congregation of Antioch. And Christ himself 
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through his Spirit here took the initiative in the sending out of 
Barnabas and Saul. 

Paul was led by Christ on his missionary journeys, step by 
step. Paul is prevented from speaking the Word in the province 
of Asia, or he is forbidden by Jesus to go into Bithynia (Acts 
16:6,7). On another occasion he receives a vision that opens 
the door of Europe (Acts 16: 9,10). Again he is encouraged by 
the words of Christ in the night, “Speak and be not silent for 1 
am with you.” It is clear on every page that Paul experienced 
his entire activity as a work in which Christ held the initiative 
and is the sole author; he himself is only an instrument (Acts 
18:9,10). 

b. A second thought which strikes us in the book of Acts Is 
that the work of missions is viewed as belonging to a series of 
events connected with the last things. Missions is an eschatalog- 
ical event; it must be reckoned among the signs of the final 
period. Peter gave sharp expression to the eschatalogical char¬ 
acter of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in his address at Pente¬ 
cost by referring to the words of Joel 2: “it shall be in the last 
days, saith the Lord, that I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh.” The outpouring of the spirit had a place in the total pic¬ 
ture of the future salvation described by the prophets as center¬ 
ing around the Messiah, and it was in fact the condition of the 
spontaneous coming of the heathen. The heathen come to a 
glorified Israel because they feel that God is here present. It is 
for this reason that everything which is the result of Pentecost, 
the continuing work of missions, must be reckoned among the 
phenomena of the “last days.” 

c. Within the book of Acts such a strong emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that Christ himself is the author of missions that 
the task of the church does not come to full expression. It even 
appears that Acts 13:1-4 is deliberately phrased unclearly so that 
it is impossible to ascertain with complete certainty the part that 
the church of Antioch had in the sending forth of Barnabas and 
Saul. We may suppose with good reason that the “they” (verse 
3), who prayed and fasted and laid their hands on them, were 
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not only the few men mentioned in verse 1. hut we can not 
achieve any certainty in this matter. For the full accent is placed 
on the fact that the Holy Spirit sent them out, and the church of 
Antioch remains in the background. However, the task of the 
church gradually comes into plainer view. After their return from 
their first missionary journey, Barnabas and Saul gave a full re¬ 
port of their experiences in Antioch, and in other congregations, 
particularly in Jerusalem ( Acts 15:4). And it is the church of 
Jerusalem which presently gives instructions together with the 
apostles and elders, concerning the line of conduct to be followed 
on the missions field with respect to the question of circumcision. 
The church thus takes official responsibility upon itself for the 
conduct of affairs upon the missions field. At the conclusion of 
his third missionary journey Paul reports to the elders in Jeru¬ 
salem concerning all that “God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by his ministry” (Acts 21:19). As time went on, therefore, the 
church as an organization became more and more involved in 
the work, although the work itself remained, as they were all 
strongly aware, the work of God. 

d. In particular it is to be noted that the book of Acts makes 
repeated reference to the use made of unofficial preachers. After 
the persecution following the death of Stephen, refugees went 
through the land preaching the Gospel (Acts 8:4). Some were 
apparently driven to Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch (Acts 
11:19). Among them some began to preach the gospel to the 
Greeks (Acts 11:20). They thus broke down the separation and 
went unto the heathen. We later find that Paul had a series of 
“fellow laborers.” In Lystra Paul took Timothy on his second 
missionary journey (Acts 16:3). Later on many men traveled 
with him; Gaius of Derbe, Tychicus of Asia, Sopater and others 
(Acts 19:29;20:4). Priscilla and Aquila are called fellow- 
laborers in Romans 16:3. This group does not by any means ex¬ 
clude women. We read in Philemon 4:2,3 that Euodia and Syn- 
tyche labored with Paul in the preaching of the gospel. And in 
Romans 16:1,6,12 other women’s names are mentioned with 
honor. Were all these men and women invested with office or 
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are they to he regarded as unofficial lav preachers? Of Timothy 
we know that the hands of the presbytery were laid upon him 
(Timothy 4:14). May we assume this with respect to all the 
others? We gain the impression that an intense role was played 
in the missionary activity of the early church hy many men and 
women who held no other office than that of a believer. To the 
extent that these lay preachers were on their own. they were in 
danger of becoming involved in all sorts of confusion, and as a 
matter of fact this is just what happened. It is, however, the great 
strength of Paul that he did not suppress this spontaneous spread¬ 
ing of the gospel, but utilized and organized it instead. 14 

e. The book of Acts certainly attaches great significance to the 
preaching of the gospel, but it also calls attention to those who 
are attracted to the newly formed life of the church and spon¬ 
taneously come to it. This is the background of Acts 2:47: “and 
the Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved.” 
Here began the fulfilment of what the Lord himself had said con¬ 
cerning a city upon a hill which cannot remain hidden. It is true 
that at times there were those who did not dare join the church, 
“but the people magnified them” (Acts 5:13) “and believers 
were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women” (Acts 5:14). That which the prophets had so clearly 
foreseen, namely, that in the last days men from other nations 
and different tongues would join themselves to Israel because 
they had heard that “God is with you,” began to be fulfilled in 
various ways in the early Christian church (Zechariah 8:23). 

The book of Acts does not add a great deal to the Gospels on 
the subject of the foundation of missions. It does lay strong em¬ 
phasis, however, upon the significance of the miracle of the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, in whom Christ himself continues to 
be present in the midst of his church. Without the Holy Spirit the 
first church was a poor little group of fearful believers, confined 
to their homes; but, in the power of the Spirit, they were driven 
forth into the world and their power was multiplied. They experi¬ 
enced their work as a daily miracle of God. That they could ac¬ 
complish such things proved to them that they were simply 
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instruments in the hands of Christ. And they felt all this to be a 
part of the last things, but they had now come to recognize that 
the last things would have a certain duration, so that they must 
find rest in the Lord's work, knowing that their labor was not in 
vain in the Lord. 



Chapter 4 


The Idea of Missions in the 
Epistles of the Apostles 


8. Missions as the Task of the Church. 

The epistles and the book of Revelation were written on the 
mission field. It is quite natural, therefore, to expect them to con¬ 
tain a great deal concerning the nature and function of the 
missionary calling. And we shall not be disappointed in this ex¬ 
pectation, although the subject of missions as such is not so fully 
dealt with as we might have anticipated. We shall consider the 
reason for this after surveying the data furnished by the epistles. 1 

a. The first thing that strikes us in the epistles of Paul is the 
intensity of Paul’s consciousness of being an apostle. Paul knows 
that he is an apostle and that as such he must wage a struggle in 
this world against the power of unbelief and rebellion against 
God. Paul seldom refers directly to the missionary command of 
Christ as the motive of missions. To do so would have been 
superfluous, since the command of Christ lay so close at hand. 
Paul regards his own work as an apostle as having been thrust 
upon him by Christ: “for though I preach the gospel, I have 
nothing to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel!” (I Corinthians 9:16). And this 
necessity ( anagke ) is certainly the command of Christ; for it is 
Christ who drives Paul onward and holds him in an unbreakable 
grasp.* 
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In II Corinthians 5 Paul brings the theological place of missions 
into sharper focus. After speaking of redemption he says: “And 
all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation” (verses 18,19). This passage shows 
that the missionary enterprise constitutes a necessary link in God’s 
plan of salvation. For, as the redeemed, not only are we the 
objects of redemption, but because of our salvation we are, from 
that moment on, actively involved as subjects in God’s work of 
redemption, and thus, since we have received the ministry of 
reconciliation, we too are called to minister. And our own min¬ 
istry of redemption apparently consists in the “word” of salvation 
that we bring. Such is the mystery of all God’s doings, namely, 
that God transforms every object into a fellow-subject, a co¬ 
worker. When God had made the earth he commanded that the 
earth should bring forth (Genesis 1:24), and when he calls us 
to the light he tells us to call others. In God’s hand everything 
becomes active and creatively effectual in his service. The mystery 
of missionary work is that it is thus encompassed by the marvel¬ 
ous work of God by which he makes every object into a subject. 
The consequence of this is then as Paul says: “we are ambas¬ 
sadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreat¬ 
ing by us; we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled 
to God.” The entire missionary enterprise rests on that single 
phrase “as though.” We go into one land after the other through¬ 
out the entire world; we seek, and we preach, and all the time 
it is God who completes his work of reconciliation through us. 
For in his work of reconciliation God is concerned not only with 
individuals, but also with the “world,” and in turning to the 
world, God takes us along. Missionary work is thus anchored 
in divine activity. 

b. The position of the missionary, the apostle, the one sent, 
automatically follows from the preceding. A missionary is the 
“ambassador of Christ,” Christ’s representative; God himself 
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speaks through the mouth of the missionary. Paul's awareness of 
this is extremely striking, especially when he refers to himself. 
For then Paul always seeks to use the dangerous word “1” in a 
responsibly Christian wav, so that both pride and helplessness are 
excluded. An excellent example of this is afforded by Paul’s ref¬ 
erence to himself in ! Corinthians 15:10: “I labored more abun¬ 
dantly than they all; yet not f, but the grace of God which was 
with me.” And this wonderful and profound expression: “I, yet 
not 1 but the grace of God,” is actually that which makes missions 
possible. The same striking combination is found in Galatians 
2:20; “nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." 
Thus, in answer to the great question, who actually does the work 
of missions, Christ or the church? Paul w'ould undoubtedly reply; 
Christ! he alone is the great Apostle, the One sent of the Father, 
and yet Christ also uses me, unworthy as 1 am, as an instrument 
in his holy hand. 

c. Paul is always conscious of his deep dependency on God. 
And this perhaps comes to its clearest expression in Paul’s use 
of the term “door” as, for example, in 1 Corinthians 16:9 he 
says, “A great door and effectual is opened unto me”; and in II 
Corinthians 2; 12, “When I came to Troas to preach Christ’s 
gospel and a door was opened unto me of the Lord”; and in 
Colossians 4;3 when he asks the church to pray “that God 
would open unto us a door of utterance.” For the term “door” 
can hardly refer to anything other than the readiness to hear 
the word, a readiness that arises after God mysteriously removes 
the initial suspicion with which the missionary is regarded. And 
what is striking here is that for Paul God alone can open the 
door. The missionary is confronted by insurmountable obstacles; 
by himself he can find no opening in the wall of opposition. 
But the strong unwillingness that first greets the missionary 
breaks down under the gracious working of God’s presence and 
blessing. For this reason missionary work borders on the mir¬ 
aculous; by its very nature it depends wholly upon the divine 
working of God. 

Paul is always conscious of the majesty of this wonder. When- 
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ever he seeks to explain the work of missions he soberly con¬ 
cludes: “So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watcreth; but God that giveth the increase" (1 Corinthians 
3:7). The missionary is nothing! Yet his work is extremely im¬ 
portant and necessary. His “ministry of reconciliation” is a 
necessary link in God's plan for the world. 

How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach, except they be sent? as it is written, how 
beautiful are the feet of them that picach the gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things! (Romans 10:14,15). 

No matter how humble the missionary may be, his business is of 
extreme importance. The missionary is himself of no importance, 
but what he does is a mighty weapon in the hand of the Lord 
who has sent him forth. 

d. When Paul speaks, he usually thinks first of all of himself, 
his fellow-apostles, and the numerous fellow-laborers who as¬ 
sisted him. However, one ought not to forget that the congrega¬ 
tion as a whole occupies an increasingly important position in 
his thought. The earliest letters could hardly speak of strong 
congregations, but later on more and more mention is made 
of the calling that the congregation itself has to spread the gospel. 
This calling is described in the epistles in various ways. 

The congregation has the important task of offering continuous 
intercession. Special collections were not yet taken, or at least 
we are not informed of them. The conduct of missions was then 
different. But then, as now, intercessory prayer was necessary. 
Paul repeatedly appeals to the church not to forget him and his 
fellow-workers in its prayers. Sometimes this appeal occurs 
without any further qualification, such as in “Brethren, pray 
for us” (I Thessalonians 5:25); and at other times, it is qualified, 
as in II Thessalonians 3:1: “Finally, brethren, pray for us, that 
the word of the Lord may have free course, and be glorified, even 
as it is with you”; still again the appeal for prayers is expressly 
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related to the “door,” referred to in the preceding, and to the 
whole manner of preaching, as in Colossians 4:3 and Ephesians 
6:19. 

The epistles, and indeed the whole New Testament, repeatedly 
warn the members of the church to walk as children of the light, 
so that unbelievers may be attracted and stirred to jealousy. We 
have already seen that this element constituted the primary em¬ 
phasis of Old Testament prophecy. The heathen shall come be¬ 
cause they have heard “that God is with you” (Zechariah 8:23). 
Israel must indeed issue a call, but its call will have an effect only 
because the heathen will see that “He hath glorified thee” (Isaiah 
55:5). This prophecy, therefore, laid such emphasis upon the 
spontaneous coming of the heathen to the redemption that was 
to be appointed to Israel. In the New Testament this element 
of spontaneity recedes into the background, because of the 
emphasis on the call of the gospel and the witness to Christ. Yet 
time after time in the New Testament it appears that this witness 
can bear fruit only if the church which utters the witness itself 
lives as a “glorified” body. Christ spoke of the city set on a hill, 
the light of the world. “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another” (John 13:35). 
This same theme is found in the epistles. 

This admonition has in the first place a negative aspect: 
“Give none offense, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor 
to the church of God .... that they may be saved” (I Corin¬ 
thians 10:32, 33). The church may give no offense. This must 
control the whole life of the church. Worship itself may not be 
so conducted that the unbelieving inquirer will conclude that 
they are mad (I Corinthians 14:23). The congregation must 
realize that they will arouse opposition on every side, and that 
they will be slandered wherever that is possible. Consequently, 
it is God’s will that with well-doing they “may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men” (I Peter 2:15). 

The positive aspect of this admonition is that through its 
genuine life with Christ the church ought to attract those without 
the Savior. It is striking how often ‘“those without” are referred 
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to (hoi exo) e.g., “that ye may walk honestly toward them 
that are without, and that ye may have lack of nothing” (1 Thes- 
salonians 4:12). “Follow that which is good, both among 
yourselves, and to all men” (1 Thessalonians 5:15); “Wai ■ in 
wisdom toward them that arc without” (Colossions 4:5); ind 
again, the rulers of the congregation “must have a good report 
of them which are without” (I Timothy 3:7). The church may 
never isolate itself, it must always live before the eye of the 
world. Such is the continuous and terrible responsibility of its 
daily walk. 

The proper functioning oi the officers in the congregation is, 
therefore, always conducive to the spread of the gospel. Beginning 
with verse 11 of Ephesians 4, Paul deals with the various offices 
of the church and indicates that they all exist “for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ”; the church is thus 

to speak the truth in love that it may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ: From whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted by that which cveiy 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love (Ephesians 4:16). 

Here we have in a few profound words the difficult lesson which 
we are in the process of learning on every missions field and in 
all our evangelistic work. That church alone, which is itself a 
living spiritual fellowship, an organic whole, has pow'er “to 
increase the body.” All work, however costly and well-organized, 
which is not rooted in a church that has found the secret of 
mutual love, is in the long run powerless. 

The success of the work of missions and the work of evan¬ 
gelism depends upon the ability to arouse envy. Of further in¬ 
terest here is Philippians 2, where Paul speaks of this mind being 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, and goes on to say: 
“do all things without murmurings and disputings; that ye may 
be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in 
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the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye 
shine as lights in the world” (vss. 14, 15). Thus, the church must 
in her exemplary conduct, in her mutual love, in her mercy 
toward all, in short in all her conduct, reflect something of the 
greatness of Christ, to the end that the witness of the missionaries 
may be supported, and the church may grow. 

Still another point made by the epistles with respect to the 
role of the congregation in fulfilling the missionary calling is 
the frequent expectation that the whole congregation will actively 
participate. “That ye stand fast in one spirit with one mind 
striving together for the faith of the gospel” (Philippians 1:27). 
In their relations with those without they must make use of 
every opportunity to speak a good word for Jesus Christ 
(Cf. Ephesians 5:16). And again in Colossians 4:5, 6 “Walk 
in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer every man.” Paul thus views 
the church as being involved in a permanent discussion with the 
world around it. This love toward those without, and that never 
ending conversation with them, must be the work of the Lord, 
in which the church must abound, knowing that their labor is 
not in vain “in the Lord.” 

Therefore my beloved brethren be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as yc 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord (I Corinthians 
15:58). 

It is therefore not surprising that Paul follows his description 
of the defensive weapons of the spiritual life, i.c., the breast¬ 
plate of righteousness and the shield of faith, by describing its 
offensive weapons, i.e., the sword of the spirit, and feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace. This last expression 
is so striking, because, by clearly referring to Isaiah 52:7 (“the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings”), the entire congregation 
is here described as the bearer of good tidings. 

We find the clearest and most conclusive word regarding the 
missionary calling of the congregation as a whole in I Peter 
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2:9. Reference is first made to the isolation of God's people: 
“But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people.” Then follows the crushing purpose 
clause: “that ye should shew forth the praises of him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” The church's 
isolation, and the absolute uniqueness of its essence, is an instru¬ 
ment in the hand of its Lord whereby others are brought to 
salvation. 

This calling of the church can also be brought to light when 
it is viewed in connection with the imminent return of Christ. 
For the entire work of missions glows somewhat with the knowl¬ 
edge that the Lord is coming. This eschatological element in 
missions work is clearly pictured in Ephesians 1, especially 
verse 10, where Paul says that God has purposed in Christ “that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth; even in him.” Such is God’s purpose 
with the world. He would gather all under one head: Christ. 
And the apostle sees the work of missions as a preparation for 
this. Jew and Gentile are united now in one church; the gap 
which formerly appeared unbridgeable is now spanned. God 
steers with his almighty hand to that exalted goal, the gathering 
and summoning up of all peoples and races and tongues under 
one head, and he bestows on us the immeasurable privilege of 
being co-laborers to that same final end. 

All missions work is, therefore, directed to the end. It appears 
from some statements of Paul that he felt the end to be near. 
But the time is not essential. Whether the end is near or yet far 
off is unimportant. The main point is that the work of missions, 
because of its very essence, is moving toward an end, a goal, 
the culmination of which shall become visible only in a future 
era, beyond the horizon of world history.® 

9. The Position of Israel in Cod's Plan of Salvation 

The message of the prophets concerning the future salvation 
of the peoples of the world inadvertently continues to arise in a 
discussion of missions. The prophets emphasized the spontane- 
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ous coming of the nations, but they always saw this great re¬ 
demptive event as an event which would take place round about 
Israel. Isaiah says: “In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land.” The salvation of the nations is Israel-centered. 

In the gospels the thought appears that Israel has made itself 
unworthy of this high position. The kingdom of heaven shall 
be taken away from “you” (i.e., the official Israel), and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Matt. 21:43). 
Obviously a difficult problem is encountered here: Do all the 
grand prophecies of the Old Testament now become nothing 
more than sweet sounding phrases? Has anything been fulfilled? 
What can remain of the Israel-centric salvation of the world, if 
Israel itself falls by the way, and the kingdom is taken from it? 
These questions must have been pressing in the early Christian 
church. For nothing less is at stake here than the trustworthiness 
of God’s promises to Israel. 

Paul deals with these problems in various passages of his 
epistles. His sole point of emphasis is that all the promises of 
God to Israel are fulfilled in Jesus Christ. In the epistle to the 
Galatians where he deals with the promise of God to Abraham, 
that in him all the nations of the earth should be blessed, Paul 
writes: “Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. 
He saith not. And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ” (Galatians 3:16). Thus, that which God 
had promised Abraham was realized in Christ, the true Israel. 
Christ is the heir of the promises of the old covenant. No word 
of God remains unfulfilled. When it states that the other nations 
shall run to Israel, “for he hath glorified you,” such may be 
understood to mean that the nations shall come to the glorified 
Christ and shall be joined to him. He shall be “a blessing in the 
midst of the earth.” All that was said of Israel has been fully 
realized in the true Son of Israel, who has mounted the throne 
of David. 

In Romans 9, 10, and 11, Paul deals with the whole problem 
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of Israel with profundity and breadth. It is very dear that Paul 
struggled with this problem. The section begins with the words 

I say the truth in Christ, 1 lie not, my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord¬ 
ing to the flesh. 

Anyone who speaks in this manner is not simply engaged in an 
academic exercise. Paul is involved in the problem with all his 
being, and of one thing he is certain, namely, that it is not pos¬ 
sible “that the word of God had taken none effect” (Romans 
9:6). The promises which God gave to his covenant people in 
the Old Testament either had already been fulfilled in one way 
or the other, or they still would be fulfilled. 

Paul continues by declaring: “for there is no difference be¬ 
tween the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved” (Romans 10:12, 13). What 
is said here is entirely in keeping with the words of Jesus that 
the kingdom of God would be taken away from the official 
Israel and given to a people that will bring forth its fruits. 
Undoubtedly there will be many children of Israel among that 
new people, but they will no longer have a preferred position. 

In the eleventh chapter Paul goes still deeper into the problem. 
He begins by remarking that “even so then at this present time 
also there is a remnant according to the election of grace” 
(vs. 5). All of Israel has not become apostate, a nucleus remains 
that has put its trust in Jesus, the Christ of God. And the apostle 
Paul, as well as the other apostles, and many other believers in 
the early church, belong to this nucleus. In them the promises 
of God are substantiated in a marvelous manner. A great number 
of believers from the pagan world have gathered around them 
and have as it were grasped the skirt of the Jew and said: “we 
will go with you.” And it is possible that Israel will thus be 
awakened to jealousy and will desire to take part in what the 
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heathen have found, so that the end will be even more glorious 
(Cf. Romans 11:11). . . that blindness in part has happened 

to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And so all 
Israel shall be saved” (Romans 11:25, 26). 

The last verse, Romans 11:26, is particularly difficult, and 
it has been the occasion of much discussion. The difficulty is 
concentrated chiefly in two words. In the first place, the word 
“until" in verse 25, is not followed by “and then,” in verse 26, 
but rather by “and so.” The text would be very simple if it 
simply declared that the hardening had befallen Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and then all Israel would be 
saved. It would then be clear that at the end, when the fulness 
of the Gentiles had been brought in, a mass conversion of Israel 
might be expected. But the expression “and so” is accompanied 
by a multitude of questions. A further problem is also the mean¬ 
ing of the expression “all Israel.” Does this expression refer to 
the people of Israel, or to the church of the new covenant in its 
entirety? The first interpretation would appear to refer to an 
as yet unfulfilled promise with respect to Israel as a people. The 
second interpretation simply refers to the fulness of the heathen 
that shall be brought in, and that also in this way “all Israel,” 
that is to say, the whole spiritual Israel, shall be saved. The latter 
meaning corresponds to the interpretation of Calvin who under¬ 
stood “all Israel” to refer to the church of all ages. 4 

It is not easy to resolve these difficulties. With respect to the 
second, however, it does not seem very likely that the apostle 
would use the term Israel in 'two senses in one sentence, referring 
in the first part to Israel, as a people, and in the latter part of 
the sentence, to the church of all ages. For this reason we are 
inclined to think that the expression “all Israel” does not refer 
to the church of the new covenant but to the people of Israel. 
Of course the term “all” must not be understood in the sense of 
all the children of Israel, but in the sense of those of Israel who 
are elected to eternal life. 

The problem of the expression “and so” still remains, how¬ 
ever. This question is best resolved in my judgment when “and 
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so ’ i.s understood to refer to the fact that the ingathering of the 
fullness of the Gentiles will react on Israel, and thereby provoke 
Israel to jealousy (see verse 11). "And so,” that is to say, in this 
way, out of jealousy, all Israel will be saved. It seems that the 
expression "and so" then is sufficiently explained from the entire 
context in which the expression is found. 

It might be well to note here that what we have said lies on 
a different plane than the question as to whether the establish¬ 
ment of the state of Israel, which we have recently experienced, 
has an)thing to do with what the Scriptures say of Israel. In 
Romans 11 Paul is certainly not dealing v%ith Israel as a political 
entity; he is speaking of Israel as a covenant people. Israel's 
becoming a political entity may possibly prepare the way for the 
fulfillment of God's promise with respect to “all Israel.” It is 
equally possible, however, that it will be a hindrance, but in any 
case this question is beyond the range of Paul’s interest in 
these chapters." 1 

In Revelation 7:1-8 mention is made of the hundred and forty- 
four thousand out of the tribes of the children of Israel. Most 
exegetes are of the opinion that this does not refer to Israel 
according to the flesh but to the spiritual Israel, that is to say, to 
the church of the new covenant. 

JO. The “Double Foundation” 

It is particularly valuable to consider the question of the 
judgment of the heathen as it is found in the epistles. Obviously 
this judgment is on the whole very severe. When in Ephesians 2 
Paul reminds believers of the time when they were still heathens, 
he does not hesitate to say that in this period they were living 
"having no hope, and without God in the world” (2:12). In spite 
of their religiosity, their beautiful temples, and their appearance 
of piety, they journeyed without God through this bewildering 
world. Even darker is that which the apostle had said a few 
verses earlier, namely that “in time past ye walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
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obedience" (Ephesians 2:2). They arc “‘darkened in their under¬ 
standing” (Romans 1:31, Ephesians 4:18). They have given 
themselves over to “lasciviousness” (Compare Ephesians 4 and 
Romans 1:24.) They are “darkness” (Ephesians 5:8). 

The epistle to the Colossians also emphasizes the darkness of 
heathenism. Heathenism is closely connected with “world spirits," 
the elementary powers of nature, which are invested with reli¬ 
gious power in heathenism. Heathenism is completely bound to 
nature and thereby torn by fear and anxiety (Colossians 2:20). 
The Christian is dead to such heathenism and he is delivered 
from the demonic powers which in heathenism exercise such a 
fatal activity. 

And yet the epistles of Paul also make it clear that the apostle 
is deeply impressed by the general revelation of God to the 
heathen. In Romans 1 this revelation is spoken of extensively 
and it is expressly asserted that the heathen are without excuse 
(vs. 20). The operation of God upon the heathen also accounts 
for the fact that they retain a moral consciousness. For the heathen 
"which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves; 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts” (Romans 
2:14, 15). Strong moral forces do exercise a restraining influence 
within the heathen world. These forces are, however, the fruit 
of the work of the law which God has written in their hearts. 
For this reason the heathen, the unbeliever, does some things 
which reach far above himself; the truly human is at the same 
time the superhuman—a striking indication that the heathen 
do not reside outside of the reach of God’s pity. Even the most 
deeply sunken man can never be wholly changed into a beast. 
Within his degeneracy there always remains some small con¬ 
sciousness of his need and some longing to emerge from the pit 
of bestiality. That is and remains the enigma of man. 

From this view of heathenism one ought not to expect that 
the heathen will of themselves seek after Christ. And we look 
in vain for such testimony in the epistles. When in Troas Paul 
had the vision of the man of Macedonia calling him, he did not 
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understand that his call came from an individual Macedonian, 
but he recognized that his calling was of God (Acts 16:10). 
Heathenism does not call out of itself: God calls. Missions are 
not a response to an invitation, but they go forth in obedience 
to the command of Christ. In missions work we are thrust forth 
by God and not drawn forth by man. 

II. All-inclusive Salvation 

The salvation presented in the epistles includes the whole of 
life. The emphasis is naturally placed upon the message of 
reconciliation. The essential concern of ! he epistles is with the 
restored relationship of man to God, the reconciliation in Christ 
Jesus. But out of this reconciliation, the whole of life is renewed 
and lifted to a higher plane. “Therefore if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new” (II Corinthians 5:17). And again in 
Galatians 6:15: “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” That new 
element that has come in makes itself felt over the whole range 
of life. Wherever Christ puts his hand upon a man everything is 
changed. And this is why the epistles touch upon almost every 
human relationship, including marriage, the education of chil¬ 
dren, the relationship to governments, and the attitude of lords 
and slaves; they speak of concern for the future, and freedom 
from anxiety; of joy and grief; of gold and honor. There is 
nothing that lies outside of the gracious salvation that Christ 
gives those who love him." 

The whole of human life is touched by the epistles. Naturally 
their perspective is closely connected with the circumstances of 
the time, but their message is so radical, and so profound that 
what they say can be heard throughout all ages. Thus Paul can 
say, “godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come” (I Timothy 
4:8). Not only is the inner life renewed, but eveiy relationship 
in which we stand is also fundamentally altered and as a con¬ 
sequence the whole of society is reborn. Nothing in human life 
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is indifferent, nothing lies outside the power of sin, but also 
there is nothing which is excluded from the salvation of God. 
God will rebuild our whole existence from the ground up. Then 
it is indeed true that he who is in Christ is a new creature, in 
every respect. 



Chapter 5 


The Foundation and Nature of 
the Task of Missions 


12. Missions As the Work of Cod 

Our survey of the teachings of the Scriptures with respect 
to missions is complete. In summarizing our conclusions the 
first thing that strikes us is that the work of missions is God's 
work. God in the last days calls the heathen to his glorified 
people, to Christ, the true Israel, thereby causing them to share 
in his salvation. Such activity is the great work of God himself, 
the work of God in the new era, the period following the time 
when he permitted the nations to go their own way (Cf. Acts 
14:16). The words of the Heidelberg catechism (answer 54) 
are indeed true: “The Son of God gathers himself a church out 
of the whole human race.” This Son of God is “witness to the 
nations” (Isaiah 55:4). Christ builds his church upon the petra 
of the confession (Matthew 16:18). Missions is not the work 
of man. We are not to raise up with our weak hands that mighty 
edifice, the temple, holy in the Lord, but that edifice grows as of 
itself through the irresistible working of Christ, who Ls alone 
the corner-stone (Ephesians 2:20-22). Our work is therefore 
completely unimportant: “So then neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the in¬ 
crease” (I Corinthians 3:7). If we were to give a definition of 
missions there would be every reason to declare: Missions is the 
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great work of Jesus Christ, through which after his completed 
work as mediator, he draws all peoples to his salvation and makes 
them to partake of the gifts which he has obtained for them. It is 
moreover hardly necessary to mention that when we enter into 
this work we do so as servants, for even though we employ the 
word “I," in this connection, we must immediately add, “yet not 
I but the grace of God which is in me." The whole of our work 
can therefore remain unmentioned: it signifies nothing. 

And yet, although what we have said is theologically re¬ 
sponsible to the fullest extent, it is not wholly satisfying. It is 
indeed true that God was in Christ reconciling the w'orid to him¬ 
self and that we can neither add nor detract from this work, 
and yet, Christ has nevertheless entrusted to us the diukonia, the 
ministry of reconciliation. No matter how unimportant this 
diukonia is when compared to Christ's work of redemption, 
from another standpoint this diakonia is so important and such 
a responsible calling that it must not remain unreported. Such a 
neglect might well lead to a relaxing of our vigilance, so that 
we might simply wait to sec what Christ will do, without realizing 
that he would do it through us. When the apostles once asked 
him, “Wilt thou restore at this time the kingdom to Israel?” 
Christ immediately referred to their own calling: “Ye shall be 
my witnesses” (Acts 1:6-8). The history of the church has shown 
that it is quite natural for us to watch and wait. Consequently, 
although the above definition is theologically proper, we will 
do better to define missions in such a way that the emphasis 
is placed upon the responsible calling of the church. 1 

It is not without reason that we state that missions is the 
calling of the church. Gustav Warneck admits that in the abstract 
missions should be an activity of the church, but in the concrete 
situation in which we live, it is his contention missions should 
be conducted by an inner circle, under the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. This fellowship ( Cemeinde ) is a group within the church, 
an ecclesiola in eccelesia. Warneck’s view that this group within 
the church has the power of sending out missionaries is a notion 
that is not found in Scripture." The Bible knows nothing of a 
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circle within the church which ought to conduct missions. In any 
case this is not the meaning of Acts 13:1-4. The five men 
mentioned here did not form a Gemeinde within the church at 
Antioch, but they were prophets and teachers, and therefore 
office bearers who led the church and were responsible for its 
conduct. Scripture is quite plain that it is the church, the body 
of Christ, which forms the organ through which and in which 
the glorified Christ will reveal his great work of salvation to the 
world. 

It is here unnecessary to develop this point further. Some 
decades ago many were convinced that missions could best be 
conducted not by the church but through corporations or societies. 
The influence of pietism with its strong emphasis on circles of 
believers within the church was certainly at work here. A second 
contributing factor, particularly in Lutheran lands, was the close 
connection between the church and the state. Schleiermacher 
says: that “No evangelical church organization can conduct mis¬ 
sions without simultaneously serving the interests of the state.” 3 
And that Schleiermacher mentions the state in this context is a 
clear proof of the degree to which the church and state were here 
thought of as a unity. As a necessary consequence Schleiermacher 
held that the German churches could not conduct missions be¬ 
cause Germany had no colonies. The state church gave a political 
aspect to missions and made it difficult for the church to be active. 
It is for this reason that independent missionary societies were 
preferred by many. 

In the last decades, however, throughout the whole world, 
people have come more and more to the conclusion that it is 
indeed the church itself which is called to perform missionary 
work. There are no other institutions that can take over this 
responsibility. 4 It is not necessary to go further into this matter 
here. 5 

When one admits that the responsibility of missions rests upon 
the church, does this mean upon the individual local congregation 
or the church in its synodical union? The same senate of Middle- 
burg which laid such great emphasis on the responsibility of the 
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church also declared that it is the local church which is called 
to conduct missions. “The church as a whole does not baptize, 
but only the locally instituted church.'’*'' There has been consider¬ 
able strife concerning this principle, but in our judgment the 
principle has been rightly maintained. 7 That the work of missions 
should be conducted by the local church is not only sound in 
theory, but it is also preferable on practical grounds. It is much 
easier to quicken love of missions in a relatively small group 
that has taken the responsibility of a very particular, concrete 
objective, than it is to inspire a larger group of churches to a 
large and therefore rather vague task. It goes without saying that 
it is necessary for local churches to work closely together and 
to consult each other on all important issues. In the last decades 
the idea that the local church is as such called to conduct missions 
has everywhere won the field. 

A second question which arises in connection with the relation 
of the church and missions is the question whether the “church” 
refers exclusively to the church in its institutional form or whether 
consideration must also be given to the missions activities of 
individual believers. It is clear that the official missionary com¬ 
mission rests upon the church in its institutional form. But we 
have already seen that Paul took express notice of the activity 
of the ordinary members of the church and regarded his own 
work as being in close connection with theirs. The activity of the 
ordinary church member, in virtue of the office of all believers, 
can be exercised on an individual basis and it can also be 
directed by organizations. In the Netherlands there are, for 
example, very important evangelistic labors being directed 
through Christian hospitals, and other institutions of mercy, 
institutions which are sometimes very closely connected with the 
church, but which are nevertheless completely controlled by in¬ 
dependent organizations. The same thing can also take place on 
the mission field. It is, for example, entirely unnecessary for the 
church to establish and maintain mission hospitals. This can just 
as well, and perhaps even better, be done by another organiza¬ 
tion. which is prepared to work in hearty accord with the work of 
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missions directed by the church. The concept of missions can 
thus be so developed as to leave a great deal of room for that 
which the ordinary church members can do in obedience to 
Christ’s command, either as individuals or by means of societies 
or other organizations. 

It is further to be noted that the diaconate ought to come to its 
own in the official work of missions. This element Is oftentimes 
lost sight of in organized missionary work We have seen that the 
office of the missionary is an office in which the unity of offices 
conies to stronger expression than anywhere else. And it is pre¬ 
cisely this diaconal element that must receive attention. The 
preaching of the gospel on the mission field is a prophetic witness, 
but it is also a priestly manifestation of mercy issuing from a 
living faith in Jesus Christ. And it is that priestly activity which 
is strikingly actualized in the diaconate. 

In summary we can state that the difficult respoasibility of 
missions must rest upon the church, and whenever a church de¬ 
generates to the point that it can no longer serve as an organ 
of Christ’s redeeming love, the task of missions ought not to be 
assumed by a group of church members, but the church itself 
ought rather to be reformed, so that it can again become what it 
ought to be. 

As heir to the promises of God to Israel, the true Israel, in 
Christ Jesus, the church actively calls the world to the salvation 
offered in Christ Jesus, while simultaneously its continuous con- 
act with the Lord arouses jealousy, so that nations spontane¬ 
ously draw nigh to the church, having heard that God is with it. H 

This state of affairs, as part of the divine plan of redemption, 
clearly belongs to a particular period in history, to the series of 
events constituting the last things. The prophetic books of the 
Old Testament portray this spontaneous coming of the heathen 
to Mount Zion, as we have already noted, as a sign of the age, 
an era in which the whole world order will be transformed and 
life in its entirety will be ruled by the all-encompassing salvation 
of the Messiah. This theme of Old Testament prophecy is taken 
over and clarified in the gospels. The thought gradually comes 
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to the fore in the teaching of Jesus that a certain change or shift¬ 
ing has taken place within the series of events constituting the 
last things, for although the feast is indeed ready, the guests have 
not arrived, so it has become necessary to invite new guests. The 
official Israel made itself unworthy of the joy of the kingdom 
of God. Therefore, that joy shall be given to another people that 
shall bring forth the fruits thereof. Thus, a certain interim arises, 
a period during which the church must utilize its talents and 
gather the nations from every side. 

Paul in his Areopagus address characterizes this interim as 
the great now, or the great today of the new age in which God 
“now commandeth all men everywhere to repent” (Acts 17:30). 
That great today lies under the shadow of him who comes to 
judge the world. We saw that this same Paul in his epistle to 
the Ephesians regards missions as one of the signs which serve 
to indicate ‘That in the dispensation of the fullness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in him” (Ephesians 
1:10). Reference is also made to the last things in Revelation 
6:2, “and I saw, and behold the white horse: and he that sat 
on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he went 
forth conquering, and to conquer.” 

In summary we can now give the following definition: Missions 
is that activity of the church—in essence it is nothing else than 
an activity of Christ, exercised through the church—through 
which the church, in this interim period, in which the end is 
postponed, calls the peoples of the earth to repentance and to 
faith in Christ, so that they may be made his disciples and through 
baptism be incorporated into the fellowship of those who await 
the coming of the kingdom. 

13. The Foundation of the Missionary Enterprise 

If the missionary enterprise is what we have described it to 
be, then it can have but a single foundation: the gracious good 
pleasure of God in Christ Jesus. The nations themselves, their 
piety and their search for salvation do not afford a single founda- 
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tional element upon which the work of missions can be established. 

In the past the search for salvation evidenced by all heathen 
peoples was frequently regarded as a hidden thirst for Christ. 
The Roman Catholic missionary scholar Schmidlin wrote “the 
nations one and all are qualified for Christianity.”* And Wameck 
had previously said the same thing. In addition to the biblical 
foundation of missions, Wameck also spoke of an historical and 
ethnological basis. By the latter Wameck understood that we 
are always struck by the “capacity of men of all nations and cul¬ 
tural backgrounds for Christianity." 10 Hans Scharer has pro¬ 
tested vigorously against this so-called double foundation (the 
attempt to establish a basis for missions in the divine command, 
on the one hand, and in the longing of the heathen, on the other). 
Scharer emphatically rejects Wameck’s position and maintains 
that there is only a single basis for missions. 11 

Certain biblical texts have been interpreted as referring to a 
longing of the heathen for Christ. The words of Haggai: “And 
I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come: 
and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Haggai 2:7), are most often interpreted in this way. The “de¬ 
sire of all nations” is then understood to refer to Christ himself. 
The translation of the Latin Vulgate et movebo omnes gentes; 
et veniet Desideratus eunctis gentibus, which has substantially 
the same meaning, has made a deep impression on the thinking of 
both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant churches. It is 
this thought which appears in many missionary songs, which 
speak of Christ as the world's greatest longing. It has, however, 
become evident in more recent translations that the former 
translation of Haggai, as found in the King James version is im¬ 
proper. The American standard version reads “And I will shake 
all nations; and the precious things of all nations shall come; 
and I will fill this house with glory saith Jehovah of Hosts.” The 
new translation of the biblical society in the Netherlands has a 
similar change (kostbaarheden instead of wens). The reference 
is thus to the treasures of all people being brought as gifts to the 
temple in Jerusalem. H. Bavinck also disapproves of the older 
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translation in his Systematic Theology but adds: “The thought 
which is contained in the expression ‘desire of all nations’ is how¬ 
ever entirely scriptural. The heathen hope for the arm of the 
Lord and the Islands wait for the instruction of his servants.” 1 ' 

The question is whether this last interpretation is correct. 
There is indeed in Scripture some mention of the waiting of the 
peoples. In Isaiah 42:4 we read, “He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth: and the isles 
shall wait for his law.” And we find the same thought in Isaiah 
51:5 and Isaiah 60:9. Paul refers in Romans 15:12 to the pas¬ 
sage in Isaiah 11:10 and he translates it in accordance with the 
Septuagint as follows: “In him shall the Gentiles trust.” Does 
all this signify that there is indeed among the heathen an un¬ 
conscious longing for the great redeemer and king? When these 
passages are viewed in their context, it becomes clear that they 
belong to the salvation prophecies which refer to the last days 
when the Messiah shall have appeared and Israel shall be re¬ 
deemed and glorified. Then, as a consequence of the glorifying 
of Israel, there shall be a movement among the peoples and they 
shall then ask after him who has delivered Israel with so great 
a salvation. In other words these passages do not portray the 
constant attitude of heathenism through all the centuries, but 
they refer rather to a very particular saving event which shall 
appear to our wondering eyes in the time of the Lord’s good 
pleasure. 

Scripture’s judgment of heathenism gives little reason to speak 
of a longing for Christ among the nations. There is to be sure 
a thirst for salvation, a search for a savior in practically all non- 
Christian religions, but the savior is never the one who was 
crucified. Objectively speaking, no one can come to peace with¬ 
out Christ; all nations have need of him. But this docs not mean 
that all nations of themselves long for and seek after Christ. The 
gospel of Christ is “not according to man” (Galatians 1:11). 
It is not the message of salvation for which the nations are 
longing. 13 It is only where the light of God’s grace has begun 
to shine that the heart becomes restless and the heathen begin 
to ask after the great son of David. The transition from heathen- 
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ism to faith in Jesus Christ is never easy; the requirement of 
conversion and repentance stands in the way. At the International 
Conference held at Jerusalem in 1928 Nichol Macnicol gave a 
report of his missionary experience in India in which he stated 
“Pandita Ramabai (a distinguished Indian woman who became 
a Christian ) was conscious of the deep waters which must be 
crossed and of her need to be borne across by divine power; 
Tilak (an Indian Christian) crossed over them, however, almost 
without getting his feet wet.” 14 That may indeed happen. It is 
possible that a non-Christian may come to faith in Jesus Christ 
without himself feeling the break as deep and sharp. But such an 
event only signifies that the process of the new birth has pro¬ 
ceeded so gradually that a clear shock was never felt. 

Thus there is every reason to maintain that missions has its 
sole foundation in God’s grace in Jesus Christ, which in mercy 
extends over the whole world. Within heathenism itself no founda¬ 
tion is to be discovered. However, the fact that there is a single 
foundation of missions does not mean that nothing else is pre¬ 
supposed. As a matter of fact missionary work is made possible 
by what we generally call God’s general revelation. And without 
the latter, missionary work could not take place. God has not 
left himself without a witness against the nations (Acts 14:17). 
God continues to utilize nature, history, and the human conscience 
to warn and to address a lost world. Paul emphatically assures 
us of this in the first chapter of Romans. 1 '* If such were not the 
case it would be impossible to speak to people about God, since 
they would not even understand the term “God.” The work of 
missions does not begin in a vacuum; it is preceded by the word 
of God that is spoken to all men. But it is incorrect to speak 
of this general revelation of God as a “foundation” of missions. 
General revelation is rather a condition, without which missionary 
work would hover in a hopeless void. 

14. Aspects of the Missionary Task 

That the missionary task of the church has many different 
sides is evident from the various terms which the Scriptures use 
to describe it. In Isaiah 52:7 the concern is not with the necessity 
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of the task of missions but rather with the joy that shall be pro¬ 
claimed when Israel returns from captivity. Yet the verb em¬ 
ployed (in Hebrew: hasar) to signify the proclamation of glad- 
tidings, places the task of missions in a clearer light. The Sep- 
tuagint translates it by the Greek verb euaggelizesthai, to 
evangelize, to proclaim the good news. And it is this verb that 
is used in the New Testament to designate the work of the 
apostles. Jesus uses it in Mark 16:15 when he sends forth his 
apostles with the words “go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The news which wc have to bring 
is much more than merely the news of joy ; it is also the preach¬ 
ing of the coming judgment, but in its very depths it is concerned 
with salvation, with the proclamation of the salvation that is set 
aside for everyone that believes. 

The verb “to call” (Hebrew: qara ) that Isaiah uses in chapter 
55:5, suggests the calling of a person out of a condition of sleep 
or even of death. This verb is also frequently employed in the 
New Testament. Paul speaks of those “called to be saints,” and 
of “called Jews and Greeks” (Romans 1:7,1 Corinthians 1:24). 

In the verb “to proclaim” (Greek: kerussein) there is some¬ 
thing of the sound of a royal decree. It refers to the call of a 
herald who announces the approach of the king. This verb is 
frequently used in the gospels, as well as by Paul, since it ex¬ 
presses so well the character of the missionary task. 

A completely different background is found in the verb “to 
witness” (Greek: marturein)., a verb that is used even more fre¬ 
quently. The term “witness” expresses somewhat more strongly 
the opposition to the foolishness, the obstinacy, and unbelief of 
a world that will not put its trust in Christ. The term “witness” 
suggests something of the atmosphere of a trial, a lawsuit between 
Christ and the world, in which the apostles are witnesses. For 
they “can be his witnesses” since they have beheld the living 
presence of Christ and have seen his deeds (Acts 1:8).’* 

The work of missions is thus an extremely varied undertaking. 
At times it is almost a pleading entreaty to be reconciled to God 
(II Corinthians 5:20), but it can also be a resolute stand “before 
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governors and kings for my sake, for testimony against them 
and the Gentiles” (Matthew 10:1ft). 

A careful consideration of what Scripture has to say con¬ 
cerning missions thus discloses that the earnest invitation and 
the bold witness are not entrusted solely to the lawfully chosen 
office bearers but each member of the congregation is also in¬ 
volved. The epistles frequently refer to the general or universal 
calling of believers. Not only must they live blamelessly before 
the eye of the world, but they must also continue to be in daily 
conversation with the world, thereby declaring the great works 
of God. According to the Bible the missionary task is a calling 
that may not be avoided by a single member of the congregation. 
It is indeed true that the official proclamation of the gospel always 
constitutes the seed out of which grows the spontaneous proclama¬ 
tion of the ordinary church member. But official preaching can 
scarcely bear fruit if unsupported by the daily childlike confession 
of all believers. The first Christian church understood this pro¬ 
foundly well. Its growth was due to the spontaneous witness of 
ordinary men, and it becomes more and more evident that this 
is the only missionary method which can endure in the long run. 
The work of missions is therefore more than the sending out of 
missionaries; it also includes honest conversation with those with 
whom we come into contact in everyday life. To be a missionary 
is to stand for Christ in our vocation and in all our activities. It 
is to “show forth the praises of him who hath called you out of 
darkness into his marvelous light” (I Peter 2:9). With the 
Scriptures in hand we ought to give a broader interpretation to 
the concept of missions and pay more attention to its diverse 
aspects. Even outspoken opposition to the dangerous deceptions 
of unbelief can be a part of the missionary task, if it is performed 
responsibly and motivated by a genuine longing to deliver un¬ 
believers from their blindness by showing them the only way of 
salvation. Missionary work has room for the most diverse activi¬ 
ties and the most varied personalities. Unity ought to be achieved, 
however, by knowing that God would disclose his salvation by 
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our varied activity and would include us as his instruments in 
his inscrutable, divine work. 

Such considerations warrant a distinction between official mis¬ 
sionary service, as manifest in the sending out of missionaries, 
and the spontaneous non-official proclamation of the gospel, 
as conducted by believers, either as individuals or within certain 
organizations. The work of missions is too broad and too all- 
inclusive to be limited to the actions of the church in its institu¬ 
tional form. Missionary activity takes place in life in its entirety, 
including both the organized and the unorganized activity of 
believers. 

It is legitimate to ask at this point whether or not the activity 
of missions ought to be regarded as the hallmark par excellence 
of the church. Actually is it not the sole task of the church? 
Recently various people have defended the notion that the apos- 
tolate is the most central characteristic of the church. Hendrik 
Kraemer wrote that “the raison d'etre for the church is to satisfy 
and to meet the need of the world.” “The reason that the congrega¬ 
tion of Christ exists is that in her, as in his body, the divine moment 
of mercy goes forth to the world.” 17 The exhortation of 1 Peter 
2 “that ye should show forth the praises of him who hath called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light,” is here fully hon¬ 
ored. But the question is whether or not other important evidence 
is overlooked. 

If we permit ourselves to be led in our considerations by the 
Scriptures, we can then distinguish three activities of the church. 

a. The church exists in the first place to praise God by word, 
deed, prayer, and worship. This doxological task is so central 
and all-controlling that it ought to constitute the very core of 
the life of the church. Within Israel there was, as we have seen, 
a holy fear of the name Jehovah; the glory of God constituted the 
dominating motive in every deed and prayer. Paul stated that 
grace was given to him to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ among the heathen. And he concludes his reference to his 
missionary calling with the remarkable words: “To the intent 
that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
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might be known by the church the manifold wisdom of Ciod” 
(Ephesians 3:10). The ultimate goal of the church lies above 
this world, on another plane. The church doe< not exist primarily 
to satisfy the needs of the world, but rather it exists in the first 
place for God and his glory. 1 * 

b. The church also exists to bear the glory of God's Word from 
generation to generation and from century' to century, until faith 
will finally be transformed into sight. Tire church is ever con¬ 
cerned with itself; it makes the Word of God known to each 
generation, perseveres in the service of God, and exercises loving 
care of the souls belonging to it. 

c. It is. of course, not to be forgotten that the church also 
exists to satisfy the need of the world. Missionary activity is 
not incidental, but it is a part of the very essence of the church, 
so that there is some truth in Kracmers contention that the 
church is the instrument by means of which divine mercy is 
extended to the world. Through his church Christ stretches forth 
his hands to those still outside the light of his everlasting sal¬ 
vation. 

If we keep these three reasons for the existence of the church 
in mind we are in no danger of sacrificing the one to the other. 
There need be no conflict between the church’s increasing its 
membership and its caring for those it already has. The God 
who looks after the present members of his church would also 
increase its membership. By increasing its membership God 
sustains his church, and in sustaining his church. God increases 
its membership. In a church faithful to Scripture the apostolate 
can never be hostile to the simple and uninterrupted care of its 
own members. 

15. Missions, Missions Among the Jews, and Evangelization 

Any discussion of missionary activity requires a threefold 
distinction between the work among the heathen and Moham¬ 
medans, among the Jews, and evangelization. The question of 
the mutual relation between these aspects can then be raised. 

The Scriptures do not make a distinction in principle between 
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missionary activity among the heathen and among the Jews. In 
Luke 24:47 Jesus instructed the apostles by saying “and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations beginning at Jerusalem.’’ These words indi¬ 
cate that Jerusalem has a preferred position at least with respect 
to temporal sequence. However, in Acts 1:8 the privileged posi¬ 
tion of Jerusalem is no longer emphasized, for we now read that 
the apostles must be witness of Christ “both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). Missions to Israel and missions to the heathen 
are here simply mentioned in conjunction to each other. 

Other passages of Scripture also give the impression that since 
the rejection of Christ by oflicial Israel, through the Sanhedrin 
and the leaders of the people, Israel has lost any special claim. 
Israel is now as anyone else; since it rejected the kingdom of God, 
the kingdom must be given to “a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof’ (Matthew 21:43). Among this new people there will 
also naturally be many Israelites, but they are not an elite with 
special privileges but are simply ordinary members of the church 
of Christ. It is noteworthy that in the missionary command of 
the Lord, recorded in Matthew and Mark, mention is made of 
going “into the whole world” and of “making disciples of all 
people,” but in neither of these instances is Israel expressly 
named. Israel now simply belongs to the “world,” to “the 
nations.” 

Nevertheless, the book of Acts gives sufficient recognition 
to the fact that Israel enjoyed a temporal priority, since Jerusalem 
was the point at which missionary activity was to begin. And 
as a matter of fact the history of missions did begin in Jerusalem. 
In fact if God had not adopted special measures to open the doors 
to the outside world, missionary activity would have been in 
danger of also ending at Jerusalem. Paul was conscious of the 
priority of Israel in all his work. It was to the Jews of Antioch 
that Paul stated, “It was necessary that the word of God should 
first have been spoken to you: but seeing that ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, Io. we 
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turn to the Gentiles' (Acts IV.46). In the next verse Paul quotes 
from the prophet Isaiah, “for so hath the Lord commanded us, say¬ 
ing, 1 have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldst 
be for salvation unto the ends of the earth" (Acts 13:47). In 
connection with the first proclamation of the gospel the issue was 
as to how far the Jews, both in and outside the land of Israel, ap¬ 
proved the official condemnation of Jesus by the Sanhedrin. If 
they disapproved and recognized Christ as the Redeemer then 
they belonged to him, to the true Israel around whom God would 
build his church. Such was the manner in which God fulfilled his 
former promises to Israel. 

A certain priority, insofar as temporal order was concerned, 
was assigned to missions to Israel in the first church. Israelites who 
believed in Christ, however, did not hold any special or privi¬ 
leged position within the church. 19 It is of course true that at the 
very beginning the church of Jerusalem exercised a certain super¬ 
visory capacity, and the conclusions that it reached through its 
elders and the apostles had a certain authority in the other 
churches. However, this authority subsequently disappeared of 
itself and the other churches assumed a position of equality. 

The question as to whether or not a priority ought still to be 
assigned to Israel must in my judgment be answered negatively. 
The first missionary work began in Jerusalem, and outside of 
Jerusalem it first took place in the synagogue, for it was then 
necessary that all of Israel be confronted with the choice as to 
whether they would concur in the decision of the Sanhedrin. Such 
priority (which never involved a priority in position but only 
in time) received its full recognition, however, in the first mis¬ 
sionary activity. Missionary activity did begin in Jerusalem and 
in the synagogue, but once the majority of the Jews assented to 
the decision of their authorities in Jerusalem and judged Jesus 
to be a false Messiah they lost all preferential treatment. From 
then on Israel simply belonged to the nations, to the world to 
whom the gospel must be preached. It no longer had a special 
position, since the kingdom of God had been taken away from it. 

The question remains as to whether or not there are still 
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promises which are unfulfilled concerning the future of Israel. 
This problem has become urgent since the establishment of the 
state of Israel. 

The Old Testament prophecies concerning Israel are of four¬ 
fold character. 

a. The children of Israel who lived in the dispersion are re¬ 
peatedly promised that they will return to Jerusalem. Isaiah w rites, 
"lift up thine eyes roundabout and see: all they gather themselves 
together, they come to thee; thy sons shall come from far. 
and thy daughters shall be nursed at thv side” (Isaiah 60:4 IT.). 
Hostile heathenism will release the children of Israel and they 
will again gather together in Jerusalem. 

b. The second type of promise refers to the genuine conversion 
of Israel. Wc have already referred to the well-known thirty-first 
chapter of Jeremiah and to the thirty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel. 
Numerous references are found in all the prophetic writings to 
the coming conversion and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

c. The third type deals with the spontaneous coming up of the 
heathen to Mount Zion, attracted by the new glory of the reborn 
Israel. 

d. And finally, the fourth promise refers to the mighty salvation 
that shall be displayed before their lowered eyes. 

Now it is evident that the first of these promises was fulfilled in 
principle when Israel returned from Babylon. It was spiritually 
fulfilled when many Jews who had been dispersed in Greece and 
Rome, and throughout the world, were converted to Jesus Christ 
and thus reunited to the people of God. This promise was not 
concerned with the city of Jerusalem, the local Jerusalem, but 
with the Jerusalem that refers to the great king, the great son of 
David. It is exceedingly difficult to answer the question as to 
whether or not there is an unfulfilled element in this promise 
which has now begun to be fulfilled in the formation of the state 
of Israel. But in any case a single element of this prophecy ought 
not to be isolated from the other three. For within the context 
of the prophecy, return from captivity and dispersion is intrinsi¬ 
cally connected with genuine conversion and a new entrance into 
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the salvation of the Lord. The return of countless Jews to the 
present day land of Israel contains many elements which remind 
us of ancient prophecies. Nevertheless it may be the case that in 
principle, from a spiritual point of view, this return is something 
completely different, something that is entirely outside of the 
horizon of the prophets. And yet it appears to me that it is possible 
that God may use this reunion of the people of Israel as a means 
to a new spiritual growth. For this reason missions to Israel and 
particularly in the land of Israel have a great importance, and we 
must reverently await what God may do. 20 

The second Old Testament promise of the conversion of Israel 
is regarded by the New Testament as having been fulfilled by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost and the conversion of 
thousands of the children of Israel which followed. Peter refers 
with great boldness to the well-known words of Joel. The conver¬ 
sion of Israel foretold by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and all the prophets 
has been fulfilled. It has become a fact in Jesus Christ. It was not 
the entire people of Israel that were converted but those who 
came to conversion were indeed the Israel of God, the Israel 
that had received the promises which were “for them and for 
their children” (Acts 2:39). 

The fulfilment of the fourth promise lies to a large measure 
outside the dimensions of world history. The glory and perfect 
peace that God shall give when the wolf shall lie down with the 
lamb can be tasted and foreshadowed here on earth to a degree, 
but its deepest reality cannot be realized until God “shall wipe 
all tears from our eyes” (Revelation 21:4; cf. Isaiah 25:8). 

It is thus extremely difficult to determine whether all the 
promises of God concerning Israel have already been fulfilled. 
One thing is certain, the New Testament proclaims that all these 
promises, including the fourth promise, have been fulfilled in 
the death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. They are 
therefore realized in principle; no single word of God is in vain. 
God had done what he said he would do. But the Bible itself 
teaches that some of the words of God receive more than one 
fulfillment, and from time to time God weaves the threads of his- 
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tory in an unsuspected way. Thus the above-named promises shall 
first receive their complete realization in the day when the majesty 
and glory of the people of God shall be brought within the new 
Jerusalem. 

Is there then no single promise concerning Israel of which we 
can say with certainty that it remains to be fulfilled within the 
course of this world’s history? This question again brings us back 
to Romans 9 to 11 and particularly to Romans 11:25, of which 
we have already spoken. If we understand the “all Israel” in the 
second part of the text as referring to the natural descendants of 
Abraham, there is then reason to hold that the gathering of the 
gentiles will again quicken many Israelites to jealousy (as it did 
in the past), and bring them to repentance, “so that” the chosen 
of Israel will be converted. More than this we dare not say. It is 
therefore evident that in addition to missions to other nations, 
missions to Israel demand our full attention. Israel has no priority, 
no preference, but it must not be forgotten. It is indeed possible 
that God still has amazing plans for his people. It is possible that 
this is what Paul meant when he said: “have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid: but rather through their fall salva¬ 
tion is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. 
Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles; how much more 
their fulness” (Romans 11:11-12). 

The only proper attitude for us is to wait, with reverence and 
humility, to see what God is going to do in this perplexing moment 
of world history. 

By evangelization we usually understand our efforts to bring 
back into the church covenant members who have wandered or 
strayed away. However, it is difficult to draw the line, since we 
do not know who belonged to the covenant. And yet there is 
always a certain difference between work conducted in a land 
where the gospel has never been preached and work carried on in 
a land that has been under the influence of the gospel for many 
centuries. 21 

The verb euaggelizesthai (to evangelize) is not used in Scrip- 
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lute in the specific sense in which we employ it \n Dutch. And 
this word is employed in other languages such as F.nglish in the 
much broader sense of the preaching of the gospel, without 
making a sharp distinction between what we call missions and 
evangelization. We may compare our own evangelistic work to 
the preaching of the Old Testament prophets to the apostate chil¬ 
dren of Israel of their day. The prophet called the wayward back 
to the God of the covenant and to his service, to be his people. Of 
course we must keep the important distinction in mind, namely, 
that the preaching of the prophets constitutes an element in the 
history of God’s revelation, a link in the chain of God's self¬ 
revelation. 

Certain parallels to our concept of evangelistic work are also 
to be found in the preaching of Jesus to the Jews of his day. Jesus’ 
preaching also contained an clement of calling back to the cove¬ 
nant and to a new and obedient hearing of the word of the Lord. 
Of course the difference is here even plainer and more profound, 
since the preaching of Jesus was the fulfilment of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets, and since in him and in his work God’s revelation 
reached its climax. A further similarity and point of difference 
with what we call evangelization can also be found in the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel to the Jews of their day by the apostles. 

There is a great deal of difference between making known 
the gospel to people who have never heard of Christ and preach¬ 
ing that same gospel to those whose parents or grandparents were 
true members of the church. The responsibility of the latter group 
is greater and the word can therefore be brought with greater 
claim and power. They may be addressed on the basis of the 
covenant and admonished to return to God, on whom they have 
turned their backs. One may note that Paul, in his preaching to 
the heathen, for example, in Athens, is milder, more entreating, 
and more sympathetic than when he confronts the children of 
the covenant. 

We would do well, however, not to overstress this distinction 
between missions and evangelization. In our day there are many 
around us who certainly had believing forebears but who are so 
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woefully ignorant of the gospel that it is impossible to address 
them on the basis of the covenant. Such stand in the midst of the 
stream of our modern Godless culture; they are without religious 
conviction and regard as fools any who would speak to them of 
Jesus Christ. The ignorance of the Bible that is abroad today is 
so great that to preach the gospel one must begin at the very 
beginning. Consequently, although there is still a certain differ¬ 
ence between missions and evangelization the two are continually 
drawins closer together." 

Insofar as method is concerned there is often only the slightest 
difference between evangelization and missions. At this time in 
missions we encounter adverse judgments against Christianity 
more frequently. There is a general mistrust of Western im¬ 
perialism. Many have come to regard the West as materialistic, 
irreligious, and self-seeking. And in the work of evangelization 
we similarly encounter countless criticisms of the church and the 
gospel, so that strong opposition is met in both evangelization 
and missions. The door must be open in both activities, and as 
Paul has so clearly seen, our own best efforts are insufficient; 
God alone can open it, and in response to the prayers of his 
people he will open it. To the degree that the process of seculariza¬ 
tion gains momentum in our modern world, we can expect that 
evangelization shall become more and more like missions. And no 
matter how they may differ from one another, since missions has 
to do with the “not yet,” and evangelization with the “no more,” 
they are still the same, insofar as both are based upon the same 
calling of Christ and both are expressions of his compassionate 
love, which overshadows all sheep that have gone astray without 
a shepherd. 



The Missionary Approach 



Chapter 6 


The Fundamental Principles of the Approach 


16. The Preliminary Question 

We are aware of a feeling of uncertainty as we leave the 
biblical foundations of missions and begin our consideration of 
the problem of the missionary approach. The questions concern¬ 
ing the foundation of missions were theological questions that 
could be resolved on the basis of data derived from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. If we agree on the authority of Scripture, our position is not 
subject to question. We simply had to listen to what the Bible 
said concerning the future of the nations and the task of the 
church. But what is our authority for the problems of the mis¬ 
sionary approach? Does the Bible teach us how we must approach 
the heathen? 

Within the history of missions there have repeatedly been those 
who drew incorrect conclusions from the manner in which Paul 
fulfilled his apostolic office. Some people have concluded that a 
missionary must follow Paul’s method in all of his preaching. For 
example, some have maintained that since we must imitate the 
missionary approach of Paul, the missionary ought to support 
himself by practicing a trade. And since Paul did not work in any 
one place for more than three years, neither may a modern mis¬ 
sionary. In consequence, on the basis of the conviction that the 
Scriptures must be used as a guide book, all sorts of conclusions 
have been drawn from the missionary activity of the apostles. In 
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practice, however, many of these conclusions have as a rule been 
proven to be foolish and absurd. In the mission field of Central 
Africa or somewhere on an island in the South Seas, it is impossi¬ 
ble to follow the method chosen by Paul in his day and world, 
under the circumstances he faced. Nor can the gospel be preached 
in the manner Paul used on the Areopagus. The missionary must 
carefully take into account the specific situation and circumstances 
of the people with whom he is dealing. A missionary must feel 
his way with great care. The conclusion might easily be reached 
that the content of preaching is given in Scripture but that the 
manner of preaching, and the question of the missionary ap¬ 
proach, is a matter of personal tact and of applying oneself to 
the given circumstances. It might be held further that theology 
can contribute nothing with regard to the manner of approach, 
since it is anthropology, ethnology and psychology that are here 
the experts. According to such a solution, the Bible provides the 
content, the “what” of preaching, but the manner, the “how” 
of preaching must be discovered otherwise. In fact each mis¬ 
sionary must himself seek to discover a method that is proper. 

But such a solution is loo simple. History, which raps our 
knuckles mercilessly when we make a mistake, has taught us that 
the missionary approach does indeed have theological aspects. 
A single illustration can readily illustrate what we have in mind. 
No matter how well-intentioned they may have been, those who 
ignored theological principles have in fact run into great diffi¬ 
culty. Missionaries may adopt the way of life of a people, speak 
their language, associate themselves with their religious concepts, 
utilize sayings derived from their religious literature, and from 
the standpoint of ethnology or psychology all this may be ex¬ 
cellent. And yet it still may be necessary for theology to issue a 
warning that such efforts which seek to draw so close to a people 
must proceed with caution, lest they sacrifice the purity of the 
gospel. 1 On the other hand, it is also possible to have the best 
intentions and to ignore the cultural possessions of a people, and 
to preach the gospel pure and simple, without any application 
to their specific characteristics. History has shown that such a 
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procedure is also questionable, for in such instances the mis¬ 
sionary supposes that he is simply preaching the gospel in its 
purity, whereas in fact he is unconsciously propagating his own 
Western way of thought. Here again theology can offer a correc¬ 
tive criticism, since such a method docs not take seriously enough 
the people to whom one speaks. God, in contrast, takes us, and 
those to whom we speak, very seriously, and as his ministers we 
ought to do the same. Abstract, disembodied and history-less 
sinners do not exist; only very concrete sinners exist, whose sinful 
life is determined and characterized by all sorts of cultural and 
historical factors; by poverty, hunger, superstition, traditions, 
chronic illnesses, tribal morality, and thousands of other things. 

I must bring the gospel of God’s grace in Jesus Christ to the whole 
man, in his concrete existence, in his everyday environment. It is 
obviously then a great error on my part if I do not take a person’s 
culture and history seriously. 

It is then impossible that psychology and ethnology should 
speak the last and decisive word with respect to the missionary 
approach. The latter involves so many theological points that 
theology must have an important voice, or rather—the decisive 
voice. Other sciences can indeed render a most valuable service, 
and in particular concrete situations they can even be absolutely 
essential, but the principles of the missionary approach must still 
be derived from Scripture. The content of preaching is not un¬ 
related to the method of preaching, but in one way or another the 
content supplies the principles which determine the method. Thevo 
is, of course, a great deal of leeway for all sorts of nuances in 
approach, for personal tact and initiative, and for the employment 
of various means and methods derived from ethnology and psy¬ 
chology. However, all such diversity is subservient to the juris¬ 
diction of what is preached. The content of preaching, the Word 
of God, must tell us what we ought in every instance to do and 
not to do. 

We may even put the matter more strongly. What is preached, 
the content of preaching, is not a theory, not a philosophical 
system, but it is God himself. We are not postmen but ambassa- 
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dors of Christ; through our words God himself exhorts, and when 
we extend an invitation, we do so in the name of Christ (II 
Corinthians 5:20). Our preaching is the place where the living 
Christ encounters a lost and confused mankind. What happens 
on the mission field is most serious and decisive: Christ himself 
comes to a group of people, to a nation or tribe. And it is for this 
reason that the manner of the approach, the “how,” must at every 
moment be a recognizable expression of Christ’s love and un¬ 
fathomable mercy. 

17. The Factors Determining the Approach 

It is thus incorrect to suppose that the method of the approach 
is exclusively determined by the content of preaching, and it is 
equally incorrect to hold that method, that the “how,” is only a 
question of tact, psychological insight, and accommodating one¬ 
self to the circumstances. The method of the missionary approach 
is in principle controlled by the content of the preaching, by what 
is preached, although in practice there is adequate room for 
diversity. 

It is, however, necessary that consideration be given to such 
factors that influence the method of approach. For although we 
have asserted with emphasis that the primary and decisive factor 
is determined by God himself, by the Scriptures, by that which 
we preach, so that all others have only a subordinate and sub¬ 
servient function, nevertheless, we would in no way deny that 
other factors can be of great significance, so that it is quite profit¬ 
able for us to review several of them here. 

a. The first question that I ought to ask is: to whom am I 
bringing the gospel? It is perfectly clear that I speak to a child 
differently than I speak to an adult, that I tell a child a Bible 
story differently than to an adult. It is perfectly obvious that the 
person to whom I speak influences the manner in which I speak. 
The content of God’s Word itself teaches us that I must seriously 
consider the person to whom I would direct myself. Under no 
circumstances may I present the Word of God in general, ab¬ 
stract timeless formulas addressed to no one. As an ambassador 
of the living Christ 1 must direct myself to living people and I must 
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earnestly consider them as persons, in all their circumstances, and 
in all their traits of character. 

What we have just said is taught on every page of Scripture. 
In fact it constitutes one of the most momentous elements in the 
history of revelation. God never speaks in the abstract, but he 
always addresses himself to real people. When God speaks to 
Abraham, he does not give utterance to a vague universal state¬ 
ment but to a concrete message directed to Abraham, in the 
particular circumstances in which he lived. And when God spoke 
through Moses to Pharaoh, his word was completely different, 
since it was directed to a completely different person. Jesus spoke 
in a different way to the Pharisees than to his converted disciples; 
Paul addressed himself differently to Festus than to the crowd at 
Lystra. The different way in which God spoke at different times 
is so essential in the history of revelation that it constitutes a con¬ 
trolling element. The revelation of God docs not hang in a 
vacuum, it is not an abstract universal truth that descended upon 
us, but God’s revelation entered into our history. It took form 
“and dwelt among us.” Because the incarnation of the Word 
constitutes the very heart of the history of revelation, the revela¬ 
tion of God always bears the character of a living, concrete 
encounter. 

First, those of us who would preach the word of God to others 
cannot do otherwise than give the fullest recognition to the peo¬ 
ple to whom we address ourselves. We are ministers of Jesus 
Christ and the servant is not above his master. We must know, 
seek, and love those to whom we would address ourselves in the 
name of Christ, if we really wish to be the means through which 
the living God will encounter them. 

b. A second factor in the missionary approach is the signifi¬ 
cance of the person who bears the missionary message. Not 
only must we consider the person to whom we are bringing the 
message, but we must also take into account the person who 
brings the message. A father speaks differently to a child than 
a child speaks to his friend. An older person speaks differently 
than a younger person. A person with a fiery temperament will 
bring the gospel in another way than a person with a quiet, gentle 
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nature. The preaching of the gospel is something quite different 
from the recitation of a lesson. The gospel must pass through a 
living person to reach another living person, and this involves 
the entire nature, life, and temperament of the person proclaiming 
the gospel. A piano sounds different than a violin, even though 
both play the same melody. 

What we have been saying is readily illustrated from Scripture. 
The prophets of the Old Testament display all sorts of differences 
in character. One is much more emotional and visionary than the 
other. Elijah is quite different from Elisha. And Matthew presents 
the gospel of Christ in a completely different form than does John. 
The milieu in which the bearer of the gospel is born, his develop¬ 
ment, his cultural background, his personal characteristics, and 
his age all play a part and are all used in the hand of God. Note 
how God prepared the whole life of Jeremiah: “before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee; and before thou earnest forth out of 
the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations” (Jeremiah 1:5). This means that God took care of 
the milieu in which the prophet was born and he had a hand in 
all the factors which gave shape to the young life of the prophet. 
It is true that in the history of revelation the main author is the 
unchangeable Holy Spirit who speaks through the mouth of 
apostles and prophets. But it is also true that the means which he 
uses are of such great significance that the Holy Spirit never over¬ 
powers them and never reduces them to lifeless instruments in 
his hand, but rather the Holy Spirit gives to each his own place 
and task. The primary author does not make of the secondary 
author a typewriter or a dictating machine. And yet the Holy 
Spirit speaks through men and makes use of all their distinctively 
individual qualities and abilities. This is what we mean when we 
speak of “organic inspiration.” The organ through which the 
revelation is given is not a thing but a person. 

Likewise we would stress that the bearer of the gospel is not a 
thing but a person. His whole personality plays its part. It would 
be just as foolish to prescribe to a missionary in detail how he must 
approach various people as it would be to prescribe to parents in 
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detail how they must bring up their children. Parents know how 
to bring up their children quite naturally. A child’s upbringing 
cannot be the result of a stiff and mechanical lesson learned by 
heart. The same is also true of missions. Some missionaries may 
begin by becoming friends of the children and thereby sub¬ 
sequently reaching the elders. And other missionaries may follow 
a completely different course. Each missionary will bring his 
message in a different way. Each missionary ought to remain 
natural, he ought to be himself, and not be artificial or forced. 
Each missionary ought to present himself as he is, as a servant 
of Christ. He ought not to do violence to his own person and put 
on an unnatural face. He may simply be himself without asserting 
himself. The missionary is in the service of his master, Jesus 
Christ, and Christ would use the missionary to encounter those 
who do not know him. 

c. A third element of significance is the time of the encounter. 
One speaks differently to a person when he is sick in bed than 
when he is in the middle of his work. Paul spoke differently to the 
crew of a ship in the middle of a storm than when the ship lay 
quietly in the harbor. Each moment has its own particular oppor¬ 
tunities and difficulties. Some moments lend themselves better 
than others to a serious discussion. 

It is always a part of good strategy to seize the proper moment. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles Jesus spoke of the streams of living 
water because at that feast the prayer for rain occupied a central 
position (John 7:38). And Paul told the Colossians with empha¬ 
sis that they must redeem the time; that is they must use the 
appropriate time to the full. Sometimes the opportunity, the 
kairos, the appropriate time can come in the midst of an ordinary 
conversation, in a train, on a sick bed, or at work. The believer 
must always watch for such moments, for they are the gifts of 
God, and it is a great thing to be able to speak a word that ap¬ 
plies at such a moment (Colossians 4:5). 

We must not. however, become slaves of opportunity and wait 
so long for the proper moment that it becomes too late. In his 
second epistle to Timothy, where Paul is strongly under the 
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impression of the urgency of the gospel, he says “Preach the word. 
Be instant in season and out of season” ( eukairoos, akairoos). 
The preacher must sometimes break through the inopportune 
moment and shape the opportunity because time presses. How¬ 
ever, the moment in which we preach always has an influence 
upon the manner of our preaching. 

In the main Paul is keenly conscious that the present world 
period is the opportune moment for preaching. For our period of 
world history is a moment of crisis, the period between the resur¬ 
rection of Christ and the last things. The present is the great 
moment of preaching. In his address on the Areopagus Paul laid 
emphasis upon the very special character of the present time. 
For “God now commandeth all men everywhere to repent” (Acts 
17:30). Paul could lay emphasis upon the moment of crisis of 
history because in his day there was a vague consciousness of 
being at the entrance of a new world period. The word of the 
apostle therefore cut deeply and penetrated into the thought of 
his time. And in any case whether people are aware of it or not, 
we live today in a great divine period, a period set aside by God to 
call all the nations of the earth to his gospel. And this moment of 
time is of undeniable significance for the whole preaching of the 
gospel. 

d. And finally, the place in which the preaching takes place is 
of significance for the manner in which the gospel is to be 
preached. It makes a difference whether you meet a man in his 
own milieu, in his own house where he feels secure, or in a 
hospital where he feels lonely and out of his element. It makes 
a difference whether you encounter a person in a youth camp or 
in a popular gathering. Each place has its own atmosphere, its 
own specific possibilities and difficulties. John the Baptist let 
people come to him near the Jordan, far from their own cities 
and towns, in the loneliness of the wilderness, and there he pro¬ 
nounced his great judgments upon them. Jesus willingly sought 
men in their own houses; he visited with Matthew, and he entered 
the house of Zacchcus. In any case the place of encounter is im¬ 
portant. It can be a hindrance or a help. And in general we can 
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say that if we would bring about an abiding change in the life of 
a person, it is wise to meet him where he is, in his own house, 
in his own circle, and not where we are. 

We can summarize what we have said with respect tc the man¬ 
ner or method of the missionary approach as follows: the manner 
of the approach is limited in principle by the character of the 
message which we bring, by the content of the proclamation. 
There is, however, as we have seen, a wide area for diversity in 
approach. And in this area there are in particular four factors to 
be considered which define the manner of our approach, namely, 
to whom we are speaking, who is bringing the message, and where 
and when the message is to be delivered. The manner of the mis¬ 
sionary approach is never a dead thing. It can never be compre¬ 
hended in a dry schematism. It must always be sought and found 
in a situation in which both the preacher and his hearers find 
themselves; it must be found each time in a vital and dynamic 
way. A proper approach is, moreover, essential, since the mis¬ 
sionary approach is God’s approach to mankind; it is a moment 
in God’s encounter with lost humanity. It can therefore never be 
arbitarily understood or reduced to an abstract theory; it must 
be always experienced as a holy wonder performed in God’s 
service. God stretches forth his hands to those who stand before 
us, and it pleases God to do so by making use of us. It is then only 
proper that we should use all the forces at our disposal. 

18. The Approach in Its Twofold Sense 

Up until now we have spoken of the approach as though it 
were a single totality. Before we go further, however, it is neces¬ 
sary to make a distinction between what we shall call the ap¬ 
proach in a broader sense and the approach in preaching. We 
shall refer to the latter as the “kerygmatic approach.” 

In the course of the history of missions it has often been naively 
supposed that missions is concerned solely with preaching, so 
that only the kerygmatic approach need be considered. It has 
become clear, however, that the approach as a whole is a much 
more inclusive event, an event in which the kerygmatic consti- 
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tutcs only a particular part. What we mean is readily understood 
if we consider u'hat happens when a white missionary enters a 
heathen country to preach the gospel. As soon as he sets foot in 
the place where he is going to work, he must face the question 
as to how he should approach the people. How must he win their 
confidence? How can he understand their inner life? 

The missionary is himself accustomed to a completely differ¬ 
ent mode of life. He dresses differently, desires a better house, 
and sleeps under a mosquito net. He will possibly eat different 
food and follow certain rules of hygiene to escape many illnesses. 
And if he is married it will soon appear that he sustains a com¬ 
pletely different relation to his wife from that of those around 
him. Moreover, he speaks a different language and disregards all 
sorts of religious rules considered necessary by the populace. In 
case of illness he does not call for the witch doctor, he does not 
work with charms and the like, but he uses medicine which he 
has brought with him, and which he carefully guards. In short, 
those to whom he would speak very quickly understand that this 
missionary lives in a manner which is in every respect different 
from theirs. He is different from them in everything. Everything 
that they regard as holy and necessary, he disregards. With amaze¬ 
ment they notice that he tramples the old tribal morality under¬ 
foot. In their eyes this missionary is a terribly dangerous person, 
a person who disregards the most holy precepts, a thoroughly 
ill-bred man, and above all a thoroughly stupid man. 

The missionary has to learn everything. He has to learn how 
to speak the language, and in this respect he is more stupid than 
the smallest child. He must in this strange world also learn what 
fruits are edible and w'hat are not. He appears as the very picture 
or epitome of a grown-up child, as one who literally knows noth¬ 
ing, yet is so conceited that he does not live according to the old 
tried and trusted rules prescribed by their divine forefathers. 2 

Much must take place before the missionary can finally com¬ 
mand the language w'ith sufficient skill so that he is gradually 
able to present something from the Bible. Before the kerygmatic 
approach begins, the approach in the broader sense has long been 
in process. We need not emphasize the fact that the approach 
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in the broadc* sense is of the greatest significance for the kerygma- 
tic approach. During this period of the general approach a strong 
unwillingness to listen to the missionary can arise. The members 
of the tribe are usually watching for an unlucky disaster to over¬ 
take the missionary, because of his failure to honor the sacred 
rules of the tribe. The tribal ancestors will not permit such 
mockery to go unavenged. If no misfortune takes place either to 
the missionary or to his wife, then it may be concluded that he 
has some secret power over the spirits and he will be feared and 
avoided all the more. The missionary himself usually notices veiy 
little of all this. He lives quietly as usual and does his best to gain 
entrance. But the manner in which he lives during this entire 
period is of extreme importance. It is during this period that it 
is decided whether or not he will be able to break through the 
wall of misunderstanding and fear and win the confidence of the 
tribe, or whether he will be regarded as an extremely unwelcomed 
intruder. 

Of course what we have been saying refers to the first mis¬ 
sionary in a new territory. Those who follow will naturally have 
it easier. They are sure of a certain measure of trust, yet there 
still remains the question of approach. Barriers can be erected 
that will hamper the proclaiming of the gospel, or beneficial ties 
can be established which will remain throughout the years. 

It would thus certainly be an oversight if we concentrated solely 
on the kerygmatic approach, on the manner or method of preach¬ 
ing. We shall therefore look first of all at the approach in the 
broader sense, with its many aspects. 

At the outset, we can establish two general principles. 

a. Our approach ought always to minimize as much as possi¬ 
ble the dangers and tensions which automatically accompany 
entry into a foreign territory. 

b. Our approach ought to be of such a nature that those who 
bear the gospel do not stand in its way but appear rather as 
living introductions to the message. Only then may it be hoped 
that when the gospel is subsequently preached, it will fall on 
fertile soil. 
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The Approach in the Broader Sense 


19. Biblical Foundations 

Before proceeding further it is well to note that there is scrip¬ 
tural basis for the approach in the broader sense. The Scriptures 
view the question of approach in a very broad context and note all 
sorts of factors. They are never concerned with preaching alone, 
but are concerned with all the other elements constituting the 
environment in which preaching takes place. 

That such is the case is clearly evident from the very beginning 
in the gospels. Jesus not only preached, but his entire entry, the 
works that he did, the manner in which he conducted himself 
among all sorts of groups of people, were all included within the 
greater context of his official work. Note the expression in Acts 
1:1 where Luke refers to his Gospel as the things that Jesus 
“began both to do and to teach.” Luke even mentions what Jesus 
did before mentioning what he taught. And Jesus himself pointed 
with emphasis to the fact that he had a greater witness than that 
of John “for the works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me” (John 5:36). We must in other words consider the 
entire entry of Jesus, his approach to the people to whom he 
spoke, as an indivisible whole. His preaching was ever enclosed 
within the framework of his deeds. His deeds illustrated, classi¬ 
fied, and undergirded his preaching. 

90 
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We cannot help but think here of the wonders of Jesus. Whereas 
in the last century people were generally inclined to spiritualize 
these wonders, and, for example, to interpret the cleansing of the 
lepers as the cleansing of the inner leprosy of sin, we are now more 
deeply conscious that these wonders occupy an entirely unique 
place within the totality of Jesus’ work. The wonders of Jesus 
are closely connected with the kingship of God. As convincing 
“signs" of the kingdom of heaven, they belong to the new world 
order, in which God will disclose his kingly power in this world. 
When Jesus sent forth his disciples, be sent them to preach “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils” (Matthew 10:7,8). Where Jesus 
comes, the demons flee, the storm is stilled, the fever subsides, and 
a new day dawns above this world cursed by sin and misery. 

Because these wonders were signs of the kingdom promised in 
the Old Testament they were a powerful confirmation of the fact 
that Jesus was indeed the Messiah, the God-given king. And they 
thus strengthened the teaching of our Lord to his contemporaries. 

We noted in a preceding chapter that a certain delay in the 
fulfilment of the last things is increasingly apparent in the gospels. 
The feast is ready but great events cannot yet take place because 
the guests have not yet arrived. This delay is made meaningful 
by the missionary command that all the nations must be invited 
to the feast that God has set on Mount Zion. During this period 
of delay something of the kingdom of God is, however, still 
visible. Jesus himself said 

And these signs shall follow them that believe; in my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover . . . 

And as Mark later describes how the apostles went forth and 
preached he adds “and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs following" (Mark 
16:17-20). This does not mean that visible miracles will occur 
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at every time and place, but it docs mean that the church should 
live in the consciousness that in Jesus Christ a new era has begun. 
It should live in the climate of miracle and daily experience that 
God is a God who performs wonders. 

If we experience these things stronger and deeper in our mis¬ 
sionary work, we will undoubtedly see that God would still use 
these means to confirm his word. The equipment of modem 
medical science which enables us to effectively combat various 
diseases, gives us a tremendous advantage on the mission field. 
But this advantage is at the same time a disadvantage, insofar as 
we have learned to think in such a natural scientific manner that 
there is scarcely any room in our life for wonder. And yet anyone 
acquainted with the history of missions and with the lives of 
those who have worked in the mission field knows very well that 
the missionary life is often full of marvelous answers to prayer 
and full of wonders. Very little of this is generally known, but 
those of us who have been close at hand have seen enough to know 
what great blessings have taken place. 

One thing is clear in any event: The Scriptures never view the 
preaching of the gospel as an isolated independent event or 
activity; it is always included within the larger context of such 
acts of God that he still performs in our own day. 

We would do well, in our treatment of the approach in the 
broader sense, not to think only of the signs and wonders de¬ 
scribed in the gospel. Countless other things must be taken into 
consideration. Think of Jesus' relationship to tax collectors, Sa¬ 
maritans. to an adulterous woman, and to sinners who came to 
him in full repentance. Innumerable little things characterize 
the preaching of Jesus and give it a particular form within the 
hard reality of everyday life. The glance with which Jesus could 
sometimes look at someone, an outstretched hand, a simple ges¬ 
ture could sometimes say more than words about the new element 
which had in him entered into this world. By his entry into the 
house of Matthew, by his questioning of the Samaritan woman, by 
the things he did on the Sabbath, indeed by a thousand small and 
apparently insignificant actions, he broke down the present social 
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and religious order and laid the foundations of a new society in 
which all would be different. 

The apostle understood the immeasurable significance of these 
things. “Be followers of me even as I also am of Christ” (1 Corin 
thians 11:1). And when Peter entered into the house of Cornelius 
he was aware of the fact that by his very deed he had broken 
with the view of the heathen held by those of his day and had 
inaugurated a totally new relationship. When Paul permitted 
women to labor with him in the preaching of the gospel (Phil- 
lippians 4:3), and when he spoke a good word for a runaway 
slave (Philemon), he knew very wed that his whole conduct and 
attitude with respect to social relationships was of far-reaching 
significance. A man cannot only preach, he must also live. And 
the life that he lives, with all its little peculiarities, is one of two 
things: cither it emasculates his preaching or it gives it flesh and 
blood. But in either case it does something. The approach is thus 
never simply a search for words; it is at every moment an ap¬ 
proach to living people, an approach which discloses itself in our 
entire attitude toward life. And when we approach people they 
not only listen to what we say but, especially in the beginning, 
they pay attention to what we do. 1 

20. The Missionary As a Man 

As we consider the missionary approach we must recognize 
that the scriptural data cannot be carelessly applied to our mod¬ 
ern world, with its diversity of races and nations. A single glance 
makes it clear that we are concerned with relationships and 
situations which are entirely different from those that prevailed 
in the day of the apostles. Paul preached in a world which for 
the most part had the same culture as that in which he himself 
had been raised. He did not have to learn other languages but 
was understood everywhere, and his clothes and customs created 
no astonishment. He did not have to deal with nationalistic ten¬ 
sions, nor was he regarded as a representative of imperialism. He 
did not have to accommodate his preaching to the intellectual 
limitations of a people unable to grasp the profound significance 
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of his words. In general Paul could simply be himself. Of course 
he was obliged to accommodate himself to his audience. He him¬ 
self speaks of his becoming all things to all men that he might by 
all means save some. And in 1 Corinthians 9:19-21 he writes: 

... for though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that 1 might gain the more. And unto the 
Jews 1 became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them 
that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that arc under the law; to them that are without law as without 
law . . . that I might gain them that are without law. 

But although Paul had to deal with these problems to a certain 
degree, the modem missionary has to face such problems in 
a much more intensified form. A missionary who labors among 
people living in what we call an extremely “primitive” culture is 
confronted by phenomena which daily place him before great 
difficulties. How must he live? To what extent may he or must he 
accommodate himself to the level of life of those to whom he 
preaches? To what extent must he distinguish himself from those 
about him in his dress, his food, and his dwelling? What are the 
limits to which he ought to go in his service, in his ministering 
to the people? And to what extent may he remain himself? 

The history of missions furnishes many examples of men and 
women who tried to adapt themselves as much as possible to those 
among whom they preached the gospel. The Dutch medical mis¬ 
sionary of the London missionary society Johan Thcodorus van 
der Kemp, who labored among the Hottentots at the beginning of 
the last century in South Africa, considered it desirable to marry 
a freed Hottentot slave girl, and to live in a genuine Hottentot 
house, in order to come as close as possible to those to whom he 
would bring the gospel message. And when the great missionary 
Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China Inland mission, began 
his work in China in 1854, he chose Chinese dress and followed 
Chinese customs as far as possible. Tn both of these cases there lay 
behind these efforts the desire to minimize the disadvantages which 
accompany a stranger v/ho enters among a people with old and 
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established customs from an entirely different world. The effort 
was here made by the missionary to deviate as little as possible 
from the new environment and to stand out as little as possible 
in order not to detract from the message which the missionary 
had to bring. And it was this motivation which made it seem 
desirable to get rid of all their foreign characteristics and in the 
most literal sense to become as one of the people. 

Experience has shown us, however, that such identification is 
not always without danger. The possibility exists that the mis¬ 
sionary who casts off his own culture and identifies himself with 
his hearers will gradually sink spiritually and morally in his new 
environment and thereby lose the power to fulfil his calling. It 
is also possible that the people whose customs are being so care¬ 
fully imitated may view this as a form of deceit and react against 
it. In any case a great deal of care must be taken in deciding 
how far a missionary can and should go. But it is at least clear 
that the missionary must to a certain degree give up his freedom 
to be himself and must be bound by his new service, in order to 
save as many as possible. 

In discussing the position of the missionary we shall limit our¬ 
selves to two important points: his marriage and his salary. With 
respect to marriage we may be brief. In some respects it is un¬ 
doubtedly an advantage of Roman Catholic missions that their 
missionaries are unmarried. They are therefore freer in their 
movements, are less encumbered in times of danger, and are 
without the cares that threaten family life in a completely differ¬ 
ent world. And in some lands it is an advantage since it readily 
fits in with the asceticism so highly regarded in the East. It is on 
the other hand clear that in many respects marriage is a great 
help to the missionary. Married life is often a revelation when 
lived before the eyes of those to whom the gospel is preached. 
One of the weakest elements in the majority of the religious sys¬ 
tems of the world is the low position assigned to women. The 
mere fact that a man and a aoman arc working together and that 
the woman is honored and respected, that she supports completely 
the task of her husband, is in many lands in itself a sermon. In 
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addition, the woman has the great privilege of being able to 
supplement the work of her husband in many respects. She is 
able to fulfil many important functions. She can visit the sick 
and offer her loving assistance to the poor and distressed. By 
simply taking an interest in the ordinary things of life she can 
show something of the completely new life revealed in Christ. 
The history of missions is filled with examples of women mis¬ 
sionaries and the wives of missionaries who have contributed in 
an incomparable way to preparing for the reception of the gospel. 
The place of the woman is therefore of great significance to the 
missionary approach in the broadest sense. It is equally obvious 
that the upbringing and conduct of the children in the missionary’s 
household is also of importance. 

The question of the missionary’s salary is much more difficult. 
It has been repeatedly felt in the history of missions that the 
simple fact that the missionary and his helpers receive a salary 
is in some respects a disadvantage. The mendicant monk who is 
revered as a holy man is a well-known figure in the East. The 
religious teacher or priest to whom one gives gifts when one 
seeks help is also known. But the idea of regular pay is usually 
strange and not understood. It creates the impression that the 
missionary or those that send him have an ulterior motive. That 
the work of the missionary is performed purely out of love and 
mercy is understood with difficulty. And in our time of political 
tension and nationalistic movements missions can easily be re¬ 
garded as a dangerous instrument in the hand of the egotistical 
and imperialistic West. It is completely understandable, especially 
at the beginning, that missions are regarded as an attack on the 
life and customs of the people. Missions are in many cases felt 
to be a destructive force, which destroy the unity of the people, 
disturb the religion of the fathers, and is subversive to the entire 
life of the populace. Consequently, in a situation such as this, it 
is undesirable that the missionary worker is paid by foreign 
capital. Paul himself did not escape the criticism that he taught 
customs “which are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans” (Acts 16:21). This fault is considered to be all 
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the more serious when it is noticed that the missionary receives 
remuneration for his labor. 

From the Bible itself it is evident that the question of remunera¬ 
tion was also a problem in the days of the apostles. Paul is ex¬ 
tremely careful with respect to the question of money. In his 
first epistle to the Corinthians he devotes an entire chapter to this 
apparently so unimportant and material matter. He affirms with 
a certain emphasis that he had the right to ask for remuneration 
from those among whom he had sown spiritual things. (Thus, 
not from the church which had sent him out.) He said also “the 
Lord ordained that they which preached the gospel should live 
of the gospel” (1 Corinthians 9:14). From the fifteenth verse to 
the end of the chapter Paul indicates his personal reasons for not 
making use of his right to remuneration. It is perhaps not far 
from the truth if we suppose that the apostle realized that as a 
converted Pharisee he could very easily be accused of accepting 
this new faith because it paid very well, and he therefore knew 
what he was doing. Paul was very anxious to remove any basis for 
the criticism that he preached the gospel because it paid well to 
do so. This is perhaps the reason why he decided to earn his own 
keep. His reward is that “when I preach the gospel I may make 
the gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse not my power in 
the gospel” (vs. 18). 

We possess in the ancient Christian church a remarkable 
witness to the concern over this question of remuneration. In the 
Didache, a writing which dates back to the end of the first cen¬ 
tury, there is mention of “traveling apostles,” or itinerant preach¬ 
ers. It is then said “receive anyone who comes to teach the pure 
gospel.” “With respect to the apostles and prophets act according 
to the requirements of the gospel.” (Here the reference is ap¬ 
parently to Matthew 10:9 where it is said that they ought not 
to take either gold nor silver nor brass in their purses, etc.) Each 
apostle, the text continues, must be received as the Lord himself 
(compare Matthew 10:40). “And he shall stay one day and if 
need be the next also, but if he stay three, he is a false prophet. 
And, when the apostle gocth forth, let him take nothing save 
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bread, till he reach his lodging, but if he ask money, he is a 
false prophet... but not everyone that speaketh in the spirit, but 
if he hath the manners of the Lord.” 2 These words are indeed a 
strong proof as to how afraid the ancient church was of imposters. 

This problem again came repeatedly to the fore in the sub¬ 
sequent history of missions. Johannes Goszner (1773-1858), a 
great advocate of missions in the last century, is quite famous in 
this connection. He was raised a Catholic but later was converted 
to Protestantism. As a minister in Berlin he originally worked 
with the Berlin Mission Society, but he left the latter’s employ, 
since in his opinion it put too much emphasis upon the training 
of their missionaries. In 1836 he established a missionary organ¬ 
ization that preferred to send workers who were practically un¬ 
skilled, and who could follow Paul’s example and earn their own 
living by manual labor. Goszner stated that he preferred praying 
to begging. It cannot be denied that he inspired a stream of mis¬ 
sionary enthusiasm. During a ten year period he sent out eighty 
missionaries. Goszner’s influence was felt in the Netherlands by 
O. G. Heldring who established the Society of the Christian Work¬ 
men in 1847. Heldring concluded that the workmen sent to the 
mission field to assist the missionaries should also be regarded 
as missionaries and sent out as such. Thus, the notion that it is 
preferable to send out unskilled and unpaid, or scarcely paid, 
missionaries has more than once taken hold in the history of 
missions. 

What must we think of all such considerations? In consider¬ 
ing this question we would do well to begin with the normal 
scriptural rule that the preacher of the gospel must also live by 
the gospel. The fact that Paul did not make use of his right in 
the gospel for various reasons is no reason for us to ignore the 
rule, unless very peculiar circumstances should necessitate ex¬ 
ceptions. Our obligation is not simply to follow the example of 
Paul, but it is to hold to the principle he established. 

But we must indeed recognize that there are grave objections 
to paid missionaries. This applies even more strongly to native 
preachers than to missionaries who have come from a foreign 
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land. The foreigner is not judged by local standards as is the 
native evangelist. This matter is referred to in the report of the 
International Missions Conference at Tambaran: 

. . . the role of poverty and other worldliness is traditionally 
attributed to the priests or fakir. A priest who lives with his 
family in comparative comfort as a member of the community 
and receives a monthly salary larger than the income of the 
average man in the village, is a contradiction in terms and 
violates the instincts of Asiatic society . 3 

This is particularly true in India .here there is a feeling that 
the well paid mission worker is incongruous with the gospel of 
him who had no place to lay his head, and inevitably a parallel 
is drawn between the ascetics and mendicant priests, which India 
has known for centuries, and the well-shod and well-housed 
preachers of the gospel. And in such a comparison the latter are 
regarded with disfavor. Such considerations might lead us to en¬ 
dorse the principle of Gos/ner that it is better to send out un¬ 
skilled and unpaid missionaries. But there are very serious 
objections to Goszner's point of view. 

a. In the lirst place it is absolutely improper to use untrained 
missionaries. Missionary work is exceedingly exacting and re¬ 
quires deep insight and knowledge. The mistakes made by a mis¬ 
sionary' arc often still visible after centuries. If a missionary has 
no insight into the society in which he works, and if he has no 
conception of its religious background, he can commit great 
errors even w ith the best of intentions. Even mission work among 
the so-called primitive peoples requires deep study. It is generally 
recognized today that it is not responsible to send out men who 
are not prepared for their task. 

b. In the second place it is as a rule absolutely necessary that 
a missionary receive an adequate compensation. If such is not 
forthcoming the missionary must begin a secular occupation, a 
trade, a farm, or seek his livelihood in some other manner. But 
any attempt to earn his living brings him into a very complicated 
relationship to the society in which he lives. The missionary 
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then becomes the employer and is then entangled in the economic 
structure of the people. He must make a certain profit, and in the 
eyes of the natives it will probably seem excessively high. All 
sorts of business elements begin to enter into his relationship to 
the people, and in general these are more harmful than helpful. 
Many unsalaried missionaries have been sent out who have tried 
to overcome these difficulties with true boldness, but it has be¬ 
come ijuite apparent that as a rule this is not the proper way. 

It is also clear, however, that a method of missions which 
works with a roster of paid missionaries is beset with grave 
difficulties. The mother church, the sending church, cannot main¬ 
tain this in the lone run, and what is even worse, it is more and 
more clear that the daughter church, the young church on the 
mission field, is stunted in its growth from the very beginning. 
It learns ail too well to lean upon the financial support of the 
sending church, and it is thereby hindered in its own growth. 4 
This is one of the reasons why there is at present an increasing 
trend toward the utilization of the ordinary members of the 
congregation by letting them preach the gospel and bear a simple 
witness to their faith in their own surroundings. We are in this 
way again returning to the missionary method which yielded 
such fruit in the ancient Christian church. It is better to discuss 
how this method can be followed in our present circumstances 
when we come to consider the relationship of the mother church 
to its daughter church. 

21. The Missionary /Is a Bearer of Culture 

In the course of its development during the history of the 
world the missionary enterprise has been involved in the trans¬ 
mission of culture. This was not yet the case in the early Chris¬ 
tian church. Paul and his fellow workers taught nothing else 
but the gospel. However, when Christianity entered northern 
Europe it was closely connected with the Greek and Roman 
culture which gradually came to prevail. The missionaries who 
labored among the then primitive tribes did not hesitate to make 
use of their cultural advantage; they took advantage of every 
opportunity to demonstrate their higher civilization. 
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The same thing happened in later times when Christianity 
spread from Europe into Asia, Africa, and into other regions of 
the world. In most instances the missionaries entered regions 
that had been already penetrated by commerce or had already 
come under the control of Western colonial empires. The work 
of missions was thus inevitably involved in exerting cultural 
influence, and frequently missions voluntarily rendered an im¬ 
portant service in the process by which the West mastered the 
whole world. 

The question may be raised as to whether this influence was 
good or bad. In the preceding century it was generally regarded 
as being a good by-product. Many who had no love for missions 
credited it at least with the spread of Western civilization. And 
such persons w'ere also willing to accept the fact that missions 
also preached the gospel. It was felt that through education and 
other means the Western colonial powers had the task of intro¬ 
ducing Western civilization within their respective spheres of 
influence, and as a part of the process, the church had the 
responsibility of exerting religious influence. The state and church 
must therefore work hand in hand in civilizing the savage people. 
Alexander Schweitzer describes how a small Western section 
sought in the name of culture to conquer the whole earth through 
trade, colonization and missions/’ Some even felt that of the three 
forces, commerce, colonization, and missions, the latter was the 
most effective, not only because it did not use force, but especially 
since it penetrated more deeply into the life of the people. 

The renowned scholar of missions, G. Warncck, wrote an im¬ 
portant study on the relation of modern missions to culture. War- 
neck held that missionaries are not concerned with culture, but he 
recognized that as the bearers of the cultural gifts of the West 
they have a task to fulfil. And Warncck was clearly aware of the 
disadvantage imposed by this task. For he knew that our modern 
civilization often serves unlimited self-seeking and often hinders 
more than helps the spread of the gospel/ 1 In particular he pointed 
to the introduction of alcohol and opium by the Western powers 
for purely economic reasons, which as a result brought a great 
deal of misery. Thus in Warneck we already hear a critical note 
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concerning the transmission of Western culture and its role in 
missions. 

More recently we have gained a deeper and sharper insight 
into the very complicated phenomenon of cultural transference. 
And in this connection we might note the following: 

a. The transmission of culture, an encounter between two 
cultures, has frequently occurred in the course of world history. 
Cultural contact is a normal phenomenon in the life of nations. 
Such an encounter—or acculturation—leads as a rule to mutual 
influence and adaptation. In some instances, however, one of the 
two encountering cultures is so much stronger than the other 
that it is itself scarcely altered and it simply stamps itself upon 
the other. In such a case one culture remains a constant factor 
while the other is altered. Obviously a cultural encounter, with 
the resulting cultural change, is a process of long duration. It 
requires centuries to work itself through until it reaches a sort 
of balance. 

b. In the present day encounter between Western culture and 
the cultures of Asia, Africa and other regions of the world, the 
West has especially shown its technical and economic power. 
Western culture is a very closely knit unity of powers and poten¬ 
tialities. The West has produced such men as Newton and 
Edison, writers such as Shakespeare and Goethe, as well as phi¬ 
losophers, and such men as Beethoven and Bach, and Calvin and 
Luther. But, when the Western world comes in our day into con¬ 
tact with other cultures, it is the technical and economic capaci¬ 
ties which come to the fore. This technical and economic power 
is so great and striking, and it suddenly offers such unlimited 
perspectives, that it cannot help make a tremendous impression. 
As a result, however, the encounter between Western culture and 
that of India, China, and other lands, takes place on the peri¬ 
pheral sphere. Under the influence of the West, men till their 
land in another fashion, build their houses differently, treat the 
sick in a different way, see the value of money in a new light, 
and direct their education differently. A second consequence is 
found in a gradual change in social relationships. The old re- 
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ligious teachers who were so highly revered for their wisdom 
begin to lose much of their authority. The younger generation 
demands a new sort of science and thus asks for new leaders. A 
certain shift imperceptibly takes place and social life begins to 
take on a new aspect. 

Now the various cultures which the West encounters are living 
totalities in which all aspects of culture are interconnected. The 
cultivation of the land lies in the religious sphere and is regulated 
by all sorts of religious laws and practices. Architecture is also 
a sacred science, for a person’s dwelling is regarded as a place 
where men dwell with unseen powers. Sickness and death arc 
understood in connection with demonic powers. In short, every¬ 
thing, even the most material phenomena, is integrated in an all- 
inclusive religious world view. Therefore each penetrating change 
in external life has an effect on the religious life of the people. 
Contact with Western culture takes place in the external sphere, 
and apparently leaves the inner life of a people undisturbed, but 
it is undisturbed in appearance only, for it becomes more and 
more evident that with contact with the West a structural change 
occurs in the whole of life. Beyond doubt this constitutes one of 
the most dangerous aspects of the present day process of accul¬ 
turation. The West brings better methods of agriculture, greater 
well-being, greater technical capacities, yet it does not enter into 
the religious life of the people. The result is that a religious crisis 
of the most profound character is precipitated, the outcome of 
which is unpredictable. The deepest cause of this crisis is the fact 
that in spite of the apparently integral encounter between the 
West and other cultures, in general the West does not lay bare 
the deeper drives and tendencies of its own culture. Therefore, 
other peoples are pushed into a religious vacuum from which 
there is no escape. It is therefore not true that alcohol and opium 
constitute the only danger for people who have come into con¬ 
tact with the Western world. For even the apparently completely 
innocent and wholesome Western civilization has unleashed dan¬ 
gers of great magnitude. 

c. All this has become clear to us since we gained a deeper in- 
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sight into the character of what is called “primitive mentality.” 
The latter refers to an entirely different view of the world than that 
of our own culture. In Western thought man views the world as 
an object, as an object which he controls, examines, and investi¬ 
gates. He feels a certain distance between himself and the world. 
The Western world comes into contact, however, with cultures in 
which man is viewed to a much stronger degree as a small part 
of nature, as a segment within the great framework of nature, a 
tiny cell in the mysterious totality of the cosmos. Such an en¬ 
tirely different attitude toward the world elicits completely differ¬ 
ent reactions to phenomena. The Western man feels surer of 
himself and more powerful; he knows what he is and what he can 
do. If he is overtaken by a disaster he is quickly prepared to take 
countermeasures. People of other cultural spheres feel smaller, 
they arc more reverent in the presence of nature and feel an 
anxiety if they believe they have interfered too brutally in the 
course of nature, and thus become afraid that the mysterious 
powers which rule nature will turn upon them and destroy them. 
The West’s view of man and his place in the world is completely 
different from that of other cultures. And for this reason accul¬ 
turation is today a very serious matter. For it does not simply con¬ 
cern a particular individual point but it is concerned with a 
radically new orientation toward life, and a completely new atti¬ 
tude with respect to all sorts of phenomena. 

J. Van Baal has analyzed the effect of the essential elements 
of Western culture on other cultures. 7 Van Baal has pointed out 
that the members of non-Westcrn cultures, whether primitive or 
highly developed, live in an inner symbiosis with nature. They 
shun the new and hold fast to the sacred rules given by their di¬ 
vine ancestors. They regard themselves as individuals only to 
the very slightest degree. They put strong emphasis upon the 
tribe, the race, the nation, and regard it as a holy community 
that is bound up with nature and its divine background. The West 
is completely and radically different in all its attitudes toward 
life. It is dynamic. It is always busy creating new conditions of 
life. It assigns a major role to the individual and to his rights. 
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The consequences of i!ic process of acculturation which is now 
taking place are unforeseeable and of an extreme importance. 

d. The process of acculturation which is in itself so painful 
and desperate is still further complicated by two elements. 

In the first place there is the breath-taking tempo of a process 
which normally takes centuries. The present day process of ac¬ 
culturation has taken place with tremendous haste. Great seg¬ 
ments of the world have been transformed in each decade. 
Tremendous industries have arisen in places where a short lime 
ago there were impenetrable forests. Broad highways cross lands 
where a few years ago there was onlv silence. This tempo is one 
of the most alarming phenomenon of modern times. People do 
not have the opportunity to reflect upon what is happening to 
them, they are simply caught up in a maelstrom, without the 
chance to consider what they ought to do. Much of the restlessness 
and spiritual conflict that is characteristic of our present day 
world can be traced to the speed with which the process of cul¬ 
tural change is taking place. 

A second disturbing factor is that wherever the Western world 
has entered, political factors play a role. National sentiments arc 
awakened, a passionate desire is aroused to be speedily inde¬ 
pendent, politically and economically. People arc remarkably 
ready to forsake the heritage of their fathers and plunge into a 
stream of new ideas. They are quick to regard the old as a hin¬ 
drance, a narcosis. They desire to become strong and to assimi¬ 
late the technical aspects of Western culture as soon as possible. 
They wish to become equal with the West and win a place within 
world history. They would shake off the bonds of impotence and 
rise up as a new race. 

These political tensions have everywhere intensified the process 
of acculturation which was already so complicated. 

e. The West which had set off these explosions was itself com¬ 
pletely unprepared to give an answer to the questions that it 
raised. The West itself was religiously uncertain, and its own 
technical power had raised problems that it could not resolve. 
The West itself felt confused, bewildered, even despondent, anx- 
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ions, and unsure. The West could indeed sink mine shafts, and 
set up factories and make the wilderness inhabitable, but it was 
reticent when it came to the great problems of the meaning of 
human life and the unalterable validity of moral norms. When it 
came to such matters the West was unable to rise above a child¬ 
ish stammering. It could tell a great deal about electricity, but 
very little about God. a great deal about penicillin, but very little 
as to why and how this mysterious universe came into being. The 
Western world itself had fallen prey to despair and meaningless¬ 
ness. Its unrest had at times reached to the most irrational ex¬ 
tremes. And at this juncture in its history it was suddenly called 
upon to play a leading cultural role, at the very moment when 
more than ever before it felt itself to be inwardly powerless. 

And these are only a few points which we must consider if we 
would speak of the cultural transmission which is now' taking 
place throughout the whole world. 

It is in the midst of this tremendous process that missions, and 
naturally also the missionary, must work. It is undeniable that for 
the most part the missionary enterprise has not been sufficiently 
aware of these things. It has not been critical enough of the basic 
ideas and motives of Western culture. It has been too naive in 
its acceptance of Western science and the Western capacity to 
enrich human life as one of the blessings it could bestow, and it 
has not sufficiently understood that such blessings can also con¬ 
tain a hidden curse. It trained people in all sorts of profitable 
vocations, but it did not give enough consideration to the crisis 
which such education would arouse within the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren. As a rule it was too deeply impressed with the absolute 
superiority of Western culture above all other cultures to be at 
all aware of the shock that the preaching of Western civilization 
would necessarily bring with it. 

Unwittingly and unknowingly missions has in many parts of 
the world become a contributing cause to the inner dislocation 
and disturbance of the life and thought of the people, a disturbance 
which is the direct result of a too rapid process of acculturation. 

And yet it is the missionary enterprise which possesses the 
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only means that can bring about a solution. For it alone can 
carry the encounter to a deeper level; it alone can pierce through 
to the human heart. Through its preaching and call to faith and 
repentance, missions can lay a new foundation out of which a 
new life can blossom forth. But the missionary enterprise will be 
able to do this only if it becomes more deeply aware of the 
seriousness of the situation and strives with more genuine zeal to 
reflect upon the meaning of the gospel of Jesus Christ for the 
present day crisis. The deepest cause of the powcrlessncss that the 
work of missions has also experienced is that as Christians we 
have been too little aware of the thoroughly dangerous character 
of our own one-sided technical cultuie, and we have also failed 
in our own personal life to come to a sufficiently clear and uni¬ 
fied point of view, compatible with our Christian faith. Too 
frequently there is in our own heart an irreconcilable dichotomy 
between our faith in Jesus Christ and modern life and thought. 

In a much deeper sense than we are ourselves aware, we have 
become modern men who trust first in our hypodermic needles 
and technical ability, and only when these means fail do we begin 
to think of God. Those whom we have reached often have sensed 
this poverty and deficiency in our lives more clearly than wc our¬ 
selves. And from the very beginning they have felt the cleft in 
our lives between what we say we believe and what we repeatedly 
do in practice. Such poverty has rendered us powerless or at least 
weak in our struggle against the secularization which has arisen 
or begun to arise. We have been overly naive too long in our 
notion that we simply preach the gospel on the mission field. Too 
frequently we have failed to sec that the education we give and 
our whole attitude toward life is to a strong degree propaganda 
for Western culture, with its extremely dangerous elements. 
Therefore one of the requirements of every missionary is that he 
must be critical of his own life and of the culture which he always 
carries with him even though he may be unaware of it. 

22. The Comprehensive Approach 

Such considerations naturally bring us to the notion of the 
“comprehensive approach.” This term has achieved prominence 
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since its introduction ut the Ini^niiititMiiil Missions Conference at 
kmsak\\\ \\\ \92K. One report ot this conference staled: 

... in this endeavor hv realized that nun is u unity., und ih.it 
his spirit 11 : 1 1 life is indiudh/y rooted in nil his conditions—- 
physical, mental and social. We arc therefore desirous that the 
program of missionary woik among ail peoples he sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve the whole man in every aspect of his 
life and relationships. s 

The Indian Christian, K. T. Paul, also wrote: 

The Indian villager is not helped unless he is helped simul¬ 
taneously in every phase of his life, and in regard to every 
relationship he bears to others. The service must he compre¬ 
hensive to get anywhere, and it must he comprehensive from 
the very beginning. 9 

From that point on it became customary in the literature of inter¬ 
national missions to speak of the four-dimensional character of 
missions. Missions, so it is held, is simultaneously preaching, 
education, medical care, and social-economic aid. 

This entire line of reasoning and motivation contains all sorts 
of elements which, in our judgment, give reason to cause us to 
distrust the concept of “a comprehensive approach." 10 Our objec¬ 
tions can be clearly summarized in the following points: 

a. In the first place this line of reasoning is based upon the 
“unity of man," so that the comprehensive character of the ap¬ 
proach is based on anthropological and opportunistic grounds. 
We have seen, however, that a proper theory of missionary ap¬ 
proach must have a biblical basis. If we are to understand this 
problem correctly, we must introduce a theological basis. Because 
the theological basis is either entirely forgotten or too little moti¬ 
vated by Scripture, this necessitates a new r basis and explanation 
of the concept of a “comprehensive approach." 

b. In the second place it is incorrect to state that a man’s spir¬ 
itual life is “entirely rooted in his environment.” It would be 
quite different if this declaration had restricted itself to stating 
that a person's spiritual life is interwoven in all the conditions of 
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life, so that any change wrought in a person's spiritual life has 
necessary consequences in the rest of his activities. However, the 
statement in the council's declaration creates the impression that 
medical help, education and social economic aid can bring ahout 
repentance, so that if the circumstances ol life arc altered, the 
proper spiritual life wall automatically follow. 

c. And in the third place the concept of a four-dimensional 
missions is completely misleading, for it cooidinnles the preaching 
of the gospel with education, medical assistance, and technical 
and social-economic aid, and it does this in such a manner that 
these four tilings appear to be of equal value, whereas Christ 
actually has only commanded us to p each the gospel to all na¬ 
tions. The situation would be different if the statement had been 
made that the preaching of the gospel is a much more complicated 
affair than we had previously thought, especially if it is to people 
with a more or less primitive culture. For in such a culture, agri¬ 
culture, social relations, medicine, etc., are unified in a single 
totalitarian religious view of the world. The preaching of the 
gospel must therefore include a transformation of life in its en¬ 
tirety. We have seen that Scripture plainly teaches “that he who 
is in Christ is a new creation so that old things are passed away 
and all is become new” HI Corinthians 5:17). And then it is 
not difficult to show that this entire transformation of life or new 
creation must be visible in the very first approach. We have al¬ 
ready seen that Jesus’ contact with publicans, his speaking to a 
Samaritan woman, and Paul's preaching to the heathen, and his 
relationship to slaves and numerous other things, implied a radi¬ 
cal transformation of society without a word being said. The first 
approach thus already contains elements which subsequently ap¬ 
pear to be of tremendous consequence in their renewing or re¬ 
creating power. However, all this is to be subsumed under the 
concept of the preaching of the gospel. The preaching of the 
gospel does not stand on the same niveau with education and 
other services; it is our sole concern, and all other services are 
meaningful to the degree that they assist, clarify, or render pos¬ 
sible the preaching of the gospel. The missionary approach is 
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therefore not four-dimensional; it is simple, and its singularity 
touches life in all its aspects. 

It is not difficult to show this to be the case if we remember 
what we said concerning what happens when a missionary resides 
in a primitive society. His-sole purpose there is to preach the gos¬ 
pel, but in order to preach he must exist, and this very existence 
involves him in all sorts of activities. If he lives in a world such 
as India with strong social distinctions, where the caste system 
divides the entire society into distinct groups, the very fact that 
he pays no attenton to these distinctions is in itself the beginning 
of a social revolution. Or if the missionary lives in a world where 
the women are not permitted to participate in any religious in¬ 
struction, the very fact that the missionary, and perhaps his wife 
also, works among women, is of very far-reaching significance. 
Everything that the missionary does, even if it is quite custom¬ 
ary to him, is a force which radically affects life. The approach 
to such undeveloped culture is necessarily comprehensive; noth¬ 
ing else is thinkable. Something else would be possible only if 
we could preach without existing. 

Up until now we have treated the simplest instance of the 
problem: the case where the missionary’s sole intention is to 
preach, and yet in spite of himself, by the simple fact of his 
existence, he cannot help working in a comprehensive manner. 
These things are naturally more complicated in reality. There is a 
great chance that the missionary will notice among the people 
with whom he lives various terrible illnesses, against which the 
medical science of the people has no other remedy than exorcism 
and such things as weird and gruesome forms of magic. He will 
in such instances be moved to pity, and if he has the knowledge 
and means he will simply burn with longing to offer help. It is 
also possible that he will be struck by the terrible poverty he en¬ 
counters, poverty to a large extent due to extremely primitive 
agricultural methods, and to superstitions that make people afraid 
of cultivating very fruitful valleys, because the “spirit” of the valley 
will not tolerate it. The missionary will thus be overcome by the 
tremendous misery around him, so that he will be unable to sit 
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still and remain calm. He will want to offer help by showing how 
one can take better care of livestock and yield a more abundant 
harvest. And he will be motivated solely by his Christian compas¬ 
sion, aroused by existing need and suffering. The missionary offers 
assistance not simply because he wants to gain an entrance for 
his preaching. Of course he hopes from the bottom of his heart 
that his aid will assist in opening the hearts of those to whom he 
will presently preach, but the mainspring of his aid arises out of 
the fact that, as a disciple of Jesus Christ, he has learned to be 
interested in and to offer help to the whole man, with all of the 
latter’s cares and needs. But as soon as the missionary begins to 
offer assistance everything becomes more complicated. The mis¬ 
sionary no longer simply lives on a mission field, but he now also 
does something, and what he does is completely strange; it is 
entirely outside of and contradictory to the customs and morals 
established by the ciders. It unequivocally denies the existence of 
spirits and magic forces, and it is prompted by a completely differ¬ 
ent attitude. 

Such behavior on the part of the missionary is not without 
serious danger. The missionary can hardly escape being regarded 
as a sort of atheist, as someone who does not pay any attention 
to the mysterious powers of which these people have always been 
afraid. The means employed by the missionery, i.e., medicine, 
and agricultural aid, arc completely new, since they are in no 
way supernatural, and are devoid of any hidden power. The mis¬ 
sionary is moved by Christian compassion, but what he uses is 
the product of Western science, and science is in general uncon¬ 
cerned with the existence of God. Whether a person believes in 
God or not has nothing to do with the effectiveness of medical 
science. This dangerous dualism, which threatens to undermine 
the Christians of this century, because it excludes God from a 
great many things, is one of the most serious threats on the mis¬ 
sion field. It is therefore extremely important that the people to 
whom we would preach are made aware that everything that we 
do, including the administering of quinine tablets for malaria, 
and the better cultivation of the soil, is performed in relation to 
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God. It is therefore necessary above all else that our entire life 
be presented as a fundamental unity in which faith in God, love 
to God, and obedience to God controls our every activity. 

The comprehensive approach is in my judgment unavoidable. 
The missionary does not only preach, he also lives. And the com¬ 
prehensive approach is truly Christian, because Christ takes seri¬ 
ously the entire person with all his needs and problems. But the 
comprehensive approach is not only a tremendous possibility, it is 
at the same lime an oppressing threat. 

It is accompanied by the constant danger that while we may 
rescue the people to whom we preach from their primitive super¬ 
stition, we may at the same time transplant them into the spiritual 
vacuum created by the natural scientific view of the world, a 
vacuum in which God is at the most tolerated as something in 
which a person may believe, but in which he is no longer seen as 
the heart of all phenomena, as the light of all light, the supreme 
form of salvation. This means that the comprehensive approach 
must be handled with the greatest of care so that God is assigned 
a position above that of all human activity. And this is possible 
only if the missionary himself has conquered the dualism of our 
culture, if he experiences all of life in a fellowship with God in 
Jesus Christ. The great problem of the mission field is and remains 
the missionary and the sending congregation. 

23. The Missionary Enterprise and its Various Services 

The problem of the comprehensive approach is obviously 
closely connected with that of the various missionary services. 
Wherever missionary work' has been begun it has from the very 
beginning apparently felt the necessity of offering medical assist¬ 
ance and education, as well as preaching. In numerous instances 
other additional services were provided, such as care for the poor, 
the blind, the insane, and lepers; and here and there also social 
and economic services have been provided. From the outset an 
effort has been made to justify such services as belonging to the 
essence of the missionary task. As a rule the attitude expressed 
here was that if one wishes to preach the gospel, it is first neces- 
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sary to prepare the way and to win confidence, and this can best 
be done through the aforementioned means. A missionary report 
published in the Netherlands states that the world in which the 
apostles preached the word was prepared by God’s special acts 
of providence, but that such preparation has never taken place 
in the areas in which we now work, so that w'c must ourselves 
first seek to open a way by means of medical help and education. 
The report emphasizes, however, that neither of these services 
belongs to missions, but are rather a legitimate and necessary 
means of creating an opportunity for preaching. 11 It is for this 
reason that these services are usually called auxiliary services. 

In the light of what we have said, this point of view appears 
to be insufficient, for it views the essential element of the mis¬ 
sionary task too exclusively in terms of the preaching of the 
gospel, or rather: it overlooks the fact that the preaching of the 
gospel is a very complicated affair that touches man in all his 
aspects and relationships. If medical assistance and education is 
exclusively given in order to win confidence, then it misses its 
goal, because it is then not essentially rooted in a true compas¬ 
sion for the needs of those with whom we are to work. And, on 
the other hand, if these services are motivated by the proper love 
and compassion, then they cease to be simply preparation, and 
at that very moment become preaching. 

The deepest cause for misunderstanding lies in the fact that 
people think too narrowly and one-sidedly of preaching as speak¬ 
ing, and understand too little the fact that a person very fre¬ 
quently can speak much more clearly and more directly through 
deeds. Such a sharp distinction between words and deeds is 
unknown in the Scriptures. God’s deeds are also the words in 
which he reveals himself. The prophets frequently chose to 
speak through extremely concrete deeds. For example Jeremiah's 
purchase, in the presence of witnesses, of a field in Anathpath 
is a much more effective witness of the expectation that Israel 
would return from captivity, than numerous words would have 
been (Jeremiah 32:6-15). And within the preaching of Jesus 
his words and deeds arc constantly intermingled, “the same 
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works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent 
me” (John 5:36). “Jesus began both to do and to teach” (Acts 
1:1). And in Romans 15:18 Paul is conscious that he preached 
“by word and deed.” The Scriptures view word and deed much 
more as an indivisible whole. Any act wrought in obedience to 
the will of Christ which takes seriously the person with whom 
we are dealing, and which is not carelessly performed in terms 
of our own power and knowledge, is a form of preaching, even 
though the opportunity is momentarily lacking to further express 
this preaching in words. Jesus said that it is only the seeing 
of “your good works” that can be the cause of people “glorifying 
your Father which is in heaven” (Matthew 5:16). But such 
good works must take place without the slightest trace of pride, 
without any desire for praise and thanks, and without degenerat¬ 
ing into an indifferent routine. They must be so performed that 
even the pagans who do not understand the deep background 
of these works inadvertently feel behind them something of the 
compassion which is not born from man but from God. 

It goes without saying that the various missionary services 
are all beset with serious objections and dangers. Under the 
influence of our secular culture the practice of medicine is ever 
in danger of regarding sickness and health independently of God. 
God’s not being recognized in the administration of medicine 
can sometimes be the reason why people do not gradually see “the 
Father who is in heaven,” but are rather pushed into an empty 
materialism, where there is only room for external means, and 
where all prayer dies out. This danger can be avoided only if 
medical aid is integrated within the framework of preaching to 
a much greater degree than usually occurs, and if the missionary, 
the physician, and the nurse live together in a much deeper unity, 
as a team in which Christ is the Saviour and King. 

Education is ever in danger of rashly distributing the blessings 
of Western science without giving serious attention to what 
Christ would say in each department of our instruction. What does 
Christ intend or mean with our arithmetic, our botany and our 
history lessons? How can I teach all these things in a Christian 
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way? When such questions are asked, education naturally be¬ 
comes an attempt to transform the pagan view of man, nature, 
and history in a Christian manner and to lay a foundation for a 
new world. 

Social and economic assistance seek to relieve the terrible 
poverty in which many nations find themselves, and also to 
assign a more worthwhile position lo the family in society, so 
that the entire life of the community can move in a more re¬ 
sponsible direction. Such a service is easily handicapped by the 
fact that emphasis is readily laid upon external well-being, a 
better harvest, and a higher standard of living, while spiritual 
renewing is pushed into the background. 

We are beset with dangers on every side, because, as we have 
seen in the preceding, we ourselves live in a dualistic manner; 
we stand with one leg on the gospel, and with the other on our 
modern culture, which is in its deepest essence Godless or at 
least agnostic. For this reason it is extremely difficult for us to 
say and do the things of Christ. All our actions are intermingled 
with the simple trust in the efficient significance of our modern 
natural science, regarded as independent of God. The acute 
observer repeatedly secs that we are many times not successful 
in actually doing the things w'c do in relation to God. But all 
these dangers, no matter how serious they may be, ought not 
to cause us to prefer to do nothing. We cannot refrain from lift¬ 
ing a finger to help in a world ruled by poverty, chronic illnesses, 
and famine, a world in which the woman is held in low esteem, 
where the blind, lepers, and invalids are treated without mercy, 
in short where all sorts of hideous deeds and abuses arc in evi¬ 
dence. As faithful followers and imitators of Christ we can do 
nothing less than offer compassionate help wherever it is possible. 

It is clear, however, that such services as schools, and to an 
even stronger degree, social and economic services, are possible 
only if a Christian congregation has grown up on the mission 
field. The first approach naturally reaches a second stage in 
which the missionary worker is no longer alone, but is surrounded 
by a number of the populace who have become believers. This 
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circle of believers shares with the missionary the task of approach¬ 
ing those who still do not believe, and the missionary knows that 
such is possible if a new life unfolds within the circle of new 
converts, a life which will of itself attract others. In the history 
of missions the truth of the picture painted by the ancient prophets 
is repeatedly in evidence, namely, that pagans spontaneously 
come to God because they see that God is with his people. It 
is for such reasons that a newly formed congregation is so 
passionately eager to find ways by which it can show the newness 
of the life with Christ in every phase of activity. 

An important question which arises in this context is the posi¬ 
tion of tnose in the medical and other services within the frame¬ 
work of the mission organization. Do they also hold an office? 
Are they also to be sent out by a church? Is their work official 
work? These questions merit our special attention. We will do 
better, however, if we treat them in a subsequent chapter when 
we deal specifically with questions concerning the church and 
missions. 

24. The Nation and Individuals 

Closely connected with the question of the comprehensive 
approach is the problem as to whether wc ought to direct our¬ 
selves to a people or to individuals. In another context we will 
subsequently speak about the relationship of the church to a 
nation or people, and wc shall therefore restrict ourselves here 
to several observations. To whom must our approach be directed? 
Ought it to be directed from the very beginning to a nation or 
tribe as: a whole, or ought it to concentrate on individuals and 
call them to repentance? This problem has frequently played an 
important role in the history of missions. As a rule this question 
has been answered either by a person's own view of the char¬ 
acter of missions, or by the nature of the people that a person 
approaches. If missions was thought of as an eschatological 
event, as a quick or hasty gathering together of the elect of all 
nations, before the return of Christ, as this was frequently thought 
of in fundamentalist, pietistic and Methodist circles, then the full 
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accent lay quite naturally upon the conversion of individuals. 
On the other hand, if a person held the concept of a “national 
church” and viewed missions as the establishment of national 
churches, then the emphasis quite naturally lay upon an attempt 
to convert a whole people. In addition it made a great difference 
as to whether or not the people with whom a person worked 
consisted of a closely knit spiritual community, in which the 
individual is scarcely conscious of his independent existence, or 
whether room was already allowed for individual decisions. When 
missionaries reached the German tribes, it quickly became 
apparent that one could hope to find only collective decisions, 
so that quite naturally missionaries worked in this direction 
from the outset. 12 The same thing occurred in modern times in 
such areas where the tribal community controlled the life of each 
member to such a degree that it appeared impossible or at least 
to a high degree undesirable to press for individual conversions 
within the tribe. 13 

If we view this problem in the light of scriptural data it is 
still not easy to make a judgment. Frequently the Old Testament 
portrays the great event of the coming of the heathen to the 
glorified Israel as a coming of nations. 

And it shall come to pass in the last days that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow unto it (Isaiah 2:2). And the Lord shall be known 
to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day 
(Isaiah 19:21). And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all peoples a feast (Isaiah 25:6). 

One involuntarily gets the impression that the Old Testament 
viewed the coming of the heathen as an event that will occur on 
a national scale. And yet the prophets do not fail to mention 
individual conversions. In Zechariah specific mention is made 
of the coming of “ten men out of all languages of the nations” 
(vs. 23). 

In the New Testament the concept of a people or nation is 
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pushed much more into the background. Jesus said that “many 
shall come from the east and west” (Matthew 8:11). In the 
missions mandate of Matthew 28:19 the apostles are commanded 
to teach all nations, but it is questionable whether the term 
“nations” here refers to national communities. The probability is 
great that it can here be translated by the term “heathen.” 14 

There is very little emphasis placed on national communities 
in Paul’s approach. Whenever possible Paul first preaches in 
the synagogue, and if his preaching bears fruit, he then collects 
pagan converts around this nucleus of Jewish Christians, and 
together both groups form a new “people,” “the people of God” 
(I Peter 2:10). The concept of a national conversion is entirely 
alien to the book of Acts. 

The absence of national conversions was in part due to the 
fact that the apostles worked in a world consisting of a single 
empire and not of separate nations. Each national group con¬ 
tributed something of its own culture and religion; life in its 
entirety had become more cosmopolitian. And this situation un¬ 
doubtedly accounts for the lack of emphasis on the concept of a 
“nation” or “people” in Acts and in the epistles. There were no 
longer any independent nations, there were now only provinces 
of the empire. It is of course stated that the gospel shall be 
preached in all the world “for a witness unto all nations” (Mat¬ 
thew 24:14), and that in the new Jerusalem “they shall bring 
the glory and honor of the nations” (Revelation 21:26), but 
the concept of a “nation” ought not to be too strongly emphasized 
in these passages. The congregation referred to in Revelation is 
“out of every kindred and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
Nations, as ethnic entities, do not enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but those who enter are those that have been called by God out 
of the nations. 

Biblical data gives little reason for regarding the conversion 
of a nation as normal and the conversion of individuals as some¬ 
thing to be avoided. And yet, if a Christian congregation grows 
up within a nation it is certainly a fact that such a church must 
never end its effort to convert the entire nation. A congregation 
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is indeed gathered out of the nations, but it is obligated by God 
to send forth the gospel message to the nations. 

If we keep this in mind, we are protected against one-sided¬ 
ness. In Germany, missionary theory frequently assigned an 
unscriptural meaning to the concept of a “folk.” Bruno Gut- 
mann, for example, is especially guilty of giving a more or less 
romantic touch to this concept. He even went so far as to make 
the “nation” or “folk” a constitutive element in the congregation. 
Gutmann has, however, been strongly opposed in more than 
one quarter.' 5 For Gutmann does not sufficiently recognize that 
although the tribal bonds which are still found, or which were 
found until recently, perform a restraining function in the sphere 
of morals, they are, nevertheless, completely connected with a 
demonic, collective self-deification, so characteristic of heathen¬ 
dom. The tribe views itself as innerly bound to divine powers, 
and in its religious rites worships itself. Within the tribe there 
is hardly any room for personal responsibility, personal feelings 
of guilt, or a personal search for God. Consequently when the 
gospel is preached the tribal bonds cannot possibly remain intact. 
The tribe must undergo a deep and drastic change. And it is 
in this sense that the heathen who are converted must join the 
“new folk,” those who know an entirely different form of com¬ 
munity from that of the tribal relationship, a form of communal 
life that the tribe never dreamed of. 

In actual missionary practice these principles must be applied 
with extreme caution. Within nations or tribes in which the 
individual knows very little of his personal responsibility, the 
missionary is wise if he proceeds slowly and does not too readily 
break the tribal bonds. In many instances he must feel his way, 
and although he must constantly view the tribal customs in the 
light of the gospel he must not be too hasty in pressing the native 
to abandon these customs. Of course, such practices which are 
visibly idolatrous constitute an exception. In the course of time, 
the preaching of the gospel will have its effect and a new form 
of community life will arise, a community in which some of the 
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old customs will continue, but now their character will be changed, 
since their underlying basis is new. 

The history of the church and of missions indicates too well 
how powerful pagan ideas and customs can be. After centuries 
of preaching many of our own customs still betray their pagan 
origin. 

It should not be a surprise on the mission field that paganism 
cannot be demolished with one fell swoop. Here, too, there is a 
need for a long period of painstaking biblical instruction. Tribal 
customs need to be honestly and openly scrutinized in the light of 
Scripture, and to an ever increasing degree, the life of the people 
must be cautiously directed along the course that Christ has set. 
To ever increase the devotion to this path is difficult, but it is 
extremely important to the well being of newly established 
churches. 



Chapter 8 


The Kerygmatic Approach 


25. The Approach as Encounter 

The last chapter has made it clear that the gospel approach is 
too complicated to be thought of as preaching in the narrow 
sense. Preaching occurs in an encounter between people, an 
encounter in which numerous factors are of tremendous sig¬ 
nificance. The role of such factors is far more accentuated on the 
mission field than it is at home. Within our own environment 
we share a common cultural milieu, so that the people we meet 
have at least some notion of the church. And it is just this 
broad basis of understanding which is lacking when we work 
among those of a different culture. What we say is inseparable 
from the strange impression that we make, everything about us 
is different, and the fact that we preach appears at first to be 
of secondary importance. To our audience we arc the foreigners, 
and they necessarily regard our preaching as being intrinsically 
related to what we do and to what we are. 

Assuming that we have gradually won their confidence and 
have mastered their language, assuming that we understand their 
inner life to the degree that we are in a position to speak to them, 
it is then that the difficult problem of preaching arises. How must 
we present the gospel? Our concern is not with the “what,” the 
content, but with the “how,” the method. The manner of preach¬ 
ing, the entire approach with the message is of such tremendous 
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significance that nothing is a matter of indifference. That Paul 
was also aware of the problem as to how he ought to present the 
gospel appears more than once in his letters. From I Corinthians 
2:1, 2 it is evident that before preaching Paul considered the 
question as to how he ought to preach. In another passage he 
asks the congregation to pray for him and then he concludes: 
“that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak" (Colossians 
4:4). Paul’s manner of preaching is different every time. It is 
different in Athens than in Lystre; it is not the same in the syna¬ 
gogue and in the marketplace, but it is always of the greatest 
importance. So much can be ruined because a missionary' initially 
took the wrong tack. It is not surprising that the problem of 
the evangelical approach has been an ever recurring question 
throughout the history of missions. 

Our first consideration, however, is that we understand what 
man is. In its deepest essence biblical anthropology recognizes 
that man is a sinner, a rebel, an exile, a displaced person. Within 
his deepest nature, man is ever concerned with God. God makes 
him anxious, man seeks to escape God by shoving him aside 
beyond the horizon of his experience. Man feels assaulted, hunted, 
and oppressed by God, and he rebels. Such is the awful mystery 
in the life of every man, the drama enacted in his most hidden 
parts. It is an integral part of his fallen human nature, a part of 
his being a son of Adam. This is what man is, this is his existential 
basis, the ground on which he stands. 

But naturally a man is much more than simply a man. He 
occupies a social position;.he is father, chieftain, farmer, witch¬ 
doctor, priest, a miserable outcast. Something of a protective 
shell has grown around his deepest essence, e.g., his name, posi¬ 
tion, honor, uniform, or title. 

And that is not all; a man is much more. In one way or 
another he is also a bearer of culture. That is to say, he is im¬ 
mersed in a diversity of views, reasons, vital forms, and feelings, 
which constitute the common property of his tribe, his nation, 
his world. And no matter how primitive his culture may appear, 
its central clement is religion. The great anthropologist Mai- 
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inowsky has correctly pointed out that religion is not a cultural 
epiphenomenon, a cultural by-product, but it is “a profound 
moral and social force, which gives the ultimate integration to 
human culture.” 1 Man lives religiously, he has certain concep¬ 
tions of God, or of gods, of spirits, of magic and the supernatural, 
of life after death, and of moral norms. It may be that this 
religious life is negatively directed, that it discloses itself in 
objections to religion characterized by convictions against the 
tenability of the religious life. But in any case, consciously or 
unconsciously, each person has numerous presuppositions about 
God, the value of a man, and many other things, and he shares 
these notions with many other people. 

Man thus erects diverse defenses and certainties around the 
heart of his integral existence as a man and as a sinner. Now 
this peripheral life, this living in a bulwark of defenses, is clearly 
determined in its deepest motives by what takes place within his 
inner depths. For it is out of the heart that everything proceeds, 
says Jesus (cf. Matthew 15:19). And yet, there can be a certain 
tension between what man is in his essence and what he is on 
the surface. Within the depths of his being a person may ever 
be in flight from God, while outwardly he appears to seek and 
to praise God in his religious life. The God that he thus seeks has 
then become an unrecognizable frustrating God, a God com¬ 
pletely drawn into the earthly sphere, who is factually identical 
with nature. Within the depths of a man’s nature God may arouse 
unspeakable anxiety, so that refuge and safety is sought within 
his culture, in his social position, and in his religious convictions 
Man ever seeks a resting point and this he finds partly in his 
social position, and partly within his daily cultural environment. 
When the psalmist prays that God will bring the nations to the 
point that they may “know themselves to be but men” (Psalms 
9:20), he would have God cause men to abandon all false forms 
of security and become aware of their own inner nature. A similar 
notion is expressed in Luke 15:17 when the prodigal “came to 
himself.” Such expressions point to the shattering of all pseudo¬ 
strongholds, to the moment when man becomes aware of his inner 
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seif, and regards himself solely in terms of his real relationship 
to God. 

No further argument is needed to show that the gospel ap¬ 
proach would reach man in his very depths, where all protective 
cloaks have been removed, and where he knows himself to be 
face to face with his God. Such is also the meaning of Jesus when 
he refers to the great work the Holy Spirit will do in the world, 
“and when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment” (John 16:8). The gospel rec¬ 
ognizes no high officials, great personalities, or cultural leaders; 
to the gospel men are all alike; it unveils to everyone the basic 
riddle of his existence. Within the gospel there are no distinctions; 
everyone is equal in his poverty before God; the rich Joseph of 
Arimathea is on the same level as poverty stricken sinners; Nico- 
demus is on the same plane as the beggar Lazarus. The gospel 
approach reaches its true goal only if it thus radically confronts 
man with his true self and with the living God. 

This existential approach can occur on the mission field in a 
wonderfully surprising way. A striking example is the case of 
the jailer of Philippi. As the story is told in Acts 16, the jailer 
is shaken loose from his false sense of certainty by an earthquake 
and by his relief at finding Paul and Silas still in the prison. 
As the jailer stands before Paul and Silas trembling, God has. 
so-to-speak, done all the preparatory work, and Paul can im¬ 
mediately proclaim the message of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ. In general, in both evangelization and missions 
people take refuge in the fortresses of position and culture, and 
they would repel us with an entire arsenal of rational objections. 

One of the perplexing problems of the approach is whether 
we ought directly to strike at the heart of the matter and imme¬ 
diately issue a call to repentance and faith, or whether we ought 
to launch a long and grueling attack on the outer defenses, behind 
which refuge has been sought. Two radically different approaches 
are possible. Kracmer has drawn the contrast sharply: on the 
one hand, he says, there is the way of the “spontaneous Christian 
witness,” which directly calls people to give themselves to Christ; 
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on the other hand, there is the cautious approach, in which “the 
call to repentance is viewed as the last step of a long and pro¬ 
found discussion between the church and the world.”* In the 
first case the defenses and the certainties of a person are not 
taken seriously, and the first attack strikes at the very heart of 
the matter. In the second case, the discussion takes a long time 
and is conducted on the level of a person’s defenses, and it is 
only later when the time is ripe that the actual message is pre¬ 
sented. The first method has in its favor that it does not long 
remain in a preparatory stage, but it has the disadvantage that in 
many instances its call to repentance is not really heard, because 
people are placed on a level on which they very seldom live. The 
latter method has the advantage that it takes a person seriously 
in all of his relationships, but it has the disadvantage that it 
very easily degenerates into a philosophical speculation and 
cultural discussion. 

Jf we call the first method the direct method and the second 
the more indirect, the question then arises as to which is recom¬ 
mended and followed in Scripture. To give an unequivocal 
answer is, however, not so easy. When Nathan stood before David, 
he did indeed direct himself directly to the man David, to the 
sinner, and he by-passed the king without hesitation. But, when 
Jesus spoke to the Samaritan woman, he first met her where 
she was, in her own milieu, and in her own problems. Paul is 
very direct in his approach to the jailer of Philippi, but in Athens 
on the Areopagus, he took the cultural situation of his audience 
very seriously and dealt with their presuppositions. The proper 
way is not always the shortest distance between two persons. It 
sometimes appears that if a person gets too quickly to the heart 
of the matter, he completely fails to make contact. 

There are, however, several rules which we can keep in mind 
in connection with the approach. 

a. In the first place we must try to see the person with whom 
we are dealing. This means that we must seek to sec through a 
person’s name, position, reasons, and arguments, and try to 
reach his real life’s problems. We have already become aware 
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that the deepest problems of a person’s life can be stated in a 
single question: “What does a man do with God, and why does 
he do it?” Even the apparently high and mighty braggart, with 
his vain boastings and his rational attacks, is basically a poor 
wretch, who is perhaps full of anxiety before God, and who can 
at times long intensively for the safety and peace of complete 
surrender and trust. But, in any case, behind all such arguments 
and deliberations there lies hidden a personal meeting with God. 
This is what is so directlv striking in Jesus: he sees a man at a 
glance. He detects in a single apparently meaningless grimace 
or gesture the entire structure of such a life. He sees the Samaritan 
woman and understands in a moment why her life is such a 
tragic failure. He sees Matthew with a single glance and tastes, 
as it were, the longing in his eyes. The gospel repeatedly men¬ 
tions that Jesus “looks at” a man or “sees” a man, and thereby 
penetrates all disguises to whatever controls the person’s entire 
life. We must also learn to “see” on the mission field. The entire 
so-called “primitive” religion is in its deepest motivation nothing 
else than a cultural escape; anxiety lurks behind it. and here too 
people would escape and exalt themselves. The mysticism with 
which the East is so rich is frequently characterized by a whole¬ 
hearted shrinking from responsibility, by a tremendous fear of 
life, by dread to really look God in the eye. Thus motivated a 
person would find refuge by disappearing into the impersonal, 
tenuous mist of the “All.” Every person and nation is busy doing 
something with God and it is of the greatest importance that 
the missionary views people in the light of what God tells us. 
Then he can take a serious interest in their culture and in their 
philosophy without becoming bogged down, since he has learned 
to see beyond. 

b. In the second place it is essential that the approach be a 
meeting filled with love. As long as we are annoyed by the 
stupidity of the “natives,” at their “primitive” behavior, at their 
deceit and pride, and as long as we only laugh at their foolish 
superstition, the path to an encounter-in-love is blocked. Not 
until I see all things such as stupidity, primitiveness, and deceit 
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as the elements constituting the structure of their flight from God 
and responsibility, can I begin to have room for love. For then 
I realize that apart from God's grace, this same flight from God 
is also the deepest motive of my own life. I try to flee in an 
infinitely more subtle manner, but 1 nevertheless flee, until Christ 
draws me out of my darkness and opens my eyes. 

Mceting-in-love includes the recognition of myself in the 
other person, a sympathetic feeling of his guilt and a sincere 
desire in Christ to do with this man what Christ has done with 
me. This is the meaning of that tremendous word of Peter “that 
ye should show forth the praises of him that has called you out 
of darkness into his marvelous light’’ (I Peter 2:9). I cannot 
really look another person in the eye without being reminded 
of the darkness out of which Christ has called me. In the proper 
approach there is always an awareness of being on the same level 
with a person and there is a real consciousness of our common 
guilt in the eyes of God. It is this which gives the approach a 
warm undertone. When Isaiah was called to preach he said, “Woe 
is me! For I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips” (Isaiah 6:5). 
And when Daniel prayed he knew himself to be one with his 
people when he cried: “We have sinned against thee” (Daniel 
9:8), These people, who could speak so and could pray in such 
a manner, could also prophesy against the sins of their people. 
In their prophetic severity, they never forgot this priestly com¬ 
passion. They knew that they were actually prophesying against 
themselves and they bowed down in humility under the word 
that God spake through them to Israel. Naturally, it will not 
always be possible to express this feeling of solidarity in guilt. 
And there can be moments when it is neither desirable nor 
possible. When Nathan admonished David concerning his sin 
with Bethsheba it would have been out of place if he had begun 
to speak of his own sexual sins. But in that high-spirited straight¬ 
forward speaking to David, there burned within Nathan some¬ 
thing of the terrible knowledge of his own sin, together with 
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the glorious understanding of God’s grace as the only place where 
a person can find rest. 

Our meeting with others must be marked by a certain calm 
and patience, if we are to understand a person’s manner of life, 
his basic presuppositions, and his secret defenses. In many in¬ 
stances we will have to take a person completely seriously, even 
though we sometimes have a mind to strike him abruptly with 
the sword of God’s Word. At times God may present the occasion 
for us to strike suddenly, and when he does we can and must 
seize it. But our own desire ought never to hinder our proceeding 
with caution and concern. 

c. And finally the approach must bear the character of an 
encounter. An encounter takes place if two people permit the 
light of God’s word to shine over their life. In such moments all 
consciousness of class and rank, of race and color disappear, and 
only two people remain standing together before God. 

This encounter can sometimes take place en masse, in being 
collectively grasped by God’s word. More frequently, however, 
it can best occur in a discussion between two people. Acts tells 
us very little concerning this personal side of Paul’s approach. 
We know only that the heart of his work lay in what he taught 
from house to house (Acts 20:20). And he himself felt as though 
he travailed in birth (Galatians 4:19), in order to save others. 
Wherever the ground upon which a person has always felt safe 
is felt to be as quicksand, there the message of the gospel can be 
given, as an entreaty, in Christ’s name (II Corinthians 5:20). 

From what has been said thus far it ought to be very clear 
that the approach is both momentous and difficult. In general 
we preach the gospel as if we were delivery men, and we see 
too little that Christ did not call us to be messenger boys, but 
ambassadors. In our missionary work and in our evangelization 
we live too much in the illusion that the gospel has been preached 
if we have simply repeated the good news. The Word is indeed 
the primary and sole thing of importance. But the approach is 
frequently much more difficult than we first imagined. There are 
many more walls to knock down and many more obstacles to 
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be removed, than we were inclined to think. And above all, much 
more love is necessary if we are really to be able to speak the 
Word. Such love must be the same mysterious “love,” the agape, 
with which Christ loved and still loves us, the love for which 
no language has an appropriate word, the love which is different 
from sympathy, different from eros, different from finding some¬ 
thing interesting; such love can be understood only by those 
who have seen something of God in their lives. All the problems 
of the approach can be summarized in a single word of Paul: 
“Be my disciples as 1 also am a disciple of Christ.” 3 

26. The Content of Preaching 

Preaching in the strict sense of the term takes place within 
the general framework of the encounter. And our first question 
is what its content should be. What must we preach? 

When taken as a whole, this is not a problem. The content of 
preaching is fixed, we must preach nothing else than the message 
of Jesus Christ. Of course, the latter has various aspects, such 
as judgment, admonishment, and the call to repentance, but above 
everything else its central note is the proclamation of redemption. 
It is the gospel, the good news, that we are to preach. The Scrip¬ 
tures repeatedly emphasize this aspect of our task. Of course 
preaching is also witness bearing and this brings to mind conflict 
and opposition to Christ, as though he were on trial. Preaching 
is also a heralded message, a proclamation of Christ’s power and 
of his future kingdom. But it is primarily the bringing of the 
gospel, euaggellizesthai. It proclaims the gospel, that tremendous 
incomprehensible redemption of God’s grace in Jesus Christ. 
Once in a while the preacher may give hygienic or agricultural 
advice to alleviate sickness and poverty, but he does so simply 
as an illustration, as a sign of Christ’s compassion for the needs 
and cares of the entire person. The preacher’s main concern is 
the re-establishment of man’s proper relationship to God, salva¬ 
tion, the love of God in Christ; everything else is simply rays of 
light that flow out of the wonderful redemption of God. 

We know what wc have to preach, but where do we begin? 
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What should we say first, and what should we postpone until 
later? Such difficult questions occur daily in evangelization and 
mission work. 

To approach our problem it is helpful to recall the distinction 
between incidental prophetic witness and what the Bible refers 
to as doctrinal instruction (didaskalia). Each has its proper place 
and task. Prophetic witness is illustrated by the words of the 
unknown prophet of Judah spoken to Jeroboam as he stood before 
the altar to burn incense. The man of God suddenly appeared 
and pronounced his severe judgment (I Kings 13:1, 2). Such a 
message is entirely oriented to the actual event of the moment, 
and this is what gives it its irresistible power. A missionary may 
also feel compelled to pronounce God’s word in the midst of a 
pagan sacrifice, a wild dance, or music. Paul did not deliver a 
calm address in the midst of the uprising at Lystra. He simply 
made several statements relevant to the actions of the crowd. A 
missionary may feel compelled to give an immediate testimony, 
to issue the command of Christ forthwith, when confronted by 
examples of cruelty to slaves, to the mentally ill, to lepers, the 
blind, and to cripples. What is to be said at such moments is 
dictated by the situation at hand. There is no general prescription; 
each person placed in such circumstances must feel his own way. 
And in spite of its brevity and deficiencies this prophetic witness 
can be tremendously effective, and far more persuasive than the 
most eloquent address. The prophetic witness is what we have 
called the direct method. Winfried, who is commonly known as 
Bonifacius, did and said- many great things. They have been 
completely forgotten, but we shall always remember that he 
chopped down the sacred tree that was a part of the religious 
life of the Germans. 

The occasional prophetic witness, however, is no substitute 
for the slower process of religious instruction. The latter is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, for it alone can give a unified presentation of 
the gospel in which objections and practical considerations can 
be treated. Thorough instruction is needed to unfold the greatness 
of the divine word. Two courses are open, however. The first is 
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an uphill method of confrontation. A point of contact is sought 
in the life and thought of the people. An effort is made to begin 
where they are, with their own views of salvation and of the 
divine. In the course of the discussion, efforts are then made to 
penetrate to the heart of their religious beliefs and practices in 
contrast to the gospel of Jesus Christ. The second method is more 
gradual. It seeks to be more direct and positive in its exposition 
of the biblical record. It is teaching or doctrinal instruction in a 
more direct sense. 

When these two methods are properly followed, they do not 
differ greatly in practice. What has been called the uphill course 
lays more stress upon the confrontation of the gospel. And this 
confrontation is not only central, but it is in control. Nevertheless 
even within the second course, where positive doctrinal instruc¬ 
tion is stressed, the element of confrontation is indispensable. 
The gospel cannot be preached as if those who listen lived in 
a vacuum, devoid of ideas about God and the way of salvation. 
The method of positive doctrinal instruction must strike what is 
in the heart and confront with the gospel what is believed in that 
heart. 

The preacher who simply attempts to give a positive biblical 
exposition inadvertently loses contact with his audience; the 
new note that he sounds is not related to what they already know. 
An element of confrontation is thus indispensable to either of 
the methods in question. The difference lies in our starting point. 
Where shall we begin? The question as to how we shall open our 
discussion is of great importance, but it does not mark an essen¬ 
tial difference in principle. 

Before examining these two methods in detail, it is worth 
noting that within Scripture there is evidence of a great deal of 
flexibility with respect to such methodological questions. Do the 
Scriptures show any preference? On an occasion Paul was con¬ 
cerned with a much more serious problem: “Some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife. ... of contention, not sin¬ 
cerely. .. ,” and then Paul goes on to say: “What then? notwith¬ 
standing, every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
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preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice” (Phil- 
lipians 1:15*18). 

We are inclined to hold that it is enough, even in such 
instances, that Christ is preached, then there can be no question 
of the propriety of the two methods under consideration. Our 
concern becomes a question as to which method enables us in a 
given situation to present the gospel in the most straightforward 
and effective manner. 

The choice in many instances will depend on the personality 
of the preacher and the character of the audience. Paul’s approach 
on the Areopagus followed more or less the method of confronta¬ 
tion. Paul began here within the idea world of his audience and 
at first employed their own terminology. When we consider Paul's 
audience and the situation he was in, his choice of method is 
quite natural. Scharer records discussions with priests and with 
those prominent in the religious affairs of a people. In such cases 
it seems obvious that their religious conceptions and ideas must 
provide the starting point of the discussion. Note carefully, how¬ 
ever, that we are in nowise suggesting here that a single approach 
is to be universally followed. There is no such path. Any tending 
to rigidity, any static schematization is detrimental to missions. 
A place must always be left for variation. Of course, within such 
variations, the main purpose—the preaching of the gospel—may 
never be lost sight of. Any method which forgets to preach Christ 
is improper and wrong, and any method which permits Christ 
to be preached is both proper and good. Nevertheless, whether 
we use the direct or indirect approach, both methods are beset 
with their own peculiar difficulties and dangers, so that each 
merits our special attention. 

27. The Method of Confrontation {The Point of Contact) 

The method of confrontation takes its starting point within 
the faith that it would overcome. Such an approach is quite proper 
and has many advantages. 

a. One begins with what is already known and is clearly un¬ 
derstood by the audience. New ideas arc not immediately pre- 
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sentcd. If attention is first aroused, a person is more acces¬ 
sible. Pedogogically there is much to be said for such an approach. 

b. The second advantage is even more important. For here 
the message of Christ is not set in a vacuum; it does not hang 
in the air or simply fall out of a strange world. The message is 
directly brought into contact with the old and familiar, with what 
had always been believed. Thus, a real confrontation takes place. 
The old belief is examined, its depth is measured, and its basic 
motifs laid bare. And, after a certain point is reached, the mighty 
word of Christ is spoken; God's judgment is then pronounced, 
and the finely spun webs of human thought are brushed aside. 
The gap between the word of God an.i the speculation of man 
becomes visible, but God's call to repentance can now acquire a 
concrete and precisely understood meaning. 

c. Mention needs to be made of a third advantage which is 
today of special importance. Among the peoples of the world 
there is in general a widespread prejudice against and hostility 
towards everything Western. Pride is regarded as the basic 
element of Western culture. The technical, economic and military 
superiority of the West is usually acknowledged, but when it 
comes to such other things as religion, social, and family ties, 
many non-Wcsterners are convinced of their own superiority. 
Consequently, if a Western missionary refuses to discuss, does not 
appear to know, and is not interested in religious ideas which are 
centuries old, such an attitude is not understood in terms of 
the missionaries’ theology, but is simply regarded as a new 
symptom of the very well-known illusion of Western superiority. 
We are everywhere beset by the onus of pride; the whole world 
accuses us of feeling superior to everyone else. And this wide¬ 
spread accusation constitutes one of the greatest barriers to the 
spread of the gospel. Wc are thus compelled to take notice of 
that which lives in the hearts of our listeners, perhaps even to a 
degree that is beyond the point for which we have theological 
justification. We are induced to begin with the thoughts and 
beliefs of our audience and not with what wc ourselves have to 
say. And when we so proceed we can at times substantially re- 
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duce the distrust that we everywhere encounter. It is to be noted, 
however, that what needs to be done will depend upon the time 
and circumstances. At present many young people in Asia and 
Africa are studying Western culture intensely in order to acquire 
strength and independence as soon as possible. Here any refer¬ 
ence to the traditions of their fathers can be detrimental in its 
effect, since it may be misinterpreted as an imperialistic efTort 
to force them back to a religion they have passionately rejected. 
Our interest in their recent past may readily be interpreted as a 
part of an attempt to overthrow or at least to check their struggle 
for independence. The present day situation in the world is 
everywhere so tense that our missionary approach is also every¬ 
where beset with pitfalls and difficulties. 

Putting this aside, there are still very distinct advantages in an 
approach which begins with the ideas of those with whom we 
would speak. 7'he term “advantage” naturally must be under¬ 
stood here in the sense of a “means of making the encounter 
genuinely concrete.” 

Everything depends on the manner in which the discussion is 
conducted. One can begin with the faith of the audience, as Paul 
did on the Areopagus, but how docs one proceed further? By 
referring to this method of confrontation as the “uphill method,” 
we have sought to emphasize its difficulties and dangers. Are 
we to begin on the level of past beliefs, and from there ascend 
to the level of the gospel? Are we to say, “your past beliefs were 
such and such, and they contained many true and valuable in¬ 
sights, but we would now enable you to see still further.” Such a 
path is an uphill climb, but it is at the same time a direct transition 
along the same course, so that the starting point is also a point 
of contact. That such has frequently been the case within the 
history of missions is undoubtedly true. Christianity has been 
set forth as the “Crown of Hinduism”; the Chinese reverence for 
the “noble,” and the ancient Indian belief in avatars (incarna¬ 
tions or appearances of the deity on the level of history) have 
also been regarded as anticipations of the gospel). 4 The strong 
feeling of solidarity so characteristic of the so-called “primitive” 
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religions has been referred to as a holy inheritance which breaks 
the way for the Christian life/’ The feeling of awe for the majesty 
of Allah in Islam has been seized as a starting point for preach¬ 
ing.® In antiquity Clement of Alexandria held that as God used 
the law to bring the Jews to Christ, he used philosophy to pre¬ 
pare the Greeks. 7 Many in that period likewise held that each 
nation had its “Old Testament,” and all of them led to the one 
New Testament of Jesus Christ. 8 Within other religions zealous 
efforts have been made to find traces of the notion that salvation 
is wrought solely by the suffering of one or the other god. 1 ' The 
conviction that redemption is due solely to the “grace of God” 
which sometimes is found in non-Christian religions, has been 
regarded as constituting a tremendous point of contact. !w 

It is understandable that such efforts have been made, but 
from the point of view of Scripture, to seek such a point of contact 
is erroneous. All such endeavors mistakenly suppose that some¬ 
where within non-Christian religions, perhaps in a hidden nook 
or cranny, there lie hidden moments of truth, and that it is to 
these that one should join his own argument. It is, of course, 
admitted that it is subsequently necessary to eliminate many 
errors, but it is still thought possible to find a point of contact 
from which one can climb up to the truth of Jesus Christ. From 
such a point of view missionary labor is not regarded as preach¬ 
ing to those who are completely without the gospel; it is viewed 
rather as “expounding the way of God more perfectly” as Pris¬ 
cilla and Aquila did in the case of Apollos (Acts 18:26). Instead 
of being the message of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, missionary 
activity shrinks to “understanding” ( verstiindigung) in Troeltsch’s 
sense, 11 or to a search for a satisfying experience with the mem¬ 
bers of another religion. 12 

All such efforts and outlooks are to be rejected as improper 
and illegitimate. Such attitudes conflict with the unique char¬ 
acter of the gospel. Is Barth then correct in holding that mission 
work occurs “ins Leerc"' 3 (in a void)? Such can hardly be true. 
Nations do not dwell in a vacuum, but their abode is illuminated 
on every hand by the general revelation of God. That single 
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expression of Paul “that God hath not left himself without a 
witness.” is “the great and sole point of contact which the church 
possesses in its work of evangelization . . .” 14 We are to speak 
to the heathen as to those with whom God has already been con¬ 
cerned for a long time, as to those who have already done many 
things with God and have tried to wrest free from his grip, by 
changing his truth into a lie, "for the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness” (Romans 1:18). The 
vacuum which thus arises has been filled with all sorts of human 
ideas and conceptions. 

The gods of heathen worship are not God, but the product 
of human imagination. The concept of grace which is found here 
and there is not the grace of God, but it is as a blade of straw 
that is grasped in desperation and misery. 

The redeemers and saviors about whom heathendom dreams 
are not types of what Christ is and would be, but they arc saviors 
conjured by the fancy of men. Such makeshifts evidence the need 
of the man who has lost God. 

Such altars, dedicated to the “unknown god,” are the cries of 
distress of a heart tom loose from God, a heart with no inner 
resting place. Such manifestations are not to be understood as 
in any way pointing to the real Christ. The real Christ differs 
radically from the so-called saviors conjured up by the religions 
of man. His gospel is not the answer to man’s inquiry, but in a 
deep and profound sense the gospel of Christ is rather a con¬ 
demnation of all such human fancy and speculation. 

Consequently, if we begin with the ideas of those we would con¬ 
vert, a point will be reached when the breach between our view 
and theirs is clearly evident. There is no direct uninterrupted 
path from the darkness of paganism to the light of the gospel. 
Pagan systems of thought can be examined, and humanly speak¬ 
ing, their beauty, inner consistency, scope, and systematic char¬ 
acter can even be admired to a degree, but somewhere along 
the line, we must pause to point out our tremendous differences. 
Without that, our argument is not finished and it may even be 
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dangerous and misleading. There is no detour that can bridge 
the gap; the transition from paganism to Christianity is not con¬ 
tinuous and smooth, and it would be dishonest and unfaithful 
to Christ if we were to try to camouflage the gulf separating the 
two. 

The gulf separating paganism and Christianity is cleat even 
in Paul's Areopagus address. Paul appears extremely polite and 
appreciative in his references to Greek philosophy, but toward 
the end of his discourse he makes reference to “repentance” and 
“judgment,” and these two words place what he first said in a 
new light. Paul here issued to the proud and the wise a call to 
repentance (metanoia). Their profound notions of the deity 
stand condemned, and their path leads to destruction, for the 
deity about whom they spoke such exalted things is not the 
true God who has shown his mercy in Christ Jesus, but is what 
Calvin referred to as the umhratile numen, the nebulous all- 
pervading being, fabricated by us to fill the emptiness caused 
by our unwillingness to recognize the true God. 15 

Our argument may begin with the ideas of our audience, it 
may be modest, friendly, polite, and cautious, but it may never 
omit the call to repentance. This is the truth in the expression 
that our point of contact exists in an antithesis. 16 In other words, 
if those whom we would convert have already been busy with 
God, in the sense that God has done something with them, and 
they have done something with God, then the missionary can only 
call such people to abandon the old and accept what has been 
made new in Christ Jesus. In practice, however, the problem of 
the point of contact is much more complicated than we have 
indicated. Every missionary, at least initially, and at least in 
appearance, attaches his own conceptions to certain ideas that 
he finds at hand within non-Christian religions. Barth has cor¬ 
rectly said that we cannot preach without such points of contact. 17 
If I begin to preach about God, sin, and grace to a foreign peo¬ 
ple, I must at the very least use the terms which they use to ex¬ 
press these concepts. And, of course, every term that I borrow 
is infected with pagan ideas, since each word has been produced 
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within a pagan culture. Consequently, by employing such termi¬ 
nology I inadvertently swallow a number of pagan conceptions at 
every moment. This situation is unavoidable no matter what 
method 1 use. Even when I endeavor to preach the gospel, and do 
nothing else, 1 cannot avoid this difficulty, for even then I must 
preach in the language of the audience, and every word in their 
vocabulary is fraught with dangers and pitfalls. Whether this 
circumstance is properly referred to as a point of contact is 
questionable, because there is no intention to incorporate any 
element of paganism with approval. Infected terms are used 
simply because it is impossible not to use them. 

When a missionary uses the term which refers to God, or to 
the foremost god, everyone naturally thinks of the god he knows 
and worships. And, when the missionary proceeds to tell many 
things about God, his audience inadvertently checks what he says 
with what they believe about their own pagan god. They may 
even interrupt to note his complete ignorance, since what the 
missionary says about God is incompatible with what the term 
“God” means to them. 1 * Such a discussion is initially strenuous 
and dangerous, an uphill climb, beset on every hand by pitfalls 
and crevices. The missionary exhales many pagan ideas with 
every word that he speaks. He cannot do otherwise, since he has 
no other vocabulary at his disposal, but he will shudder at times 
when he is conscious of what he is doing. Apostles had the same 
trouble with the many words they borrowed from the Greeks and 
they, too, must have shuddered in their own day. 

If we were to ask how it is that our preaching still has power, 
several factors could be mentioned. 

a. First of all there is a gradual decrease in misunderstanding. 
To the degree that the missionary speaks increasingly about God, 
man, sin and grace, his words begin to acquire a more or less 
different significance. They become gradually and slowly de¬ 
tached from their old intellectual milieu and receive, at least when 
used by the missionary, a special significance which becomes 
more sharply differentiated to an ever increasing degree. The 
meaning of words is in general pliable and plastic. Words re- 
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ceive their precise sense from the context in which they occur. 
So it is not at all strange that within the framework of the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel certain words acquire an increasingly new mean¬ 
ing for those who hear them, and such words are thus gradually 
purified to a certain extent. 

b. Secondly, it is never to be forgotten that it is the Holy Spirit 
who is operative in our preaching and it is he who is convincingly 
at work in the hearts of those who hear. Something mysterious 
occurs, the conscience is aroused, eyes are opened, the process of 
renewing begins. The veil is lifted. Men now understand that the 
old words now receive their proper meaning for the first time, 
and that they had formerly always misunderstood and misused 
them. 

Certain words, however, can continue to retain a certain 
ambiguity for a long time. They remain somewhat contaminated 
by their pagan origin, and something of their old meaning con¬ 
tinues to be felt, so that they have a disturbing effect upon the 
understanding of the preaching. Such interference has been 
felt in the Western world for centuries. Such biblical concepts as 
flesh, reason, word (logos) retained something of their Greek 
sense and thereby lost something of their real biblical meaning. 
The same thing has undoubtedly occurred and continues to occur 
in the mission fields in which we now labor. 19 This tremendous 
difficulty is ever present when the gospel is preached, but it is 
especially prevalent whenever a missionary’s ignorance and lack 
of interest make him insufficiently aware of the misunderstandings 
that will inevitably arise in the hearts of those who hear him. To 
the degree that he understands the conceptional world of his 
audience, and to the degree that he gains a deeper understanding 
of the connotation of the words that he is using, and is able to 
note their effect upon his audience, to that degree, a missionary is 
in a position to try to remove misinterpretations. 

It is, however, impossible to preach without some “contact.” 
No one can be reached in a vacuum. A person can be reached only 
within a certain conceptual world. There is no other way. Each 
new world that we use is joined with the old. This may be re- 
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grettable, but it is still an inescapable fact. No language is ready¬ 
made to receive the gospel. Even our languages must be re-tail¬ 
ored, must first be born again, and this process of rebirth is slow 
and difficult. We cannot escape this original “contact,” but grad¬ 
ually it is purified. We are forced to find a person where he is, 
within his own conceptual world, but from then on, after the initial 
contact, we must seek to refurnish and cleanse his conceptual 
world, from the top to the bottom. 

In this contact the enormous significance of Bible translation 
ought at least to be mentioned. The careful, conscientious efforts 
of Bible translators on the mission field are a part of the most 
indispensable services rendered in all missionary work. In many 
instances a Bible story book is first published and only after 
years of study are parts of the Bible translated. A more definitive 
translation can be made only after a Christian congregation has 
been established, for it is only within the latter that a treasury of 
words can gradually acquire usage. And, such a vocabulary is 
indispensable to any translation of a more or less permanent 
character. 20 

We are now in a position to reach a conclusion concerning 
the problem of a “point of contact.” From a strictly theological 
point of view there is no point within pagan thought which offers 
an unripe truth that can be simply taken over and utilized as a 
basis for our Christian witness. If this is what is meant by a point 
of contact, then there just is none. But, practically speaking, in 
actual missionary experience, we cannot avoid making frequent 
“contact”; no other way is open. But, we must never lose sight 
of the dangers involved, and we must ever endeavor to purify the 
terms we have borrowed of their pagan connotations. This is what 
the apostles did with concepts such as salvation, redemption, 
“logos,” and many others, which undoubtedly could easily have 
led to a world of misunderstanding. 

We would like to distinguish, therefore, a “point of attack" 
( aangrijpingspunt ) from a “point of contact” (aanknopingspunt). 
The point of attack signifies for us the awareness of need, poverty, 
and inability, which we frequently encounter in non-Christian 
nations, as well as in our own surroundings. This universal feel- 
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ing of need or of anxiety is not in itself a thirsting for Christ, hut 
we can use it in our preaching to bring to light the deeper need of 
man, the need for Clod. It appears to me that Paul chose such a 
point in his speech on the Areopagus when he began by referring 
to the altar of the unknown God. In this altar heathendom experi¬ 
enced its impotence and helplessness, its endless multiplication of 
gods and goddesses, and it was upon this confession that Paul laid 
hold in his sermon. Paul knew very well that this altar had nothing 
to do with the worship of the God who appeared to us in Christ 
Jesus, but Paul here heard the cry of despair and misery, and this 
made it possible for him to sketch boldU the sole way of escape. 
Today we encounter throughout the world peoples whose religions 
are deteriorating, so that in feverish anxiety they seek to rebuild 
and accommodate their religion to the needs of modern times. And 
this deep feeling of dissatisfaction, of concern, and of emptiness can 
in many instances afford an excellent point to begin the preaching 
of Christ. But, we ought not to deceive ourselves with the notion 
that this feeling of need is in itself a cry for Christ. It is certainly 
not that. This feeling of need in itself is not a channel of light 
which makes faith and conversion superfluous. God may use this 
feeling as a means of disclosing to the human heart a far greater 
misery, the deepest basis of all misery, an awareness of being a 
sinner. 

28. The Direct Approach 

Besides the indirect method of confrontation which prefers to 
start with the faith of the audience, a more direct method fs that 
which would simply restrict itself to the direct proclamation of the 
message of the Bible. No argument is needed to show certain very 
important advantages in this approach. And under certain condi¬ 
tions this latter avenue is in fact the proper path to the hearts of a 
people. 

The advantage of the direc t approach, however, is not that 
it offers an escape from the problem of a point of contact. For 
even if our aim is simply to preach the message of the Bible, 
we still must use the language of the people. And we are naively 
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deluded, if we are not aware of the contact we are making. In 
fact the danger of misunderstanding increases in proportion to 
our ignorance of what we are unavoidably doing. Eveiy word used 
in a sermon to refer to God, redemption, sin, grace, and many 
other concepts, is in the nature of the case infected, in the minds 
of those who listen, with all sorts of heathen associations. In my 
ignorance I cannot help imbibing such associations, and if I am 
unaware of them, 1 shall of course make no serious effort to 
purify them. Many a missionary has unconsciously made the 
most serious mistakes, because he did not understand what he was 
actually saying. A purely direct method is actually impossible. 
Each time a preacher uses an important word, he must try to de¬ 
termine what he means by it and what his audience probably 
understands by it, and he must then confront these two sig¬ 
nificances with each other. Consequently, any comparison between 
the direct and the indirect method, which we examined in the pre¬ 
ceding section, will disclose a different emphasis, but it will also 
disclose a great deal of agreement, at least when both methods 
are properly employed. 

What I am inclined to regard as an advantage of the direct 
method is that it speaks more directly out of the Bible, and thus 
from the very beginning makes it clear that we bring a new 
message. No attempt is made to seek a starting point in what our 
hearers believe, but with absolute honesty and openness, it is 
made clear from the very beginning that what we preach is of 
an entirely different nature than what people ever could have 
thought themselves. Thus the full emphasis falls upon what is 
new, and full stress is laid upon the manner in which it differs 
from the old. 

It is clear, however, that such an approach is possible only 
if we have previously built up a certain sympathetic interest in 
our audience. This interest can be aroused in various ways, 
whether by the life of the missionary or by his daily loving help, 
but it must be there. If it is not, his audience will be quick to turn 
away in boredom, because there is too little contact between what 
they themselves believe and what he preaches. Thus, in actual 
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missionary practice the more indirect method of confrontation is 
frequently preferable at the beginning, while later on, after a 
certain amount of trust has been built up, the time may be ripe 
for the more calm and direct type of preaching. 

Now that we find in many lands, especially among the youth 
who have attended school, a rather general, although vague and 
deficient knowledge of Christianity, the straight-forward, thetic 
preaching can be the most valuable. Many are afraid of preaching 
which is too friendly at the beginning and which is too much con¬ 
cerned with their own thoughts. Many demand a more positive, 
calm exposition of what the Bible actually teaches. Of course, 
it is always advisable that we concern ourselves with those to 
whom we preach, as well as with the content of our preaching. 
We must always consider who it is to whom we speak, and we 
must never forget the prejudices which live in their hearts. 

The very difficult and serious question as to where one ought 
to begin arises immediately in thetic preaching. Ought we to 
begin by telling of Jesus and of his work, and of his cross? Or is 
it desirable to speak of other things first? Ought one to begin 
with the New Testament? Or is it better to start with various 
events in the Old Testament? This question of sequence is more 
than an arbitrary question; it has very important aspects. 

It is frequently undesirable to begin directly with the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, for the simple reason that a sufficient basis has 
not yet been established. The New Testament detached from the 
Old is completely unintelligible to many. There is too little aware¬ 
ness of sin, too little understanding of God’s holiness, too little 
understanding of the need for salvation for preaching to be fruit¬ 
ful. As a result in many instances it will be necessary to first tell 
of creation, of the God that made man, and of the fall. By begin¬ 
ning with the first chapters of Genesis, we come into contact 
with some extremely important points. 

In the first place here one touches an a~ca that is eagerly dealt 
with in the myths of all peoples. Such subjects are certain to arouse 
interest. The story of the fall into sin is a familiar notion. There 
are many different stories prevalent among the people of the 
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earth of a primeval blunder or of an original inner unity between 
heaven and earth which was disrupted by one fatal cause or the 
other. What is generally lacking in these myths is the knowledge 
of sin, of rebellion against God, and of wilful disobedience. When 
the first chapters of the Bible are placed in this perspective, they 
penetrate deeply into the life and thought of the people. And 
against this background it is possible later on to say much about 
what it means to be a fallen man. 

The first chapters of Genesis are, in the second place, useful 
to remove a general misconception. Many people have the idea 
that each folk or nation must have its own religion and customs. 
The peoples of Europe, so it is thought, are Christians, we are 
Buddhists, Mohammedans or Hindus. Every folk or nation must 
keep its own religion. When a non-Westemer accepts Christianity 
he betrays his own people and acts as a European. 

It is readily evident that a simple exposition of the first chap¬ 
ters of Genesis casts a new light on the situation. Since there 
is only one God, there is also only one human race. And since 
we are all fallen creatures we all need a redeemer. These things 
are frequently heard with growing surprise and intense interest. 
The question is asked concerning the common ancestry of all 
nations because it is felt that this question is decisive for one’s 
entire life. 

And in the third place, such preaching from Genesis portrays 
God as our Creator, King, and loving Father, and at the same 
time, something is seen of his holiness and majesty. The picture 
of God which most people have is usually vague, confused, and 
whimsical. The first chapters of Genesis immediately move in an 
entirely different direction. And, it is especially for this reason 
that preaching from them is so extremely valuable. It is not 
possible to portray the cross of Christ until that setting has been 
sketched, apart from which the cross is unintelligible. 

Within missionary circles there is an increasing awareness of 
the tremendous significance of the Old Testament for preaching. 
Whereas formerly people were all too ready to begin with the 
gospel, we now feel sharply the necessity of following the course 
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set by God in making himself known. 2 ' It is of course equally 
apparent that under certain circumstances Old Testament preach¬ 
ing can give rise to serious problems. Some people are eager to 
embrace the laws of the first books of the Bible. Their own former 
religion was in the first place legalistic, and they are inclined to 
view this new religion especially from the standpoint of the law. 
This danger existed in the ancient Christian Church insofar as 
people regarded Christianity as a nova lex, a new law. The same 
danger but in a much more intense degree now appears among 
various tribes and peoples, especially in Africa. Many study the 
laws of Moses with great interest and are inclined to experience 
their faith entirely within the framework of the law. They are 
much more inclined to the Old Testament than to the New 
Testament." It is extremely difficult to make them see that Christ 
has freed us from the servitude of the law. and that we now glory 
in his grace. 

As soon as we turn to the New Testament, the first and great¬ 
est question which confronts us is the problem of how we ought 
to preach Christ. What must we call him? How must we refer 
to him? And, how must we describe him? Even the direct method 
cannot entirely escape this problem. India has had from ancient 
times, its avatar figure, its hero-forms, who were regarded as 
temporal incarnations of God. May we refer to Christ as a new 
avatar? If we do we spring directly into Indian thought, but we 
also run the risk that Christ will surely become a part of the old 
and mythical world. 

In China many speak of saints and nobles who lived close to 
Tao, the divine world order, and in whom the Tao has as il were 
found form. May we make use of such conceptions in our preach¬ 
ing of Christ?- 3 Even the choice of words is important here. As 
soon as we use a word for the incarnation that is familiar to our 
listeners, because they know it in their own religion, we are in 
the midst of problems. And yet, sometimes it is necessary to 
choose a word that brings us in touch with the thoughts and con¬ 
ceptions of our audience. For sometimes it is only in this way 
that the message of Christ can be placed directly in the center of 
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their thinking. Such a procedure can be of great significance in 
causing the Christian faith to sink into their hearts. 

What we mean can be illustrated by a single example. The 
concept of Tao or world order occupies a prominent place in 
Chinese and Japanese thought. Tao is responsible for the regu¬ 
larity of the seasons, the proper rainfall, the growth of corn; in 
short, it develops each thing in good order and harmony with 
every other thing. And this same Tao or world order must also 
control our own life. If it does, we do not try to shove ourselves 
into the foreground, but as a child we calmly follow the law 
established for all things. A father then docs what is becoming to 
a father, the wife docs what ought to be done according to the 
law of a wife, the ruler does what is appropriate for a ruler, and 
the subject what is commanded of the subject. When this course 
is followed the kingdom is in rest, everything stands in its proper 
place and develops calmly, even as everything in nature is in order. 
This is the mystery of Tao. Tao thus has the character of being 
the governing law of nature while at the same time being a moral 
law. These two concepts are not distinguished, but are viewed 
rather as a single whole. The saint, the noble, is the person who 
has abandoned all selfishness and self-conceit and simply follows 
the voice of Tao, which is within him, and which he also hears 
everywhere outside of himself in nature. 24 

It is against this background that we must view what the 
Japanese Christian, Kagawa has said about Jesus. He points out 
that when our body has art infection, the white corpuscles hastily 
proceed to the threatened area. The white corpuscles are them¬ 
selves destroyed, but through their own destruction, they save the 
body as a whole. This, according to Kagawa, is a cosmic law. 
Wherever danger threatens, real salvation is possible only because 
something or someone voluntarily subjects itself to destruction. 
“Jesus has discovered this law.” That is to say: Jesus discovered 
this mystery in nature. Jesus felt it within himself as the law of 
life, and he then acted accordingly. He died to save us. That ele¬ 
ment in Tao which escaped us entirely, that we had never seen, 
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that element Jesus discovered, and that is the entirely unique 
significance of his life and death. 25 

It is not diilicult to bring a whole series of theological objections 
against this conception of Kagawa. Must we not turn Kagawa’s 
statement around and say that Jesus did not discover the “cosmic 
law,” but rather that he himself Is this law, and that what we find 
in nature is intended by God as a likeness, a foreshadowing of 
his redemptive work? And did he not once say to the Greeks that 
came to him, that it is only the grain of corn which falls 
to the earth and dies which remains? And did he not regard this 
grain of corn as a likeness of what would be realized in himself 
in an infinitely greater and more exalted sense? But, although 
all this may be true, the fact remains that by this simple observa¬ 
tion of Kagawa, the life and death of Christ was, on occasion, 
made much more intelligible to the man of the East. It no longer 
hung in the air, but it was brought in touch with what had always 
been felt as the deepest mystery of this world. And, it thereby 
immediately acquired depth, and perspective, and power. Natur¬ 
ally, there are all sorts of dangers here on every side. Kagawa 
himself could not fully prevent people from drawing the further 
conclusion that in following Jesus they also must discover this 
law and live it, so that they, too, could then be little Christs. 
The unique, all-controlling place of the work of Christ can easily 
be threatened, and it actually was brought into danger, even 
though Kagawa himself frequently maintained and expressed its 
unique significance. The dangers are admittedly great, but the 
question still remains as to whether it is not advisable in preach¬ 
ing Christ in the East, to follow this way, at least at the beginning. 

In proclaiming the gospel we are thus confronted by a multi¬ 
plicity of problems. The peoples of the world have known and 
worshipped numerous “savior figures.” They know of avatars, 
manifestations of God; they know of heroes, who later appeared 
to be gods, they know of “saints,” in whom the cosmic order 
acquires form, they know of Buddhas, who look upon humanity 
with infinite compassion. Everything we say of Christ will in one 
way or the other give rise to long standing associations. Those 
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who hear us will inadvertently draw comparisons between what 
we say about Christ and what they, themselves, have taught about 
their “saviors.” We can escape these comparisons, as much as it 
is possible, by intentionally using other words than those used 
to designate their “savior figures.” The question is, however, 
whether to do so is necessary or even desirable. It appears to me 
that in the first approach it is not desirable to escape such com¬ 
parisons; instead of avoiding them we ought to point to them 
again and again. It is of the greatest importance that our preach¬ 
ing does not go over the heads of our audience, but that it makes 
our audience think at every moment. Naturally, in following up 
our argument it is necessary to emphasise more and more the fact 
that Jesus is entirely unique, and that we cannot and may not 
think of him as a “savior figure” or avatar, because, in him is 
abiding the fullness of the deity” (Col. 2:9). 

Every missionary will discover sooner or later that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult for young Christians to see or understand the 
work of Christ clearly. When one quietly and honestly asks young 
Christians what Jesus means to them, one will receive all sorts of 
answers. Some will say that Jesus has brought them to the light, 
that they now see clearly, whereas formerly they wandered in a 
fog. Others will assure us that they have found Jesus as their 
Lord, that they are entirely under his protection and have en¬ 
trusted themselves to him. Still others will emphasize that Jesus 
has saved them from hopeless tension, and has opened their eyes 
to the love of God which is directed to us, as we are. Because the 
feeling of guilt is as a rule still weak, the full depths of redemption 
will not completely come to light. We shall repeatedly find that 
people are more apt to regard the entire life and death of Christ 
as a tremendous manifestation of what God is, as a disclosure of 
God’s love and concern, than they are to have an eye for what 
really took place on the cross, that there the great work of 
redemption “took place, there it was brought to completion.” 
This discovery ought not to dishearten us, however. 26 A single 
glance at the early church will show us how the first Christians 
also struggled with these problems and how difficult it also was for 
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them to fathom the redemptive work of Christ. It is in fact 
extremely difficult for us. We also need the daily instructions of 
God’s Word to keep from erring. How much more true is this of 
those who have so recently set themselves upon the new course, 
the way of life! 

It is clear enough from these considerations that it is impossible 
to restrict oneself exclusively to the “ordinary” direct preaching 
of the gospel. If one tries to do so, one runs the danger of under¬ 
standing by “ordinary” preaching, such preaching as he is ac¬ 
customed to at home. In our day now that numerous peoples 
in Asia and Africa arc hastily trying to make Western culture 
their own, it is very possible that this method will be appreciated 
by our hearers. Christianity is considered to be the religion of 
the West and therefore must be preached in a Western manner. 
There is, however, reason to fear that in this way the gospel does 
not penetrate deeply into the heart and thought of non-Western 
people. It does not reach the depths of a person's soul, and it does 
not set a person’s thought in motion. It can then be the case that 
within the very depths of a person’s heart, he still secretly holds 
on to all sorts of old magic, and mystical conceptions, which he 
has never completely conquered.'-’ 7 

All gospel preaching, whether direct or polemic, must in one 
way or the other retain the character of what the Germans call 
an auseinandersetzung, a confrontation. Gospel preaching strikes 
against a deeply embedded way of life and a manner of thinking 
which is centuries old. 

It must be clear that if conversion is to come about, and if there 
is to be a conscious and intelligent rejection of the old, and an 
acceptance of the new, then to really be able to make the change, 
what is new must be portrayed in such a way that it is possible to 
compare it at every point with the old. It is only then that some¬ 
thing new is awakened in the human heart. Only then is there 
really good ground to hope for a new theological development, in 
which the young Christians will bear witness, on the basis of the 
gospel, against religious conceptions to which their world has been 
bound for centuries. 
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It is perhaps not superfluous to note that what we have said 
also holds with respect to the educated people of Asia and Africa 
who have already made Western science and culture their own. 
For they have made it their own mainly in a rational or intellectual 
sense. With their reason they no longer believe in witch doctors, 
in magic, in the souls of their ancestors and demons, for they 
believe in penicillin, fertilizer and radar. But, as is generally the 
case in this world, reason is usually far ahead of emotional life. 
It is very possible, indeed, and with respect to millions of people 
today it is even very certain, that in their deepest parts, in their 
hidden emotional life, there is still very much that binds them to 
the old mystical-magic view of the world. In moments of need, 
danger, and confusion, they still instinctively grasp or reach into 
the past for the old methods with which they are still more innerly 
bound than they themselves are inclined to admit. This painful 
and difficult transition-process, during which two worlds are in 
one human heart, can even take generations; yes, it is even a 
question as to whether it can ever be entirely resolved. In any 
case, however, if we would really touch the hearts of those young 
people who are completely Westernized, preaching must take 
into account the depths of their instinctive emotional life, and 
it will become evident that this substratum is stronger than the 
Western superstratum which appears to be so dominant. We must 
exercise great wisdom and caution, however, for we would not 
bring the suppressed substructure again to the surface; we would 
rather conquer it and substitute something new in its place. For 
we can then approach what we have called previously the “in¬ 
tegral kernel” of human existence which controls man’s existence 
in this world. 

Preaching must thus be an encounter, an encounter not with 
a part of a person, not only with his reason, or with his poetic 
feeling, but an encounter with the entire person, with the whole 
man, as he exists in this world, as he is in flight from God, as 
he plays a role in that tremendous drama that is enacted between 
God and the rebellious human heart. 

To attain this encounter in certain circumstances it can be 
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necessary and even desirable to disclose somethin? ol the struggle 
and conflict which rages within our own most inner nature. This 
method, which was especially applied and recommended in the 
work of Stanley Jones, is frequently referred to as the “Round- 
Table Method.” The preacher sits down with others and everyone 
present tells something of his inner hidden life. Cautiously the 
preacher tries gradually to disclose the richness he himself has 
found in Christ, in the hope that his calm witness will arouse jeal¬ 
ousy in the others. All sorts of objections have been correctly 
brought against this Round-Table Method,- h and we are also 
reluctant to recommend it. The main objection is that in this 
manner the preacher places himself too much in the center and 
places too little emphasis upon the Word of God. 

However, it is true that if the preacher merely discloses how 
paganism, egoism, and rebellion also rage in his own heart 
and then calmly states that he has learned this from the Word 
of God, as it has been given to us, such a method can bear 
great fruit. The tremendous gulf between the missionary and 
his hearers, a difference in cultural background, language, race, 
skin color, economic position, can be bridged, if we stand next to 
each other and let the full emphasis fall upon the word that comes 
to us all. The encounter with God can then acquire a much more 
real character than can sometimes occur in the customary manner 
of preaching. It is, therefore, in my opinion incorrect to hold that 
a gospel worker is always wrong if he lays bare his own inner 
struggle and lets his audience see how God came to him in his 
Word. We all know that Paul frequently spoke about himself and 
his inner struggle (cf. Romans 7:13-26; II Cor. 12:7-10). The 
Psalms are filled with the portrayal of spiritual tension and strug¬ 
gle. Their intent, however, is not to glory in man, but thereby 
to cast into sharper focus the majesty of the Word of God. In 
these days when we are so isolated from each other and live so 
far apart, and are separated so frightfully by race and culture, it 
can be well to enter a sphere of intimacy where there is no black 
or white, but where we all stand as men before the Word of God 
that pierces every heart. 
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From what has been said about the method of approach, it 
ought now to be clear that it is a serious and difficult task. In 
includes much more than our being preachers; our entire person 
is involved. Our approach must be an encounter, just as we too 
have encountered God in Christ Jesus. It is more than simply 
bringing a message, or rather, the transmission of the message is 
a much more complicated affair than we sometimes think. We 
can speak the message with our lips while destroying it with our 
lives. The approach is possible only when it is built on the myster¬ 
ious force that the Bible calls love, the same agape, the same 
love, with which God has sought us, and which now has become 
alive in us, since we are in Christ. Actually it is not we ourselves 
that make the approach or are parties in the encounter, but it is 
Christ himself who through us seeks out and encounters those 
who are lost. It is Christ who uses our words and our lives to 
reveal to those who have gone astray the glory of his redemptive 
work. This is the mystery of mission work and, with some distinc¬ 
tions, of evangelism as well. When the Church learns to build and 
to labor on the basis of this mystery, it will have a tremendous 
future. What we are saying is essentially what Paul said in Gala¬ 
tians 4:19; “My little children, of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” Yes, if Christ is formed in our 
churches, the Christ who would draw the world to his salvation, 
then many great and marvelous things can happen. 
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Chapter 9 


The Threefold Aim 


29. The Scriptural Basis 

Mission work has a goal or purpose, just as do God’s other 
activities in this world. Missions is not simply a tiring discourag¬ 
ing work which leads nowhere, but mission work has a very 
specific purpose. And its ultimate aim can be clearly derived from 
the Scriptures. 

Voetius gave a relatively extensive treatment of missions in 
his Politico Ecclesiastica. With respect to the aim of missions he 
concluded that its purpose is threefold: the conversion of the 
heathen, the establishment of the church, and the glorification 
and manifestation of divine grace. 1 

There is something in this description that directly speaks to 
us and we have no objection to borrowing it. It must be empha¬ 
sized, however, that these three purposes are not distinct and 
separate, but they are in fact three aspects of a single purpose 
of God: the coming and extension of the kingdom of God. The 
coming of the kingdom is concerned with God, with his great¬ 
ness, with his honor and his grace. The coming of the kingdom 
includes the extension of the church over the whole earth. And, 
the coming of the kingdom realizes itself in the conversion of 
sinners. There are not three separate purposes, but one great and 
exalted final purpose, that is disclosed to us in three blessings, 
of which the glorification of God is undoubtedly foremost, the 
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establishment of his church second, and the conversion of the 
heathen third. 

The glory of God is repeatedly referred to in Scripture as the 
ultimate purpose. The Old Testament is filled with numerous 
indications of this. We have already pointed out how extremely 
sensitive the Old Testament is with respect to the honor of Israel’s 
God. In Numbers 14:16 a note of anxiety is heard lest the heathen 
should think that the God of Israel was powerless to save his peo¬ 
ple. Psalm 83 issues a plea that the heathen powers may perish, 
that men may know that thou whose name alone is Jehovah, art 
most high over all the earth” (vs. 19). It is extremely seldom that 
we find in ancient Israel compassion for those who are lost, but we 
do find a passionate desire that God's glory be revealed. Psalm 72 
provides an excellent example of an Old Testament missionary 
song “His name shall endure forever: His name shall be con¬ 
tinued as long as the sun and men shall be blessed in him. All 
nations shall call him blessed (vs. 17). Something trembled in 
the heart of the faithful of the Old Covenant as soon as they 
understood that the name of the God of Israel was at stake and 
the danger threatened that his name would be slandered. The 
dominant element in all the expectations of Israel is “that the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea” (Habbakuk 2:14). Ezekiel expressed 
the great aim of missions in the following words: “Thus will I 
magnify myself, and sanctify myself; and I will be known in the 
eyes of many nations, and they shall know that I am the Lord” 
(Ezekiel 38:23). 

Such events were already connected in the Old Testament with 
the kingship of God. God will finally rule the world in his an- 
nointed, and then the kingdom of eternal peace will be established. 
All harsh, jarring notes of the terrifying drama we call world 
history will finally end in the exalted symphony of the kingdom 
of the most high. The faithful of the Old Covenant passionately 
long for perfect harmony in which all the forces of creation will 
be united in paying honor to God, the Creator and Savior of the 
universe. They felt that this world, with its bitter strife, its never 
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ending wars, cruelty, persecution, and destruction, is a world 
that cannot last, and that finally it must undergo judgment. But, 
when judgment is finally pronounced, as soon as the veil of dark¬ 
ness is raised, the imperishable majesty of the kingdom of God. 
in which eternal peace shall dwell, will finally be ushered in. All 
the prophets of the Old Testament, each in his own style, speaks 
of that indescribable period, when all God’s mighty works will 
be complete. 

The same sounds are heard in the New Testament. Mission 
work is concerned with the “gospel of the kingdom.” Of course the 
kingdom includes peace and salvation for all who partake of it, 
but the stress is not laid here; the emphasis is given to the fact 
that it is the kingdom of God. God, the much slandered, the 
hated, the One lied from, against whom man has rebelled, whose 
grip he frequently sought to escape, against whom he sometimes 
rose up in unrestrained hostility, this God will then appear to be 
the only safe refuge, the only resting place, “for thine is the king¬ 
dom, and the power and the glory.” 

in his first sermon Jesus himself announced that the kingdom of 
God is at hand. And, in the sermon on the mount he described in 
a wonderfully rich language the holy splendor of the kingdom. 
It was to be taken away from the official Israel, with its Sanhedrin, 
with its high priests and scribes. “And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; 
and then shall the end come” (Matthew 24:14). And when the 
Lord sent forth his disciples just before his ascension, he prefaced 
his words with the declaration: “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” The emphasis here again is not upon the 
need of the people, but upon the authority, the power which be¬ 
longs to Christ. He has authority over the world. It is no more 
than his due that songs of praise to him be sung among every 
nation. 

In the epistles of the apostles these things are considered and 
developed further. In Ephesians 1:9,10,12, Paul writes: “... God 
hath purposed in himself: that in the dispensation of the fullness 
of times he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
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which are in heaven, and which are on earth ... That we should 
be to the praise of his glory ..It is all said in a few words. All 
disharmony, tension, bitterness must disappear, and everything 
must be gathered under that one head, Christ. In I Corinthians 
15:24, 25, 28, Paul develops this idea even further. “. . . He 
(Christ) shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all authority 
and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. And, when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.” The entire pattern of the 
very last things is thus described, and within this pattern the work 
of missions occupies an important position. 

The aim of missions is thus preoccupied with God, with his 
glory, with his kingdom. The man who is redeemed by Jesus 
Christ will finally see that peace is not to be found apart from 
God. Missionary activity is directed towards God’s final purpose 
for the world, the eternal kingdom. 

The extension of the church, the planting of the church is 
comprehended within this all-inclusive final purpose. Christ him¬ 
self said that he would build his church upon the petra of the 
confession that he is the Christ (Matthew 16:18). Paul frequently 
speaks of the church as the body of Christ and on occasion 
compares it with , . . “the chief cornerstone; in whom all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord . . .” (Ephesians 1:23; 2:20-22). All the distinctions 
which are of such tremendous importance in the ordinary life 
of the world are of no meaning in the church “Where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar¬ 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all” 
(Colossians 3:11). The church must extend itself over the whole 
world, because God would gather his people out of every race, 
language, and nation, and because the Lamb permitted himself to 
be slain for them all. 

There are a great many questions connected with the planting 
of the church which we shall later treat separately. It is most 
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important that we here see that in preparation for the final 
glorious coming of the kingdom, God gathers to himself a con¬ 
gregation out of every part of the world, and that in this work we 
may be active as the co-workers of God. 

The conversion of the heathen is in the last analysis a necessary 
element in the planting of the church. From the human point of 
view conversion is the complete abandoning of the old, the bond¬ 
age of sin, and a surrender to Christ with one’s whole heart and 
soul. The event itself is, naturally, infinitely greater and richer. 
It is to be “delivered from the power of darkness” and it is to be 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son (Col. 1:13). It is 
to be joined with Christ and to be buried with him in his death and 
resurrected to a new life. It is a radical change, so that if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature: “old things are passed 
away; behold all things are become new” (II Corinthians 5:17). 
Such is the great redemption, such is salvation and peace. So 
great a salvation cannot be enjoyed by the individual in his soli¬ 
tude. A person can participate in it only in his unity with the 
church, the church of Christ, into which Christ’s redemptive 
blessings are poured forth. Redemption is enjoyed individually; 
all real salvation includes solidarity with others as an indispen¬ 
sable element. No one can be saved in isolation. It is only “together 
with all the saints” that we are able to comprehend “what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth and height; and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

30. Church and Nation 

The planting of the church must be discussed in more detail, 
because it is here that the actual problems of the missionary 
enterprise arise. The first extremely complicated question which 
immediately comes to the fore is the problem of the relationship 
between the church and a people or nation, and we can present 
this difficulty summarily through the following questions: 

a. When a church is established on the mission field, ought we 
to make an effort to maintain the unity of a people by developing 
the church as a national institution? In other words is the concept 
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of a nation to be regarded as a factor, to be taken into account 
in the establishment of a church? 

b. And then there is the difficult problem of accommodation. 
Must a newly established church accept and accommodate itself 
as far as possible to the prevalent customs and practices? 

c. What is the relationship between the newly established 
church on the mission field and its mother church? Ought the 
mother church to exercise a certain guardianship, or ought it 
directly to recognize and respect the new church as an independent 
entity? How ought the two churches to live together? This last 
question is a problem especially on the missionary fields where, 
as in South Africa, the mother church and the newly established 
church exist together in the same geographical area. 

d. After a newly established church arises as an independent 
entity, who ought then to continue the missionary work, the 
mother church or the newly established church? 

We shall now treat the first two of the preceding questions, 
since they are more directly concerned with the relationship be¬ 
tween the church and a people. 

In numerous mission fields the missionary encounters a society 
still closely united by very strong social ties. This communal 
tie is extremely strong among the so-called primitive peoples. 
As a result the position of the individual is very small. In some 
tribes private property does not exist; the land and houses belong 
to the community. The individual is directed in all his actions 
by inflexible tribal mores, which apparently take care of every 
possibility. The tribal mores include unchangeable rules to 
determine who a person is to marry; nothing is left to chance. The 
time of harvest and planting, the instruments to be used and those 
to be avoided, are all regulated. When to hunt, how to build a 
house, how to conduct a marriage ceremony or funeral is regu¬ 
lated by the tribal mores even to the smallest detail. There is in 
consequence very little room left for individual action and indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. 

The missionary encounters such relationships in various parts 
of the world. Centuries ago when missionaries began to work 
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among the German tribes, it was noticed that individual conver¬ 
sion was scarcely possible, because these tribes did everything 
collectively. 2 In later times the missionary enterprise encountered 
similar difficulties in various parts of India, Indonesia, and 
especially in Africa. How a tightly knit tribal relationship ought 
to be regarded, and whether it can, and ought, to be of signifi¬ 
cance in the establishment of the church are questions that must 
be answered in one way or the other. The Germans were fre¬ 
quently inclined to answer positively. The tribe was regarded as 
the bearer of high moral values, and it was considered entirely 
wrong to do anything which would destroy tribal unity. At the 
very least the destruction of the latter ought to be left till the 
very last.* 

Bruno Gutmann, one of the earliest missionaries to the Djagga 
negro, became the spokesman of those who forcefully contended 
that the structure of the tribe ought to be left intact. Gutmann 
stressed the notion that the tribe is an ordinance of creation, that 
it is something extremely valuable, and in some respects, it pre¬ 
pares men to become children of God in Christ Jesus. Gutmann 
uses many examples to illustrate the significance of the tribe. He 
describes the way tribal unity is expressed in various ritual prac¬ 
tices, and he believes it to be highly beneficial that the individual 
is not alone, but is conscious of being safely hidden in the arms 
of the community. Gutmann goes so far as to regard the tribe as 
a good to be preserved at any cost. Instead of trying to destroy 
the tribe, the wise missionary will protect it with all his power, 
he will value it as something established by God at the creation. 
Others also regard this strong social cohesion as a positive value 
that must be cautiously and respectfully approached. 4 

Now anyone who knows from experience the significance that 
the tribe has for many so-called “primitive” people, will imme¬ 
diately admit that in this area one must proceed with extreme 
care. When torn loose from this unity, when de-tribalized, people 
are plunged into a religious and moral crisis, the depths of which 
we can scarcely imagine. Among so-called primitives religious and 
moral norms are united with a strong communal tie. Such people 
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are much less concerned with the conscience of the individual 
than we are, and they permit themselves to be guided almost 
completely in their daily life by the prescriptions of a centuries- 
old tribal moral code. Whenever these tribal bonds have been 
weakened in modem times by industry, or in any other way, 
dreadful degeneration and deterioration has set in. Adultery, for 
example, was severely punished within the tribe, and it occurred 
only on rare occasions, but when the tribal bonds are destroyed, 
it becomes a daily occurrence. Plunder, robbery, murder, in short, 
numerous serious offenses come to the fore as soon as the safe 
protection of the community begins to lose its binding force. The 
so-called copper belt in North Rhodesia, the gold mines of South 
Africa, and many other areas where modern industry has estab¬ 
lished itself, offer clear evidence. De-tribalization nearly always 
means moral degeneration. It is no wonder that in these times 
many have become afraid of such a rough and abrupt rending of 
the tribal relationship, and that here and there people have even 
tried to re-establish it. It is, therefore, understandable that some 
missionaries have issued warnings and have carefully tried to 
preserve the tribe as far as possible. 

Nevertheless, as we have previously stated, there are serious 
objections to any overestimation of the tribal bond. 

a. Extreme caution must, in the first place be exercised in 
speaking of the tribal relationship as a creation ordinance, as an 
urtumliche Bindung, and the like. Of course, it is true that man 
was created by God to live in social relationships, and in the full¬ 
est sense a man cannot live, except together with others. To admit 
this, however, does not mean that the tribe, which more often 
than not has fully absorbed individual responsibility, is today to 
be regarded as an expression of God’s intention. There are serious 
reasons to hold that the tribe is an extremely dangerous exaggera¬ 
tion of the meaning of the community, and that it therefore con¬ 
stitutes a threat to spiritual and moral life. Because the members 
of a tribe lose all religion and morals as soon as they are de- 
tribalized does not in itself demonstrate the tremendous value of 
the tribe. For it can be argued with equal cogency that this very 
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fact is itself an indication that the collectivity of the tribe had 
simply blotted out the personal relationship and responsibility of 
man to God, which is a part of man's very nature. 

b. The objection of the preceding paragraph is greatly strength¬ 
ened by the incontestable fact that, as found throughout the 
world, tribes are seriously in danger of falling into collective 
self-deification. The tribe feels that it is descended from divine 
ancestors and that it is therefore a par* of the mysterious divine 
unity of all things. The tribe has the power over the divine forces 
which slumber in its ancient rites and practices. A particular tribe 
is inclined to view all other tribes depreciatingly, even as non¬ 
human, but in any case as something which does not share in their 
own private blessings. It is for this reason that a particular tribe 
can sometimes be extremely cruel to members of other tribes; 
head-hunting, murder, fierce wars belong to the order of the day. 
There is a strong element of terrible idolatry, of self-deification, 
in the tribal relationship. From a moral point o, dew the tribe 
may fulfil a restraining function, but this does n<» remove the 
fact that its religious basis is extremely dangerous. The preach¬ 
ing of the gospel will without any hesitation have to repeat the 
old expression to those within a tribal relationship: “Depart from 
your land and from your kinsfolk.” 

c. In the third place it is well to remember that in the rapid 
development of our day, ancient tribes are everywhere in a rapid 
process of deterioration. External pressure is partly but not wholly 
responsible. The people themselves feel that their tribal rela¬ 
tionships are a strong hindrance to their development. And if we 
artificially try to push them back into the tribe or to keep them 
there, they will soon accuse us of opposing their development. 
Such can never be our intention, no matter how many objections 
we may have to what we call our modern culture. The missionary 
ought to have the strong desire to make known to those who have 
in one way or another come into contact with modern life, the 
secret of a new form of society, a form which is different from the 
old tribal bond but which is no less strong and fruitful. 

The preaching of the gospel must in other words take place 
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with great care, so that the old tribal relationships are not too 
quickly and too carelessly broken. The tribal tie is indispensable, 
at first, because the conscience of the individual is not sufficiently 
strong to support the moral and spiritual life of the people, and 
because God would have men live together with others. Our 
preaching must, however, lay a new foundation; a new basis 
must be created on which a new society can take root. All this 
undoubtedly demands the constant vigilance of the missionary. 
He must learn what he can from ethnology, but in the last analysis 
he must be led by the gospel in finding his own way. 

It is our conclusion, therefore, that the concept of a “people” 
or a “folk,” as we encounter it on the mission field, may not be 
viewed as a constituent element in the establishment of the church. 
The church aims at a community of an entirely different nature 
than that of the tribe. The church ought not to become a people's 
church, or a folk’s church by replacing the tribal relationship in 
its sacral, religious sense. And it is also not advisable for the 
tribal chieftain immediately to become the pastor, and for the 
tribal elders immediately to become the elders of the church. 
Anything which suggests in any way that the church replaces 
the tribe carries with it great dangers. The church is alien to the 
world; it cannot identify itself with any political or social entity. 
It must always retain a certain distance with respect to a tribe or 
people. It may never identify its affairs with that of the latter. 
And, even if every member of a people belonged to one single 
church, it would still be desirable to distinguish the church and 
the people. Moments may even come when the church must 
have the courage and the power to bear witness against the sin 
of the nation. 

The International Conference of missions at Jerusalem made 
several points to the effect that a church, which through Jesus 
Christ, is an integral part of the universal church, can be called 
living when: 

1. Its experience of Christ is expressed in worship, costumes, 
art and architecture which embody the best characteristics of a 
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people but at the same time preserve the inheritance of the church 
of every land and of every age. 

2. Through the church, the Spirit of Jesus Christ influences 
every aspect of life and utilizes in his service all the gifts and 
potentialities of both men and women. 

3. It actually participates in the life of the nation in which it 
dwells. 

4. It has an open eye to the problems of the time, and, as a 
spiritual force in the community, works with courage and con¬ 
cern for their solution. 

5. It possesses missionary fervor and desires to blaze new paths. 
The growth of such a church depends entirely upon the develop¬ 
ment of spiritual life through communion with God in prayer 
and in public and private worship, upon the knowledge of the 
Bible in the language of its members, upon the availability of 
devout leaders, upon a daring acceptance of responsibilities and 
the ability to give expression to its faith. 6 

The intention of this passage is obviously to express the super¬ 
national character of the church as well as the specific calling 
of each church to its own environment and to the nation to which 
it belongs. The church must be conscious both of its unity with 
its nation and of its ecumenical character, which it may never 
forget, not even momentarily. 

It is thus undoubtedly important that a newly formed church 
does not isolate itself to the degree that it is unable to reach the 
people in its midst. We have already seen how strongly the New 
Testament lays emphasis upon the necessity of the proclamation 
of the Gospel by the ordinary members of the church. People 
may be inclined to light a candle and put it where there is no 
draft, but it belongs on a candlestick. Here it will be affected by 
each breeze, but it is only here that it is of use (Matthew 5:15). 
Believers must be harmless and “blameless sons of God,” they 
may not live on the fringe of society, but in the “midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world” (Philippians 2:15). The church may then be a “holy 
nation,” in the deepest sense separated from the world, but this 
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sanctity exists that it should show “forth the praises of him who 
has called you out of darkness into his marvelous light” (I Peter 
2:9). In other words, all the bridges ought not to be burned, all 
social ties may not be rent. The church may not creep away into 
a separate nook of a city or into a special Christian village, but it 
must remain standing in the center of national life, no matter 
how dangerous this may be. There is the risk of daily temptation, 
but it is only in this way that it is possible to perform the task 
that Christ has given. 

If it is true that the concept of a nation or folk is not a deter¬ 
mining element in the construction of a church (because the 
church is itself a community suo generis), then very important 
consequences are to be drawn. 

On some missionary fields the question arises as to whether 
it is desirable for people of different nations and even of different 
races to unite in one church. In certain cities of Indonesia, for 
example, Dutch, Javanese, Chinese, and Malaysian speak¬ 
ing Christians live next to each other. Must they unite into a single 
church, or is it desirable that they remain in separate churches? 
In South Africa there is the same problem with respect to the 
Bantu, the Afrikaans, and the English speaking churches. 

From a purely theological point of view it seems as if we ought 
to press for the formation of a single church. National differences 
and racial differences arc not an essential factor in the church. 
The church as the body of Christ is in its essence an indivisible 
unity. And this fact must be placed in the foreground with all 
emphasis. However, in this broken world there are other reasons 
that may make it undesirable to seek to unite heterogenous ele¬ 
ments into a single church. There are factors that make such a 
congregation extremely difficult, yes, even impracticable. For 
example, there is first of all the difference in language. Each 
person desires to be spoken to in church in his own language, 
and this in itself draws a line of separation between various 
groups. In addition there are also great differences in cultural 
background, intellectual level, attainment, and mental attitudes. 
The Chinese have an entirely different history than the Javanese. 
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A Chinese feels more at home in a church which not only preaches 
in his own language but also in figures and illustrations which 
apply to him. And the same naturally holds of other groups. The 
Dutch who immigrate, to other parts of the world, as Dutch¬ 
men, feel the need of being preached to in a different way than 
other peoples. The unity in Christ does not exclude diversity in 
language, liturgy and in the style of preaching. And this fact is 
also naturally of significance in the missionary field. 

But, even though there are frequently all sorts of reasons which 
make it desirable to form separate churches, one ought never to 
lose sight of the fact that unity in Christ is the binding element. 
All churches, even though they speak different languages, are 
one in essence. The church is in its very nature super-national; 
it lies on another level, ft is possible that certain conditions and 
differences prevent this unity from being expressed fully, but it 
may nevertheless never be forgotten. There is always the danger, 
however, that a single church will feel that it is above the others, 
because of economic superiority, a more beautiful building, or 
greater intellectual development. This feeling of superiority can 
be extremely serious, especially when the churches concerned 
are constituted by members of different races. To eliminate this, 
it is advisable occasionally to hold common services, e.g., on the 
great Christian holidays. Such a practice would constitute clear 
evidence of the deeper unity that underlies all such diversity. 
It also seems to me to be necessary for churches in the same 
area to give some evidence that they belong to each other in 
their organization. In one way or another different synods can 
keep in contact with each other and discuss questions of common 
interest. Every effort ought to be made to use every available 
means which can more strongly accentuate their unity in Christ. 

The church is naturally concerned with the social institutions 
of a nation. The caste system in India that controls the country’s 
entire social life has existed for centuries. Each person is born 
a member of a certain caste and the caste to which he belongs 
determines his position in society. Some vocations belong entirely 
to certain castes and can be exercised solely within this caste. 
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Much injustice and unspeakable suffering has taken place because 
of this social organization. In many respects the lot of the 
pariahs, the outcasts, simply cried out to heaven. When the 
church is established within such a nation it obviously cannot 
by-pass the caste problem. It is generally impossible to reach 
an entire social system immediately. However, within its own 
walls, the church must view every problem in the light of God’s 
Word, and it must act accordingly. It is thus that the tremendously 
difficult question arises as to whether people of different caste 
must unite at a single communion table. Missionaries have 
wrestled with this problem seriously in the course of history. 
Sometimes it was thought that a certain degree of accommodation 
was necessary, and at other times it has been felt that because 
of the will of Christ, all caste distinctions, at least in their existing 
form, ought to be opposed. The history of this problem is an 
extremely stimulating chapter in the history of missions. 6 

Among other peoples missionary work encounters such phe¬ 
nomena as slavery, the idolatrous worship of the tribal chieftain 
or ruler, and the disparagement of women. It is striking that the 
Scriptures never directly touch upon the problem of slavery, but 
simply set forth principles which undermine the institution, and 
gradually make it impossible. 

The church must adopt the same method in many areas. It will 
frequently not be possible to attack a specific social institution 
openly, because the entire life of a nation is involved in it, and any 
forcing of the issue would only lead to a revolution and ensuing 
chaos. The church’s task, however, is to proclaim the principles 
which of themselves will awaken the conscience and make an end 
to what has oppressed society for centuries. 

What we have been saying implies that although the church is 
an entirely different community than a nation or tribe, it is still 
never free of its important responsibility to society. By its whole 
attitude, by what it does within its own walls, it exercises an im¬ 
measurable influence upon the entire social order. And when the 
time is right the Church will sometimes need to testify forceably 
against certain national sins which distort the entire life of the 
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society. In this respect the church undoubtedly has an inestimable 
influence upon the entire course of culture. 

31. Accommodation 

Our consideration of the relation of the church to a people 
naturally brings us to the important and difficult problem of ac¬ 
commodation. To what extent must a new church which has de¬ 
veloped within a specific national community accommodate and 
adjust itself to the customs, practices, and mores current among 
a people? 

The problem of accommodation actually begins in the very 
early stages, in the very first approach. The missionary who is a 
pioneer among distant and foreign people will have to wrestle 
with this problem from the very beginning. He will in all prob¬ 
ability try to imitate their way of life as far as possible. He will 
build the same kind of a house, eat the same food, learn their 
language, and respect their customs and manners. He will as far 
as possible try to act as one of them. This entire accommodation 
is, however, temporary and tactical and is not intended to be 
permanent. For example, a missionary may notice that a partic¬ 
ular people customarily speak of religious subjects only at night 
and then only in an ancient, dignified, priestly language, which is 
not very well understood by everyone. In such a case, it is quite 
possible that he too will begin by carrying on nightly discussions 
in the same priestly language, even though he is aware that he will 
preach later on in broad daylight in the language of the people. 
It is, however, undesirable at first to work as a revolutionary, and 
a missionary is therefore wise if he cautiously employs the cus¬ 
tomary practices. 

Such adaptation or accommodation in the very first approach 
is relatively without danger to the missionary himself. He is not 
tempted to be carried along by the heathen sphere. He can, there¬ 
fore, go relatively far in accommodating himself. The situation 
is quite different as soon as small bands of Christians have been 
gathered. The question of accommodation is more vital for them, 
because these customs cannot help but have heathen connotations 
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which are not so innocent. By going too far in accommodating 
themselves, they are in danger of again being swept into heathen¬ 
dom. But, by accommodating themselves too little, they can 
create an unbridgeable gulf between themselves and their coun¬ 
trymen. Our present discussion of accommodation is concerned 
with this second sense. Our interest is not with the natural adapta¬ 
tion of the missionary, but it is focused upon the congregation 
which arises as the fruit of his work. How far may such a con¬ 
gregation retain its old national customs? 

Within Roman Catholic missions, especially those conducted 
by the Jesuits, there is frequently a very strong tendency to go 
very far in adapting. It is then pointed out that this problem of 
accommodation is of the greatest importance to the furtherance 
of missionary work. As early as Stephen the reproach was made 
that “we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall de¬ 
stroy this place, and shall change the customs” (Acts 6:14). And 
in Philippi, Paul was accused of teaching “customs which are not 
lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, being Romans” (Act 
16:21). Paul was very much aware of the dangers connected with 
national customs and he knew that by opposing them with too 
great haste and in too severe a manner all missionary activity 
could be rendered impossible. It is further held that because of 
this Paul purposed to be extremely careful and he was to the Jews 
as a Jew, and to them that are under the law, as under the law 
(1 Corinthians 9:20(T.). A further appeal is made to the ancient 
fathers of the church, especially to Augustine. 7 The problem of 
accommodation is frequently spoken of in terms of the opposi¬ 
tion between Europeanism and Catholicism." The failure to adapt 
to other customs results in forcing others to accept European 
customs. And to do this is in no way in keeping with Christian 
love. It results in the destruction of another culture, and deprives 
its people of all initiative by forcing them to be rash imitators of 
ourselves. The progress of mission work is thereby hindered to a 
noticeable degree. Catholic scholars of missions frankly state that 
the static retention of European customs is responsible for the 
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fact that the progress of missions has nearly ended in failure and 
despondency. 9 

Johann Thauren distinguishes six different types of accommo¬ 
dation. The first is purely external. It concerns such things as 
clothes and forms of politeness. Such accommodation is obviously 
related mainly to the missionary who is a foreigner.'" 

The second form of accommodation of which Thauren speakes 
is linguistic. Again, this is pertinent to the missionary who must 
accommodate himself to the language of those to whom he would 
speak. 

A third form is aesthetic. And this is relevant with respect to 
the construction of a church, its decora! on, and liturgy. The prob¬ 
lem of aesthetic accommodation is naturally of greater importance 
to Roman Catholics than to Protestants. The Roman Catholic 
chuTch places more emphasis on architecture, it stimulates skill 
to a much greater degree since the altar, images, and wall decora¬ 
tions make demands upon the aesthetic creative faculty of its 
members. 

The fourth type of accommodation is especially important since 
it is concerned with the social and juridical, i.e., with social prac¬ 
tices, marriage, polygamy, the dowry, and with legal institutions. 
Thauren pleas for accommodation to the greatest extent possible. 
Even with respect to initiation rites, Thauren believes that, al¬ 
though they ought to be purged as far as possible of their impure 
elements, they may then be retained. And likewise with respect to 
circumcision; it too can be kept as a civil practice, but not as a 
religious rite. 

The fifth is intellectual. Insofar as possible, the church ought 
to utilize existing philosophical writings and religious hymns, at 
least to the degree that they contain something of value. 

Finally Thauren speaks of religious and ethical accommoda¬ 
tions. He is of the opinion that with respect to such things as our 
attitude in prayer, our institution of festivals and religious holi¬ 
days, we can make use of what we find at hand. 

When asked what customs we can adapt to and what customs 
we cannot adapt to, Thauren answers that certain customs clearly 
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contradict the Christian faith, such as, idolatry, witchcraft, and 
the like. It is absolutely impossible to adapt to them. But others, 
such as modesty in attire, are in themselves good, and of course 
there is no problem here. Still other customs are of a purely civil 
nature, such as forms of politeness, and the like. And here too 
there is no difficulty. Other customs are not harmful in themselves, 
but under the influence of pagan religion they have acquired a 
superstitious character, e.g., the existence of caste in India. And 
finally there are customs which are in themselves neutral, but 
which are in conflict with the liturgical regulations of the church, 
e.g., the wearing of a hat during the worship service. 11 It is with 
respect to those customs which are in themselves neutral, but 
which have acquired a superstitious nature, that wc have the 
most difficulty. Roman Catholics generally are inclined to follow 
the official pronouncements of the hierarchy. If the hierarchy 
declares that a certain custom is not a religious rite but is solely 
civil, then Roman Catholic missions act accordingly. Catholic 
missionaries could for this reason decide in Japan, much more 
easily than Protestants, to take part in the activities held at Shinto 
shrines. Catholic missions simply followed the official pronounce¬ 
ments of the Church that the practice had nothing to do with an¬ 
cestor worship, but that it was purely a sign of a healthy national 
consciousness. The Protestant churches were much more reserved 
on this question, because they were far from sure that believers 
felt the same way on this matter. 12 

If we subject this entire question of accommodation to a serious 
investigation, it becomes obvious that there is in many respects a 
basic difference between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
point of view. The deepest ground of this difference lies in an en¬ 
tirely different judgment of heathenism. The Roman Catholic 
notion draws a sharp distinction between nature and grace, and 
assumes that the heathen is able to do a great deal that is good in 
the natural sphere, and that he can also reach a certain knowledge 
of God which although insufficient is nevertheless not necessarily 
wrong in every respect. Because of this theory of the natural 
knowledge of God, Roman Catholics can appreciate pagan cus- 
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toms and practices, and can even attach value to many pagan re¬ 
ligious practices and to what is found in pagan religious literature. 

The Reformation view is much more strongly under the im¬ 
pression that the whole man, in his thinking, as well as in his life, 
has been affected by sin in every respect. Therefore, we do not 
regard pagan religions as complex entities, containing much that 
is beneficial. We regard them rather as powerful, life-controlling 
entities, as completely indivisible structures, because each element 
coheres with all the others and receives its meaning from the total 
structure. 13 This difference in perspective is decisive with respect 
to the entire problem of accommodation. 

We are therefore less inclined to admit that the so-called “purely 
external” customs display a separate structure. The entire cul¬ 
ture, in all its manifestations, is a structural totality, in which 
everything hangs together, and in which religion occupies a cen¬ 
tral position. It is not possible therefore to make sharp lines of 
distinction. 

There are, however, two factors which ought to keep us from 
falling into extremes. In the first place, we must remember that 
although man has fallen from God, and that the results of this 
fall are in evidence in his every thought and deed, nevertheless, 
thanks to God’s common grace, man is safeguarded against com¬ 
plete deterioration. Even heathendom is never what it is in its 
deepest essence; it is never complete rebellion against God, or 
complete flight from God. There are always restraints at various 
points; a certain protective working of God which holds man’s 
decline in check is always in evidence. There is still the conscience, 
that wonderful thing of which Paul speaks with so much amaze¬ 
ment (Romans 2:14, 15). In the moral and in the legal sphere, 
and in other areas as well, we frequently encounter unexpected 
and surprising values. The cultures met on mission fields are, in 
other words, indivisible structures in a certain sense, but here and 
there loopholes are in evidence, because man has not felt fully the 
condemnation of God that he brought upon himself by his sin. 
God has not left himself without a witness. 14 

Therefore, we ought never to run rampant on the mission field 
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with an inflexible theory. We must always have an eye for what 
God has spared in his mercy and for what he docs in the world 
day by day. Our judgment of heathendom is not thereby changed 
in principle, but in practice our course of action is certainly 
changed. 

In the second place, it must not be overlooked that the religions 
we encounter already have a history which is centuries old, and 
in recent times especially, such religions display noticeable signs 
of wear and tear. Numerous customs and practices originally 
based upon pagan ideas and conceptions arc gradually secularized 
and have lost their original meaning. Certain forms of politeness 
originally expressed respect to the divine majesty of the ruler and 
were forms of religious adoration, but now they have become 
civil formalities, the meaning of which is scarcely understood by 
anyone. Other customs of dress were connected with magic and 
superstition, but now they have completely lost their original 
meaning. There are burial customs, even in Western countries, 
which originally arose from fear of the dead, but which now only 
bear the character of tradition. Thus, even though a national 
culture is basically an indivisible whole, so that the meaning of 
each component is determined by religion, nevertheless, in prac¬ 
tice, many customs are detached from this coherence and lose 
their original character. In such cases it is foolish to go back to 
the original meaning of a custom, because it is now no longer 
experienced and felt as it had been originally. 

Thus, in practice, we can take a much milder position with re¬ 
spect to the customs of peoples than our Reformation standpoint 
seems to allow. We must always remain extremely cautious, how¬ 
ever, because in many instances their original pagan background, 
although faded, still exercises a dangerous influence upon the life 
and the thought of the society. 

In the light of all that we have said thus far, the following cri¬ 
terion can be applied: we can seek to determine the proximity 
that customs and practices sustain to the essence of paganism. Do 
such practices lie noticeably within the pagan sphere? Certain 
customs are more or less still very close to the kernel of paganism 
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and they must therefore be rejected completely. Still others are 
further removed from the heart of paganism, and even though 
emotionally they may still have religious overtones, they have 
nevertheless become more like a social institution. These need 
not be rejected completely. It is never easy to decide in practice, 
but the proximity of a custom to paganism affords a criterion 
which makes it possible to work competently and soberly in 
practical affairs. 1 '' 

With respect to the further development of this idea we would 
cal! the reader's attention to three considerations. 

In the first place, many customs of heathen peoples naturally 
have a twofold function: a religious and a social function. As a 
rule the two are not radically distinguished, because religious life 
is not felt as the personal relationship of the individual to his God. 
Religious life is viewed much more as the collective attitude of 
the tribe or people with respect to the divine powers with which 
there is such a close connection, because each individual is a part 
of a holy communion. Social life, on the other hand, can never 
be regarded as being completely outside of the sphere of religious 
thought. A tribe or people are aware of a sacred sphere in their 
social life. The practices dominating social life can never be de¬ 
tached or even thought of apart from their religious basis. 18 

And yet it is possible to detect certain nuances. Certain cus¬ 
toms are so dominated by the religious that it is impossible to 
regard the social as a separate element. And other customs are so 
very social that their religious undergirding is indeed extremely 
weak. In the case of the latter it is perfectly conceivable for a 
young Christian church, which does not desire to abandon fel¬ 
lowship with the community, to participate in these customs for 
as long as possible. Out of fear that they will otherwise sever all 
ties with their non-Christian fellows, Christians ought not to be 
too ready to refuse to take part in harvest feasts and other sorts 
of activities which bring the whole community together. The 
Christian is thus confronted by the dilemma that if he would re¬ 
main in society he must to a certain degree keep company with 
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idolaters, because if he would escape be must then “go out of the 
world” (I Corinthians 5:10). 

From the New Testament it is readily evident that this problem 
was alive in the early Christian church (11 Corinthians 6:14). 
Paul warns, “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrightiousness? And 
what communion hath light with darkness?” It is equally clear, 
however, that within the early church of the New Testament vari¬ 
ous persons occupied a prominent social position. The Chamber- 
lain of Corinth, Erastus, was apparently a Christian (Romans 
16:23), and there were also believers among those “that are of 
Caesar’s household” (Phillipians 4:22). These prominent be¬ 
lievers must have been confronted daily with the question as to 
whether they could in good conscience keep their position, since 
at the very least their office required that they be witness to many 
pagan practices. That they did not abandon their post, but as 
Christians continued their work, demonstrates their conscious¬ 
ness that caution must be exercised in breaking social ties. The 
church of Thyatira in contrast is reproached severely because 
some of its members committed fornication and ate things sacri¬ 
ficed to idols. In all probability, they simply wanted to keep their 
status in a sinful society, and wanted to be able to do business and 
survive economically. But such motives cannot stand up under 
the all-penetrating eye of Christ. And they are, therefore, called 
to true repentance, a repentance which includes a further separa¬ 
tion from unbelievers (Revelation 2:18-29). 

The problem remained- in the Christian church of the first 
centuries. Tertullian did not hesitate to name a great many voca¬ 
tions which were unacceptable to a Christian, because whether 
directly or indirectly, they bring him in contact with pagan life: 
‘There must also be an investigation concerning teachers and 
professors of rhetoric. For one need not doubt whether or not 
they are related to all sorts of idolatry.” Tertullian appealed to the 
fact that the office of the teacher placed one under obligation to 
instruct the youth in the literature of the pagan Greek world. He 
goes even further: “Is business ( negotiatio) suitable for a servant 
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of God? Moreover if all covetousness has been removed, what 
reason is there then to seek a profit, and if there is no reason to 
seek a profit then there is no necessity to do business.” One voca¬ 
tion after the other is thus deemed to be unsuitable for a Chris¬ 
tian, because each in one way or the other brings a Christian into 
contact with pagan practices and temptations.* 7 

It is extremely difficult to draw a fast line of demarcation. Gen¬ 
erally, it can be stated that for a newly established church it is 
extremely important that the ties and connections with the non- 
Christian community arc not broken too radically. If such a break 
takes place, if there is a retreat into separate parts of the city or 
into separate Christian villages, then there is a simultaneous loss 
of missionary power. The stream of the gospel cannot then flow 
forth and the brook is too quickly dammed up. Yet it is also to be 
admitted that the retention of ties with the non-Christian world 
is fraught with grave dangers. Such a perilous path can be taken 
only by those who are not afraid of giving a frequent public testi¬ 
mony and are not afraid of protesting against the vanity of 
idolatry. This requires great courage, courage which many will 
not have. In many instances there are but few who are capable 
of holding such a dangerous position. 

A second consideration here is that the newly formed church 
is usually a better judge in such matters than are we. There are 
many instances in the history of missions where missionaries 
thought that the young Christians could continue to participate 
in various customs, whereas they themselves displayed a great re¬ 
luctance. There are also numerous illustrations of the reverse. In 
general a Western missionary understands too little the effect of 
such practices upon babes in Christ. To the young Christian who 
is a part of the culture, however, the situation is radically different. 
The missionary can sometimes listen to wild pagan music with 
pleasure, but for the young Christian this music can constitute 
unspeakable danger. Native Christians in certain parts of Indo¬ 
nesia frankly acknowledge that their old music brought them back 
into the pagan world and they therefore had to avoid it scrupu¬ 
lously. The same bewitching effect can result from all sorts of cus- 
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toms and practices which to us appear to be very ordinary. For 
this reason it is wise to let the indigenous Christian make his own 
decision in such matters. 1M 

Within the present context we ought also to consider the fact 
that in some instances newly converted Christians are extremely 
anxious to adopt the customs of the missionary and to break all 
contact with the customs of their ancestors. They do this out of 
a feeling of povverlessness and out of a need for help. The practice 
is very understandable, but it ought not to be encouraged. Such 
a practice is too quick and too drastic in severing the traditional 
bonds, and it creates the illusion that to become a Christian is 
identical with the acceptance of Western culture. Such an impres¬ 
sion can place very serious obstacles in the way of the gospel. The 
missionary is, therefore, wise if with great tact and caution he 
repeatedly points to the responsibility that the new convert has 
for his own countrymen. Too great a degree of isolation and too 
strong an orientation to the behavior of the missionary result in the 
erection of a barrier of mistrust and misunderstanding. It is quite 
understandable that those who have been converted from pagan¬ 
ism. and still live in their old surroundings, are at the beginning 
prone to imitate the missionary in a forced manner. Nevertheless, 
such behavior is unnatural, and in the lone run undesirable and 
dangerous. On the basis of its new life in Jesus Christ, a new 
church must seek to acquire its own form, a form in keeping with 
the total style of its own milieu. Missions ought in every way to 
stimulate and not to hinder this process . 19 

In the third place we would here note that the term “accommo¬ 
dation" is really not appropriate as a description of what actually 
ought to take place. It points to an adaptation to customs and 
practices essentially foreign to the gospel. Such an adaptation 
can scarcely lead to anything other than a syncretistic entity, a 
conglomeration of customs that can never form an essential unity. 
“Accommodation’' connotes something of a denial, of a mutila- 
tion. We would, therefore prefer to use the term possessio, to take 
in possession. The Christian life does not accommodate or adapt 
itself to heathen forms of life, but it takes the latter in possession 
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and thereby makes them new. Whoever is in Christ is a new crea¬ 
ture. Within the framework of the non-Christian life, customs and 
practices serve idolatrous tendencies and drive a person away from 
God. The Christian life takes them in hand and turns them in an 
entirely different direction; they acquire an entirely different 
content. Even though in external form there is much that resem¬ 
bles past practices, in reality everything has become new, the old 
has in essence passed away and the new has come. Christ takes 
the life of a people in his hands, he renews and re-establishes the 
distorted and deteriorated; he fills each thing, each word, and each 
practice with a new meaning and gives it a new direction. Such is 
neither “adaptation.” nor accommodation; it is in essence the 
legitimate taking possession ot something by him to whom all 
power is given in heaven and on earth. 20 

32. Possessio in Practice 

It is naturally much easier to speak theoretically of taking 
possession, than it is to give practical advice. The question of 
possessio leads to the greatest problems throughout the entire 
world. The greatest difficulty undoubtedly is the fact that it is 
seldom approached in terms of scriptural principles, but various 
other factors generally play a role. 

Among such factors two are especially noteworthy. First of all, 
nationalism has won the day in many areas and it has created a 
great deal of tension with regard to the West and Western culture. 
Under certain circumstances this tension results in a tendency to 
glorify one’s own culture and to hold firmly to it. When this occurs 
the entire problem is of itself involved in political questions and 
the calm necessary to examine the issue on the basis of principle 
is lacking. Secondly, this same feverish nationalism can also be the 
occasion of the rather unusual phenomenon that many passion¬ 
ately seek to escape from the old culture and to embrace Western 
customs with a vengeance. When the latter phenomenon occurs, 
any attempt on the part of the missionary to encourage the reten¬ 
tion of the old cultural patterns in the construction of the church, 
the liturgy, and the like, is felt to be a disguised attempt at repres- 
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sion and as an effort to prevent participation in the richness and 
power of Western life. There is then an insistence that the church 
be built in Western style and that the entire worship service be 
patterned after the West. The problem thus becomes infinitely 
complicated, because it is not approached on the basis of scriptural 
principles, but rather on the basis of various sentimental consid¬ 
erations, which can lead only to trouble. It is also to be acknowl¬ 
edged with regret that missionaries have not always had the calm¬ 
ness and force to deal with such matters in terms of what Christ 
has commanded. 

To see the practical significance of the problem it is desirable 
to mention a number of concrete points that have been the occa¬ 
sion of special difficulty, such as marriage customs, initiation cere¬ 
monies, the eating of meat offered to idols, the practices concern¬ 
ing death and burial, the cultivation of the soil, and the worship 
service. These particular phenomena have caused the greatest 
concern. Within the present context, however, we can mention 
only a few of the central issues. 

First of all, with respect to marriage customs we would note 
that for many peoples marriage is not so much the concern of the 
bride and bridegroom as it is a matter of concern for the entire 
community. Therefore, marriage is celebrated with great cere¬ 
mony. A young man of a certain clan may under no circumstances 
marry a young girl from the same clan. He must seek his bride 
elsewhere. And in most instances the search is not arbitrary. 
Ancient tribal customs prescribed where he must find his future 
wife. Usually the clan of the bride receives a rather large wedding 
present from the clan of the bridegroom. The marriage itself is 
usually regarded as a reflection of the great cosmic marriage of 
heaven and earth that takes place before our eyes each day, to 
which we owe our food and our life. 

If these basic ideas are kept in mind, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand that marriage customs control the entire life of the society. 
Naturally they have a very appreciable economic significance. A 
young man is required to amass cattle or other goods which, at 
the appointed time, he can offer as a wedding present to the father 
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of his betrothed. The relationship between the various clans of a 
tribe thus becomes an economic one, in which there is a constant 
exchange of goods. The fact that a large wedding present is given 
gives a certain guarantee to the bride that her marriage will not 
be easily broken. It provides her with a certain degree of safety 
and security. It is of course always possible that her husband will 
take other wives in addition to her. According to ancient tribal 
customs she is required to work the land, a task which is very 
specifically designated as the task of the wife. If she is unable to 
do her work, or when she grows old, it is felt quite natural that 
her husband take a stronger and younger woman who can do the 
work. And, in many instances, if a wife remains childless, this too 
is felt to be a sufficient reason for polygamy. For then the marriage 
is unable to fulfil its essential purpose. 

Obviously, it is not possible to refute this entire vision of mar¬ 
riage with a few texts of Scripture. The pagan view of marriage is 
essentially naturalistic. Because of its orientation to the natural 
events it misunderstands what the Scriptures regard as the central 
element of marriage. In the Scripture, marriage is always a spirit¬ 
ual-moral tie between man and wife. The sexual relationship is 
an essential element, but it is, nevertheless, not the sole, all-de¬ 
termining factor. Marriage in the Bible is therefore described as a 
reflection of the covenant between God and his people, between 
Christ and his church (Ephesians 5:31-33). The basic difference 
between the biblical picture of the essence of marriage and the 
picture that is portrayed in other religions quite naturally leads 
to a great difference in the significance of the woman. 2 ’ Quite 
possibly this explains why women are frequently much more re¬ 
ceptive to the gospel than are men. It is as if a woman intuitively 
feels when she first hears the gospel that she can win her rightful 
place as a woman only through the gospel of Christ. She receives 
a new position of self-esteem, because the message of Christ 
speaks to her as a spiritual and moral personality. 

Very difficult problems are of course encountered in every 
mission field. It is not easy suddenly to present a completely differ¬ 
ent view of marriage to people who have for generations lived with 
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a particular notion of marriage. As a rule the process is slow and 
it must take place with great patience. It avails nothing to bear 
witness against polygamy and to admonish against the disparag- 
nient of the woman, unless there is a gradual unfolding of the en- 
tireh different view of marriage in the Scripture. That polygamy 
is described in the Old Testament without sharp denunciation, 
vital Moses suffered the children ot Israel to put away their wives, 
because ol the hardness ol their hearts tMatthew 19.&), points 
out how Ood himseh exercised caution in opening their eyes to 
the essence of marriage, and it makes clear also that this process 
took a long time. It should not be any source of amazement that 
polygamy still raises great difficulties on the mission field. 

Polygamy is the cause of great concern in missionary practice, 
l or example, is it permissible to admit a polygamist into the 
church together with his wives? Or must he be immediately re¬ 
quired to send away his wives? As a rule it has been felt that the 
latter may not be required, especially because the lot of the women 
sent away is in most instances extremely difficult. Can a man with 
more than one wife hold the office of an elder or deacon? As a 
rule, on the basis of what Paul said in his letter to Titus, this has 
been regarded as impossible. May a congregation permit a mem¬ 
ber to take a second wife? And if he does, ought the church to 
discipline him? The latter question is especially difficult. Within 
a newly established church extreme care must be used in the exer¬ 
cise of discipline. So much depends on whether or not the con¬ 
science of the congregation has been awakened by the instruc¬ 
tion of the Scripture, and the extent that polygamy is really felt to 
be a sin by the congregation as a whole. If discipline gels too far 
ahead of the conscience of the congregation it is in danger of be¬ 
coming an instrument of power, and it inadvertently pushes the 
congregation towards a dangerous legalism."- It is therefore ex¬ 
tremely necessary to exposit the principles of marriage on the 
basis of Scripture, so that the congregation can itself increasingly 
learn to recognize sin as sin. 

A second concrete example of a problem w’hich is the source of 
much practical difficulty is the widespread initiation ceremony. 
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Among many tribes throughout the world the young men arc at 
a certain period of their life temporarily secluded, under the tute¬ 
lage of an adult initiator. The young are then frequently faced 
with a number of ordeals to prove their bravery and to develop 
their bravery and masculinity. The instruction given concentrates 
upon sex. but it also includes the leaching of the norms and rules 
of tribal life and of the tribal mysteries. The latter are concerned 
with the religious life in general, with the origin of the world, of 
the tribe, with the divine ancestors and their tremendous feats. 

The question is frequently raised as to whether the entire initia¬ 
tion ceremony cannot be assimilated into the life of the Christian 
church. At a stated time the minister could retreat into the forest 
with a group of young men from the congregation. Some tests of 
endurance and stamina could be taken over from the old customs. 
Of course the instruction given would be different. It could deal 
with marriage and related matters, but its whole spirit would be 
different, because the gospel of Jesus Christ would be at the center. 

The attempt to carry out such a program has actually been 
made on some mission fields. Bishop Vincent Lucas of Uganda, 
Africa has, for example, made a serious effort. The advantages 
are obvious. 

The generally intimate relation between the teacher and the 
initiates is conducive to a strong feeling of solidarity. Questions 
can be discussed openly and frankly. And a preacher can grow 
much closer to his young people than would ever be possible in 
ordinary classes of instruction. The dangers and disadvantages 
are, however, equally obvious. Initiation rites are so thoroughly 
permeated with paganism that it is nearly impossible to purify 
and to renew them. And there is, moreover, the further question as 
to whether the initiations will retain their attraction to the young 
people once they have lost their mysterious properties. The initia¬ 
tion rites made boys into men. By learning the mysteries of the 
tribe which were taught, under extremely difficult circumstances, 
the young became conscious of being full fledged tribal members. 
Within the Christian life it is extremely difficult to make room 
for such mysteriousness. Nevertheless, in spite of the dangers. 
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where the occasion presents itself, it appears desirable to consider 
whether something of the ancient custom of initiation can be made 
a part of the Christian life. In other words, docs this not fall under 
the concept of possessio, the taking of possession by Jesus Christ?"* 
The question of eating meat offered to idols occurs in a differ¬ 
ent area, i.e.. that of the place of the church within society as a 
whole. Many peoples celebrate various events with a banquet or 
common meal. An animal is killed in a manner prescribed by 
religious customs. Its slaughter is not secular, but it is a sacred, 
holy event. A part of the meat is frequently set aside for the gods 
or for the divine ancestors. Such feasts can take place on quite 
different occasions. A feast may be limited in number, as at a 
marriage, the birth of a child, and the like, but it can also be pub¬ 
lic and include everyone, as with the harvest. The burning ques¬ 
tion of frequent occurrence is whether Christians can share such 
a meal, within such an environment. If they refuse they exclude 
themselves from the community of their own people, and if they 
take part they have difficulty with their own consciences. That a 
Christian church within a pagan environment ought not to lose 
touch with the life of the society has undoubtedly received a good 
deal of stress. The church w hich lets itself be forced into a corner 
where its witness can not be heard is in great danger of being a 
forgotten little clique that will quietly wither away. The big ques¬ 
tion, however, is whether the price demanded by such religious 
feasts is not too high. Fortunately, fon more than one occasion] 
Paul refers to the eating of meat offered to idols (Romans 14:13- 
23; I Corinthians 10:15-33). The circumstances under which Paul 
labored are of course entirely different from those of many young 
Christians today. Paul’s interest was in the place where meat could 
be bought. Young Christians today are concerned with meat that 
is very clearly connected with idolatrous sacrifice. Moreover, in 
the latter case much more is at stake: their place in the life of the 
society. And yet it is clear that in such an environment Christians 
rightly feel that they ought to refrain from eating such meat. 
Naturally, the extent to which they can participate in other ways 
in the social feasts and keep their contact with their environment 
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depends upon the circumstances. In any case, however, they may 
not offend their consciences by sharing in what is clearly pagan 
in character. They must abstain in consideration of their environ¬ 
ment. Otherwise their fellows will interpret their eating as evi¬ 
dence that they still believe in their divine ancestors. And they 
must also abstain in consideration of themselves. For frequently 
they are weak within themselves, and their faith is still shaky, so 
that if they were to eat they might become within their hearts un¬ 
faithful to Jesus Christ. Confrontation with difficult decisions is 
never a reason to deny their Lord and King. It is likewise obvious, 
however, that every indication should be siven that they have no 
desire to withdraw themselves from their own society. 24 

The customs connected with death and burial present an en¬ 
tirely different situation. The dead are apparently of great concern 
to all non-Christian peoples. The dead are still regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the tribe and as exercising an important influence upon 
fertility and well-being. Feasts at the grave are held at stated in¬ 
tervals. And a persons may even sleep there to receive a dream 
from a departed relative. No decision of importance is made with¬ 
out telling those who have departed this life and without asking 
their advice. In brief, death and the dead stand in the focal point 
of religious life. 

What is directly striking in Christianity is that the dead are so 
entirely relegated to the background. They are naturally still 
spoken of within the narrow family circle, but they are not wor¬ 
shipped, and nothing is expected of them. All this appears ex¬ 
tremely strange, and in some instances even disrespectful. Fre¬ 
quently a person may hesitate to become a Christian because by 
so doing he believes he would be acting contrary to the will of his 
ancestors, and that he would no longer be able to pay them their 
due respect. 

The newly formed Christian church ought not to be indifferent 
to such problems. But, of course it can never retain the old cus¬ 
toms. Yet there is always the danger of making the break in too 
radical a manner, so that inner unrest and emotional disturbances 
are the result. 
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Various attempts have been made to avoid this difiiculty. In 
the Middle Celebes, the well-known missionary A. C. Kruyt ad¬ 
vised Christians to keep the custom of cleaning the graves. But 
instead of looking after the graves at the time of the year when 
others ask the dead to bless the harvest, Kruyt advised that the 
date be shifted to the Saturday before Easter. For then vegetation 
is already high, so there is no danger of false notions and idle ex¬ 
pectations. And on the day after Easter the congregation gathers 
at the cemetery to meditate on the final resurrection of the dead. 
Thus the graves are still tended, but what was a pagan practice 
is now transformed into a quiet time, when those who have de¬ 
parted are remembered in the light of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ,- 5 

In Japan, even as in China, the veneration of one’s ancestors 
constitutes a very important element in the national religion. And 
here and there at a certain time of the year, Christians gather as 
a family around the portrait of their dead relative or ancestor. 
The life and accomplishments of the one departed arc then spoken 
of with respect. The Scriptures are then read, prayers are offered, 
and hymns are sung. In such practices something of the old is 
retained, and yet it is wrested free of its pagan moorings. To re¬ 
tain old customs in such a way, by enlisting them in the service 
of Jesus Christ, is perfectly proper in my judgment. 

The cultivation of the soil is everywhere regarded as a holy 
event. The divine mother earth, with the fructifying blessing of 
the heavens, gives her life-giving harvest to man. And in return 
man must exercise great care and respect in following the estab¬ 
lished rules and procedures. By plowing the land and sowing the 
seed, entry is made into the domain of the great cosmic powers. 
Any act of brute recklessness must be avoided at all cost. Before 
anyone interferes in the process of growth, sacrifice and prayer 
must first be offered with all due respect. The water of a brook 
may not be diverted to irrigate the land, unless permission is first 
asked of the spirits. A plant may not be transplanted unless 
ancient rituals are first performed. And not a single grain may be 
harvested until due homage has been paid to the goddess of the 
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rice or corn, whose mysterious power is responsible for its growth. 
No wonder the entire agricultural year is full of religious feasts, 
and that agriculture is so interwoven with so many ancient myths. 

A young church in an agricultural milieu cannot remain in¬ 
different. How ought the Christian to sow his grain and to reap 
his harvest? Ought there to be no ritual, as if there were no hidden 
power behind the growth of the harvest? Ought he to go ahead 
with his work as if his trust were solely in the methods of modern 
agriculture? Or can Christians here find a way to give a meaning¬ 
ful expression to their convictions? 

Such questions are vital, and they become all the more serious 
to the degree that our scientific view of nature and its mysteries 
increasingly penetrates areas in which Christian missions are 
active. The divine and sacred are on the decrease as modern tech¬ 
nology increases. 

To blame agricultural science is foolishness. And yet it is im¬ 
possible to avoid being deeply aware that by the entry of our mod¬ 
ern world, something is lost; life is gradually impoverished, and 
confusion results. In all such areas the task of the Christian is tre¬ 
mendous. For each Christian must somehow give clear expres¬ 
sion to the fact that his agricultural efforts are regarded by him as 
an expression of the grace of Jesus Christ. The need to express 
this solution is pressing. 26 Simply holding a prayer service before 
the harvest is not sufficient; the new life demands visible and more 
concrete forms. And yet, it may never grow into a new ritual that 
can be regarded as a magical means of acquiring the favor of God. 
Expression must be given to the joyful certainty that Christ has 
conquered the demonic forces of this world so that out of the abun¬ 
dance of his grace we may receive the fruit of our labor with 
thanksgiving. What forms such an expression ought to take can 
naturally not be prescribed by us; the young churches will have to 
solve this extremely important problem for themselves. 

And finally we come to the worship service. To what extent 
ought new churches to utilize their own cultural gifts and artistic 
talents? Is it, for example, permissible to build churches in a style 
in keeping with that of earlier pagan temples? And may the old 
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way of singing be introduced into the worship service, or must 
there be a scrupulous retention of Western melodies? May the 
worship service contain elements requiring a more active partici¬ 
pation by the congregation, so that the sermon does not occupy 
as central a position as it does in our services? On major Chris¬ 
tian holidays, at weddings, and other festive occasions, may lit¬ 
urgical forms be used which are unknown to us, such as operettas, 
and the like? Is it permissible, in keeping with the more medita¬ 
tive nature of the East, to introduce during the worship service 
a short period of silence for personal meditation? And during 
baptism, especially of adults, may one use more concrete forms 
which give a stronger visual expression to the greatness and glory 
of what occurs? In short, a great many questions which merit 
serious consideration arise here. 

These questions arc of more than theoretical importance; 
they more or less determine the very possibility of missionary 
work. In the last decade numerous sects have been formed in 
Africa which call themselves Christian, but, in their exercise of 
worship, they give a great deal of leeway to practices of pagan 
origin, such as stimulating music, the dance, nightly gatherings, 
and the like. 27 These many hundreds of sects confront the church 
with the difficult problem of retaining its own character, without 
losing its recruiting power. With some hesitation, and with great 
pains, the church now seeks liturgical forms more suited to the 
emotional character of the African tribes and peoples. The same 
problems also appear in New Guinea, where a similar effort is 
being made to acquire an appropriate liturgical form. 2x 

The question of the usability of the old musical instruments, 
and way of singing, is felt to be an extremely difficult problem on 
all mission fields. Baptism, communion, Christmas, Easter and 
Pentecost demand forms of expression which utilize the hidden 
potentialities of the various peoples. If the church does not tap 
these resources, and restricts itself to current Western formulas, 
it may then be accused of being something foreign and unsuitable 
to the total culture of the people. 2 ” The lack of recruiting power 
characteristic of many young churches exists partially, although 
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not entirely, because they have made too little use of their own na¬ 
tional character, and have thereby remained too foreign. 30 

Numerous Christians of young churches are extremely afraid 
of utilizing old customs and forms of expression in the Christian 
worship service. This fear is completely understandable and rea¬ 
sonable. The distance to paganism is in many instances still so 
small that each moment carries with it the imminent danger of 
falling back into the old sphere. And yet such a fearful attitude 
undoubtedly is a hinderance to an answer to the problem. Event¬ 
ually there will be a need for greater flexibility so that it will then 
be possible to utilize such things with more inner freedom. That 
there is so much potential alive here and still unused, can only be 
detrimental to the growth of the Christian life. But, such issues 
may never be forced. The only thing that can be done is to point 
out repeatedly that every folk and nation has special gifts and 
talents which Christ would use in his service. 

The Roman Catholic Church has far less difficulty here than 
we do. Its worship service is more suitable to the needs of 
the mystically oriented East. And in addition its rigid liturgy, 
used throughout the entire world, provides a powerful weapon 
against assimilation that goes too far. Consequently, it has been 
able to a much stronger degree to utilize native art forms. 81 Its 
altar decorations, architecture, and liturgical customs make use 
of what it finds in the cultural heritage of the various peoples 
much sooner than we do. And yet its missionary work has also 
been threatened by very great dangers. Its liturgical acts some¬ 
times resemble very closely the magic of paganism, and this gives 
rise to misunderstanding on every side. 33 The use of a completely 
unintelligible Latin language is a constant hindrance in penetrat¬ 
ing the heart. The somewhat pompous worship service is uplifting 
in its beauty, but it is not childish and simple enough really to re¬ 
new life and to speak to man in his deepest attitudes and sins. In 
short, Catholicism has many advantages over us, but it also wres¬ 
tles with the same problems. And it is no wonder that in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church voices are frequently heard plead¬ 
ing for more simplicity and sobriety. 33 
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From the proceeding it is clear that the possessio , the taking 
possession of the entire life, is in practice far from simple. Nothing 
is neutral in life: dangers are at every hand. A strong and real 
Christian faith is needed to break a path through these forests of 
difficulties without being scratched. If young churches live close 
to Christ, attentively listen to the Scriptures, and allow themselves 
to be led by them, here also we may hope for fresh new dynamics. 
Racial conflict and an atmosphere of total mistrust, dominating 
our present day world, are a serious obstacle to the solution of all 
such problems. It is more and more clear, however, that the pio¬ 
neer work must here be done by the sons and daughters of the 
young churches. If men and women arise among them who are 
full of the Holy Ghost, men who live close to Christ, and to their 
own people, a way out can be found. But to find a way out that is 
fully adequate, great faithfulness, love, poetic imagination, and 
creative power are necessary. New churches arc at this very mo¬ 
ment under heavy pressure. Each day they must struggle against 
the tremendous threatening forces of our world. There is no area, 
whether social, political, educational, artistic, or literary, which 
is free of fierce attacks. Tension is everywhere. It is not at all sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that so little progress is made and that every¬ 
thing is so much at a standstill. And in such matters the mission¬ 
ary enterprise, apart from prayer, can do little more than cau¬ 
tiously offer guidance. It will be of immeasurable significance 
if the new churches can increasingly find forms to express some¬ 
thing of their old cultural heritage, without in any way denying 
their faith in Jesus Christ. . 



Chapter 10 


The Role of the Mother Church 


33. The Old and New Churches 

As soon as a young church has grown up on the mission field 
the question arises concerning its relationship to the mother 
church. The latter church was originally represented by the mis¬ 
sionary and his co-workers. In many cases, however, a mission¬ 
ary field also has a broad circle of other people belonging to the 
same mother church. How should these two churches be related? 
Does the mother church have any special authority? If so, when 
and how ought such jurisdiction be brought to an end? On most 
missionary fields independent churches already exist. Their exist¬ 
ence has been the occasion of many problems which here and 
there have been the occasion of undesirable developments. It is 
therefore well worth the trouble to examine these matters in more 
detail. Here also we must begin with the Scriptures. Note well 
that Scripture makes no such distinction between old and young 
churches. The New Testament speaks of the ecclesia, the congre¬ 
gation, in a twofold sense. Sometimes it refers to a certain specific 
congregation, c.g., that of Corinth. Pergamum, or somewhere 
else. At times, however, the term refers to the church in its mysti¬ 
cal sense, as the body of Christ. When in Ephesians 1, verses 22 
and 23, Paul speaks of the glory of Christ, he says: “and hath put 
all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the fullness of him that 
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filleth all in all.’’ The congregation is a powerful, indivisible unity: 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Lather of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in you all" (Ephesians 
4:5,6). For this reason it is “the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the effectual working in the measure of every part” (Ephesians 
4:16). Nowhere in the New Testament are the churches of Pales¬ 
tine treated as separate entities distinct from those of Asia Minor 
and Greece. Nowhere is there any question of any authority which 
the older churches exercise over the younger. Throughout the 
entire New Testament the church is referred to as a living whole, 
a unity growing out of a single root, and built upon a single 
foundation. 

It is true, on the other hand, that Paul exercised a great deal 
of authority over the young churches. On the way back from his 
first missionary journey, when he passed by Lystra, Iconium and 
Antioch, we read that “they” (Paul and Barnabas) "when they 
had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they be¬ 
lieved" (Acts 14:23). The elders were apparently ordained here 
by Paul and Barnabas. The congregation itself was apparently not 
involved in the choice, at least to any great extent. Later on Paul 
apparently transmitted this authority to his co-workers. In Paul’s 
Epistle to Titus, Paul says to Titus “for this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee” (Titus 
1:5). It is again striking that the appointment of elders in the 
various cities apparently was not done by the members of the con¬ 
gregation, at least not by them alone, but Titus played a prominent 
role. The possibility that such appointments were made in con¬ 
sultation with the various churches is of course in no way exclud¬ 
ed, but no separate mention is made of any such discussion. The 
churches in question were obviously very small and immature, 
and Paul and his co-workers therefore exercised a very decided 
leadership. 

Now it is to be noted here that Paul does not, however, derive 
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his authority from any mandate given to him by the church of 
Antioch which had sent him on his missionary journey. Nowhere 
do we read of his asking advice or of his seeking permission, 
either from the congregation as a whole, or from the consistory. 
The impression given is much rather that Paul regarded his 
authority as derived directly from his apostolic office. As an 
apostle, i.e., as one sent by Jesus Christ, he possessed the authority 
to do what he did, to act in accordance with the daily direction 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The same apostolic commission also enabled Paul to express 
constant concern for the different churches. He was frequently 
troubled by it, but it was a burden that he bore for the sake of 
Christ. 

These congregations had their own consistories to look after 
them, but in spite of this Paul still felt called to keep the situation 
under his own surveillance. He gave advice that the congregation 
had to follow in certain special cases. He wrote letters whenever 
the occasion arose, in which he admonished, comforted, directed 
and gave encouragement. The spiritual responsibility that Paul 
consciously bore was, as he powerfully puts it, as though he, 
“travailed in birth again.” It is as if he again brought these chil¬ 
dren into the world, and he joyfully accepts the pain of their 
birth (Galatians 4:19). It never entered his mind that if he 
once established a consistory all the care was then removed 
from his shoulders. Paul never forgot that the elders were in many 
respects still children in their faith, themselves in need of con¬ 
tinuous care and guidance. And Paul offered this guidance with 
tenderness. On the beach of Miletus, when Paul spoke to the 
elders of Ephesus, he spoke as an elder among elders, as a pastor 
among pastors, an overseer among overseers, and he spoke with 
so much authority, and, at the same time, with so much tender¬ 
ness and fatherly love, that his speech is still moving (Acts 20: 
13-38). 

But again, we must not forget that in all such matters Paul 
never appealed to his commission by the sending church at 
Antioch, but he appealed rather to his apostolic office. Nowhere 
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is the impression given, neither in the book of Acts nor in the 
Epistles, that Paul is conscious of acting either in the name of 
or on the basis of the authority of the congregation of Antioch. 
Nowhere does the congregation of Antioch appear to exercise 
authority, through the person of Paul, over the young churches 
established by the missionary work of the apostles. And in the 
subsequent course of events the church of Antioch recedes into 
the background entirely. 

Paul did give a report of his experiences to the congregation 
of Antioch after his first missionary journe), but no mention is 
made of his having received any new instructions (Act 14:27). 
And when Paul later on began a new journey, no mention is 
made of a new commission; the second missionary journey ap¬ 
pears to have been undertaken entirely by the personal initiative 
of Paul, the apostle (Acts 15:36). He was only “recommended 
by the brethren unto the grace of God." but we do not read 
anything of any new commission. 

Two conclusions of note can here be draw n. 

a. The New Testament concept of the church does not permit 
any profound distinction between old and young churches. At 
a certain moment the church of Jerusalem exercised a decree 
of authority and made certain pronouncements which were appar¬ 
ently binding on other congregations, but it was clearly so 
enabled solely because it was then the headquarters of the 
apostles, and the apostles occupied a prominent position in 
its midst. In those days there was no notion of synodical assem¬ 
blies. Therefore, when serious difficulties arose, the church of 
Jerusalem alone was able to make pronouncements, because it 
alone stood under the direction of the apostles in a special sense. 
It is also noteworthy that the decision of the church of Jeru¬ 
salem is introduced with the words: “then pleased it the apostles 
and elders, with the whole church” (Acts 15:22). The apostles 
are mentioned first. There is nowhere any question, however, of 
an authority which the old church exercises over the younger 
churches. Each church, which is innerly bound to Jesus Christ 
and listens to his voice, is as such a member of the body of 
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Christ. It is one with all others, no matter where they may be, 
and is called to fulfil its own task independently. 

b. The apostles, especially Paul, clearly did not regard their 
task as finished with the establishment of a local church, directed 
by its own consistory. Paul continued to be concerned, he wrote 
letters, made regular visits, and gave all sorts of advice, fre¬ 
quently in the form of expressed commands. Paul gave informa¬ 
tion, advice and encouragement to the elders, he continued to 
look after such a congregation as a father watches over his chil¬ 
dren. Paul considered his care of the churches as one of his 
heaviest burdens (II Corinthians 11:28). And everything that 
he did here was done in virtue of his apostolic office. The church 
of Antioch was not recognized in the advice that he gave or in 
the decisions that he made. He did these things directly, on the 
basis of the authority he had received from Christ. Thus, the 
church of Antioch did not exercise authority through Paul; 
rather Jesus Christ himself, through his servant Paul, continued 
to lead and direct the young, and still very weak churches. 

The problem felt on every missionary field is to find a solution 
to two alternatives. Ought the mother church to keep its hands 
off and leave a young congregation, with its own ministers and 
consistory, to itself? Or, initially at least, ought the mother church 
retain a certain authority, support, and guidance? And if the 
latter course is followed, what is its justification? What is the 
basis of such authority? Is the missionary something of an apostle 
who, as Paul, stands above the churches he establishes and cares 
for them as a father? If one reasons on the basis of the considera¬ 
tions listed under a. the inclination is to hold that the care of 
the mother church ceases as soon as an independent church has 
grown up. If one reasons, however, on the basis of the consider¬ 
ations listed under b, there is a tendency to conclude that one 
ought to play the role played by Paul in caring for the churches 
he established. The missionary must choose between these two 
attitudes. 

From the proceeding it is clear how difficult it is to draw 
parallels between the missionary work in the church of the 
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apostles and that in our own day. And it is still more difficult 
to draw any conclusions on the basis of these parallels with 
respect to the line of action which we ought to follow. 

Practical experience, however, has contributed a great deal 
to our discussion. Experience quickly shows that in general 
young churches at first cannot do without the care of the mission¬ 
ary. Paul worked within his own world and with people who had 
attained a certain level of civilization, people with whom he 
held certain cultural values in common. Modern missionaries, in 
contrast, are often faced with a world that is completely different 
from their own. Quite frequently the latter must work in the 
midst of extreme illiteracy, dire poverty, a world without regular 
schools, a world that is extremely primitive in every respect. If, 
as the result of the preaching of a Western missionary, a church 
is established in such an environment, it is then greatly in need 
of supervision for the first years. It requires the help of the 
missionary in a thousand things. Its minister is not very well 
grounded and he usually has little access to theological literature. 
When complications and difficulties arise, in cases of discipline, 
and the like, he frequently does not know what to do. He cannot 
consult books, and he still has had very little experience of his 
own. Moreover, his own conscience is too little formed by the 
Scriptures, so he cannot be sure of acting without making mis¬ 
takes. It is not at all surprising that for the time being he gladly 
appeals to the missionary’s greater wisdom and competence. 
The missionary is of course willing to give help. Moreover, he is 
deeply convinced that his calling includes such assistance. For the 
missionary knows that although a newly established church is 
completely independent, it is still very immature. The same situa¬ 
tion continues even as the life of the church develops still further. 
With the formation of a classis and of synods, it is still quite 
natural for the missionary to preside as the moderator. 

Such states of affairs are completely understandable, and in a 
sense even quite natural. Nevertheless, they are clearly not with¬ 
out their dangerous aspects, and it is to the latter that we must 
now direct our attention. 
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The first question concerns the authority of the missionary. 
If a church is independent with its own consistory, whence does 
the missionary get his authority? He is not an apostle, and can 
thus hardly appeal to the example of Paul. He has come from 
an older church and has at his disposal a much greater theological 
knowledge than that of most members of the newly established 
church, but that in itself does not give him any greater authority. 
In fact, the mother church ought in nowise to interfere with the 
affairs of the younger church through the missionary, and this 
holds all the more if a great cultural and racial difference exists 
which inadvertently places a great deal of strain upon any such 
relationship. 1 

A second great danger connected with the continued oversight 
of the missionary is that the young church is artificially kept 
immature. It does not learn to bear responsibility and it gains 
little experience in fuifiling its calling. The simple fact that the 
missionary keeps a watchful eye on ecclesiastical matters weakens 
the consistory members’ sense of duty. During the years of the 
second world war many young churches were entirely cut off 
from any missionary and were forced to depend exclusively upon 
themselves. Their response was frequently amazing, and at times 
peoples who previously were thought immature developed a 
tremendous sense of responsibility. This experience has certainly 
taught us that when the need arises, there are frequently those 
who will rise to meet it. The very presence of a missionary, and 
the very faithfulness of his care, no matter how well intended, 
may result in impeding the growth of a young church. 

A third danger is directly related to the missionary himself. 
He is readily inclined to think of himself as indispensable and to 
regard the young church as immature. If the moment of his 
departure depends on him, there is an increasingly real danger 
that he will continue to postpone it. A new church is in many 
respects still immature, and if it is left to itself, there is a real 
chance that many strange and improper things will take place. 
And yet, to be left alone is the only way a church can learn 
responsibility. A church that never has the chance to settle its 
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own difficulties and to handle its own affairs will never gain the 
experience necessary to he independent. 

It therefore appears most desirable to us that when an inde¬ 
pendent church has grown up, the missionary ought to withdraw 
from its internal affairs and turn its care over to its consistory. 
The missionary's job is still important. 1 or if there is rapport 
between the missionary and the consistory, his advice will fre¬ 
quently be sought. And. by writing or supplying good literature, 
the missionary can see to it that this young church is better able to 
find its own way in all future difficulties. The missionary’s obliga¬ 
tion to the young church and its inner life is thus not at an 
end. He must remain at his post, and offer assistance with word 
and deed, whenever his aid is sought. The missionary will do 
well, however, if he frequently reminds the new church that lie 
possesses no authority to interfere forcefully. One church may 
never rule another. The distinction between old and new churches, 
upon which all sorts of theories are frequently based, is not 
recognized in the Scriptures; the Scriptures know only of churches, 
and in the last analysis, of one single church, the body of Christ. 

What has been said in the preceding is even more valid when 
the young churches enter into classical or synodical ties. Then 
it is even more imperative that the missionary withdraw from 
the internal affairs of church life. Here again his advice will 
frequently be sought, but he ought never assume a ruling position. 
It would be a great shame if young churches get rid of mission¬ 
aries because the latter’s authority becomes a hindrance. 

What we arc suggesting here is certainly not an easy rule to 
follow. The while race inadvertently has a certain feeling of 
superiority. It is soon inclined to think that without its own help 
other races cannot make any progress. Especially where this 
feeling of superiority is enforced by political control, there is 
a great chance that the white church will assume it has the right 
to exercise a long period of guardianship over native churches. 
In such cases, however, it is well to remember that the Scriptures 
know nothing of the concept of guardianship within the church. 
Political norms may never be transferred to the church. The 
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church is a structure of an entirely different nature, and it is 
on safer ground when it calmly allows itself to be guided by the 
Scripture and by it alone. And when Scripture is followed the 
independence and autonomy of the young church is respected 
from the very beginning. It then has the opportunity to practice 
bearing its own responsibility, until it is called to go its own way 
entirely, without the advice of the missionary and the mother 
church. It is not at all surprising that in modern times many new 
churches object seriously to being called “young” churches. For 
they recognize in the title a certain feeling of supremacy on the 
part of the churches which call themselves “old.” Their objections 
appear to me to be completely correct. The older churches have 
in the course of history frequently derived rights from their 
seniority—which coincided with their belonging to the white race 
—which, scriptually speaking, have no basis. We do well if we 
return to the language of Scripture. If from any consideration 
we still use the term “young church,” then we ought to use it 
exclusively as a chronological reference, without drawing any 
further consequences. Seniority does not in itself give any right 
to guardianship. In Christ Jesus there is not only neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free, but there is also no difference 
between young and old (Galatians 3:28). 

34. Church and Churches. The Ecumenical Question in Missions 

Quite frequently different denominations and mission societies 
operate in the same mission field. These differ in many respects, 
in their confession, in exercise of discipline, in church govern¬ 
ment and in liturgy. Nevertheless, they conduct their work close 
to each other on the mission field, sometimes even within the 
same city. In the large cities of Asia, such as Tokyo, Calcutta, 
and others, there are sometimes many different independent 
missions at work. That many difficulties readily arise in such 
situations scarcely requires demonstration. Work conducted in¬ 
dependently, but in close proximity, inadvertently leads to some¬ 
thing like competition. Jealousy may arise and sometimes even a 
degree of mutual hostility. In any case all such consequences are 
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not at all suitable to strengthen the power of the missionary enter¬ 
prise and to keep its inner motivation pure. 

In addition such a situation is extremely damaging to those 
among whom the missionary works. They naturally understand 
nothing of the differences between different churches and asso¬ 
ciations. It is difficult for them to regard this diversity as any¬ 
thing but signs of inner weakness and dissension, a dissension, 
which appears to be very little in keeping with what Christ him¬ 
self has commanded. Bishop Azarjah of India recounts some¬ 
where that some Hindus once told him that as long as they 
remain Hindus, they are one and still belong to each other, 
but if they were to become Christians they would then belong 
to one of the many churches, and they could scarcely regard 
the members of the churches as brothers any longer." 

From every part of the world the serious accusation resounds 
that the divisions of the church seriously retard its recruiting 
power. 

We are here confronted by the phenomenon that is frequently 
referred to as the “pluriformity” or “plurality” of the church. 
Neither of these terms is actually suitable. The term “pluri¬ 
formity” suggests that it is only a question of a difference of form, 
external form, and does not refer to the much deeper difference 
in confession. And the term “plurality” is actually in conflict 
with the fundamental unity of the church as the body of Christ. 
But, even though these terms are not appropriate, the phenom¬ 
enon in question is everywhere to be found. 

What makes the situation so difficult is that it is completely 
absent in Scripture. The Scriptures know only “the church,” 
they know nothing of distinct denominations. Within the Old 
Testament there was of course the division between Judah and 
the ten tribes, but this can scarcely be viewed as a parallel to 
what we understand by the pluriformity of the church. In the 
New Testament there is frequent mention of disputes and 
divisions in the congregation (I Corinthians 1:10, 11; 11:18) 
but nowhere is this spoken of as a permanent separation. No 
support for such divisions can be found. The course of many 
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centuries is responsible for these various differences. Sometimes 
various national characteristics played a role, but in nearly all 
instances it was mainly a difference in doctrinal insight into the 
teaching of Scripture that gave these divisions their impetus. 
Repeated discussions aiming at unity have been held, but in 
many instances they have remained fruitless. Frequently bitter¬ 
ness or indifference exists between the various churches. 

The entire situation is in itself disgraceful and painful, and 
on the mission field it is especially dangerous and detrimental. 
It is extremely confusing for non-Christians to come into contact 
with so many diverse attitudes and extremes, which frequently 
can be understood only by making a detailed study of their his¬ 
tory. This is the reason that we so often heai the plea for greater 
unity if we want to avoid standing by while our difficult mission¬ 
ary efforts remain fruitless. It has frequently been pointed out 
that the ecumenical movement began and received its strongest 
stimulation on the mission field. 

The present context is not the proper place to discuss the 
ecumenical movement as such, but we cannot avoid the question 
as to what extent we can handle the difficulties caused by 
denominational differences on the mission field. 

A simple solution appears to be the assignment of separate 
territories. The various churches and missionary societies could 
agree not to work in the same area. Such a course of action would 
indeed simplify the problem greatly. The extremely detrimental 
factor of working next to each other is at least removed. How¬ 
ever, if the various assigned areas lie within a single nation or 
group of people, the various distinct mission societies must 
gradually seek to establish a single church. And if at all possible 
the denominational differences that have grown up in the course 
of our own history ought not to be transplanted on the mission 
field. It is therefore extremely important to aim at the establish¬ 
ment of a church from the very beginning. 

All this naturally demands consultation, and even more than 
that, a certain degree of self-denial and trust. A missionary 
council must be formed where all questions concerning the 
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dill'erent mission territories are carefully discussed and considered. 
1 he new churches must gradually be included, and the council 
will thus develop into a council of churches and missions. The 
effort will then be made to use the same translation of the Bible, 
the same hymns, and at least as far as possible to follow a similar 
liturgy. Continuous deliberation and consultation must also be 
held concerning church government and the confessions. If the 
various mission societies and churches do not differ too greatly 
in their confession, and if they all faithfully preach the message 
of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, it will frequently not be 
difficult to reach a satisfactory agreement. 

The frequently detailed questions that have been the occasion 
of so many divisions among us are, provisionally at least, be¬ 
yond the grasp of the young churches. The latter are originally 
concerned entirely with the cardinal issues; the redemptive work 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer; with his cross and 
resurrection. Complete agreement in all respects is not necessary. 
When there is the confidence that all wholeheartedly desire to 
serve Christ and to proclaim his name, there is a ready basis 
for discussion. And in any case much must be left for develop¬ 
ment by the young churches themselves. 

What we have said thus far naturally pertains only to such 
situations where there is unity on the basic issues. 

If such agreement does not exist, the problem is naturally 
much more difficult. If a church is convinced that a nearby mis¬ 
sion uses Christian terminology to preach a type of humanistic 
idealism, and that it ruthlessly denies the most basic doctrines 
of the Christian church, then it will of course be extremely 
difficult to enter into any such discussion as we have described. 
And in many cases it will not be possible to reach an agreement 
with Roman Catholic missions. All divisions on the mission field 
cannot be removed, but it is obviously our duty to do every¬ 
thing we can to reach an agreement with all who sincerely 
desire to preach the gospel of Christ. 

If a mission does not consider these things seriously, there is 
a good chance that sooner or later the new churches will strive 
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for unity without us help. Usually a young church lives in the 
midst ot an overwhelming majority of non-Christians. It feels 
constantly threatened, in great need, and in danger. Quite natur¬ 
ally its desire for unity, that it may increase its strength and 
authority, is far greater than our own. The history of missions 
gives various examples of successful efforts of young churches 
to reach greater unity.' 1 When such a longing arises, the mission 
sometimes has the difficult and painful task of warning against a 
unity not based upon faith, and which ean therefore be a unity 
in appearance only. Here, too, there are circumstances where 
division is less undesirable than unity. Such is always the ease 
when the truth of God's word is sacrificed to a human desire for 
unity. 

It is in general of great importance for young churches to 
hear of churches in other parts of the world, and especially of 
churches in other mission fields. In practice their concern is 
mostly with themselves and with the mother church. Inadvertently 
they feel very closely connected with other churches who live 
under similar circumstances and have the same problems. The 
young churches feel very small in the midst of a large and 
hostile w’orld. They feel very weak and powerless. Consequently, 
they are greatly encouraged by knowing that in other parts of 
the world, other young churches struggle with the same sort ot 
problems. Young churches have an essential need of establish¬ 
ing close contact with other young churches. In relation to the 
older churches, new churches feel small and rather in need of 
help; inadvertently they feel freer when they meet other young 
churches which are also feeling their way. It can, therefore, be 
of great value for young churches of different geographical 
linguistic areas to contact each other and to discuss what course 
they ought to take. 

Such contact is especially important with respect to the forma¬ 
tion of a confession of faith. In many instances young churches, 
at least provisionally, accept the confession of faith of the mother 
church to which they owe their existence. It is quite natural for 
them to do this. And, although there is not always an official 
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synodical decree, the confession of faith of the mother church 
usually constitutes their rule of conduct. It is equally obvious, 
however, that gradually they acquire the need for their own 
confession of faith, in which they can express what they have 
themselves have found in God's Word. Such a confession must 
be formulated in opposition to the forces opposing them, in 
opposition to the communism that is everywhere rampant as a 
world religion; in opposition to the old religions, still followed 
by many in their environment, and against Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam, and against the phenomenon of syncretism, the inclina¬ 
tion found everywhere to mix all religions together. Such con¬ 
fessions of faith cannot be made, they must grow; they must 
be born out of a need. 4 Each newly established church has its 
own special problems, but they also have common enemies. In 
preparation for the task of making a confession, it is therefore, 
of great value when various young churches together reflect upon 
the content of their faith. The Christians of the Far F,ast, in spite 
of many differences, are faced with many similar phenomena. 
The same holds true of Christians in the various parts of Central 
and South Africa. When these young churches, which are still 
very isolated in many cases, come into contact with each other, 
they are frequently surprised by the similarity of their prob¬ 
lems. And the ensuing discussion can be of special significance 
for large areas. 

The church is in its essence ecumenical. It would and does 
try to encompass the whole world. If Christians on the mission 
fields learn to know the. immeasurable greatness of the church, 
they are lifted out of the petty troubles of their daily struggle, 
and they then begin to understand something of the breadth, 
the length, the height, and the depth of the love of Christ which 
a man can only comprehend “together with all the saints.” 

35. The Progress of Mission Work 

After a new independent church has come into being on the 
mission field, the question gradually arises as to what is the task 
there of the mother church. We have seen that it ought to inter- 
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fere as little as possible with the internal affairs of the young 
church, so that it does not stand in the way of the normal growth 
of responsibility. The only thing that would then seem to remain 
for the mother church is that it devote itself entirely to the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. The young church could then care for itself 
and the old church could care for the further spread of the gospel. 
Such would then appear to be a natural division of labor. 

But such a division is immediately beset with difficulties. In 
the first place, it is not possible to carry out in practice. The mis¬ 
sion directed by the mother church cannot operate without the 
cooperation of the young church. The latter ought to provide 
the forces to continue the work, 1; ought to take action itself. 
The young church ought to provide the men and women who can 
be used by the mission to make the gospel known in a wider 
area. The missionary enterprise cannot possibly restrict itself to 
the proclamation of the gospel while letting the young church 
take care of itself. To do so would be to cut itself off from the 
very source which ought to bear the brunt of the work. 

And, in the second place, such a division of labor would also 
be extremely harmful to the young church itself. It would then 
be educated in the notion that it is enough to be a Christian, and 
that the extension of the gospel, the external witness, is a matter 
that can be left to others. The relationship of bearing witness to 
the ordinary Christian life would thus be drawn entirely askew. 
We have seen in an earlier chapter that in the letters of the 
apostles, it was completely normal and a matter of course for 
every member of the congregation to become active as a mis¬ 
sionary. They all must have their feet shod “with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace” (Ephesians 6:15). They all had “to 
walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the 
time” (Colossians 4:5). The entire church and the rich gifts 
which God gave to it ought to serve “that ye should show forth 
the praises of him that called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light” (I Peter 2:9). Anyone who draws a line be¬ 
tween the inner life of the church and its outside work divides 
two things which are inseparable. It is, therefore, impossible to 
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enter a division of labor based upon the principle that the young 
church should take care of its own internal interests, while the 
old church should be concerned with the proclamation of the 
gospel to those who stand “without.” 

If such a division of labor is not possible in practice, how 
then must the line be drawn between the responsibility of the 
mother church, and the church that is newly established on 
the mission field? If we would answer this question we ought 
first of all to go back to what the Scriptures say of the church. 
We have already seen that the Scriptures know nothing of the 
distinction between old and young churches. The Bible places 
all the emphasis on the concept of the church as the body of 
Christ. Upon reflection, therefore, we can only conclude that the 
so-called old church and the young church are in essence the 
same church. Because of physical distance, linguistic differences, 
because of a different milieu, possibly because of cultural back¬ 
ground, it may very well be desirable that the two churches meet 
separately and conduct different synods. From the standpoint 
of church government there are indeed two churches, but this may 
not darken the deeper perspective given in the Scriptures. The 
mother church is somewhere far away in Europe or America. 
It is Western, made up of white people, a part of a specific cul¬ 
ture, on a certain level of development. The young church exists 
on this missionary field, in the heat of things, in the midst of a 
fierce struggle between Christ and Satan. But these two churches 
are in essence one, they are all rooted in the same foundation, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. Between the two there does 
not lie an abyss or a barbed wire fence, but at the most a 
dotted line, a low railing, and this is erected only for practical 
reasons. There is not the least objection to coming together 
around one single Lord’s table, the two churches are in fact one 
church in different forms. 

When we keep this in mind all sorts of phenomena are at 
once simplified. It was not at all strange that Timothy, who grew 
up in Lystra in Asia Minor, was sent by Paul to perform im¬ 
portant work in Corinth. For although Lystra and Corinth may 
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be separated by great distances and may belong to different 
worlds, the churches of both cities are nevertheless one in Christ. 
Even very fundamental differences, differences in race, language, 
culture, lose their compelling force when the unity in Christ is 
concerned. And, if this be true, we can then state without any 
reservation that when a young church grows on the mission field, 
although independent, it may still need help, especially in bear¬ 
ing witness. But when such help is given by the mother church, 
what now appears is a single church, mystically united in Christ 
Jesus. The barriers are broken at a certain point, a single church 
appears, a church that has received the great command from its 
Master. In terms of polity, missionary work is then the calling 
of two cooperating churches. Two synods come into contact, 
regulations are completed along which cooperation can develop, 
and the work has then become the work of two churches which 
in essence are one. This relationship has been called at the con¬ 
ference of Whitby, partnership in obedience. Perhaps this is too 
weakly stated. The two churches are more than partners, they 
are one and the same church. They are the church, in its ecumen¬ 
ical form, the church which in the midst of historical events, 
with all its contradictions and divisions, again remembers that it 
belongs to another order. 

If these things are properly realized two questions which could 
otherwise easily arise are eliminated. 

The first could arise in the mother church. The latter could 
say: We no longer are conducting missionary work, but are 
simply helping the young church. Such a notion is based upon 
an idea of a duality; it again constructs a barrier. It suggests that 
work done in cooperation with others is no longer our work. 
In 1947 at the conference at Djakarta (Kwitang-conference) the 
question of the future relationship between the older churches 
in the Netherlands and the churches in Indonesia was discussed. 
An Indonesian pastor pointed out that nearly everything God 
accomplishes in this world is by cooperation. A single grain of 
rice does not grow unless the heavens and the earth work to¬ 
gether. In the same way, he concluded, the present phase of 
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missionary work can truly bear fruit only if the old church, with 
its centuries long experience, with its rich theological treasures, 
works closely with the young church. The old church does much 
more than simply oiler assistance; its task is much greater and 
more profound: the two work together, the old church is itself 
active in the one great communal missionary project. The work 
of the f.vo churches cannot be unraveled. The work of both is 
so interwoven it cannot be separated or distinguished. But one 
thing is certain, the task of the old church is still a missionary 
task, even though it is now conducted on a cooperative basis. 

The second question which is avoided asks who actually bears 
the greatest responsibility. Does the young church now take over 
the missionary calling and the old church temporarily lend sup¬ 
port? There is a sense in which this naturally occurs. Such mutual 
endeavor looks forward to the time when the young church will 
be enabled to fulfil its calling alone. And, in the long run the 
young church must and is able to work by itself. The missionary 
from another culture is always regarded as a foreigner who does 
not belong. The young church must gradually take over the entire 
work. It will have to bear witness; it may suffer persecution and 
oppression, but in its own way, and in its own language, it 
will have to bring the message of Christ. There is an advantage 
in gradually shifting the burden to the young church. But it 
would be a mistake to regard such a shift as any indication of 
rank or importance. We ought never to think in terms of a 
dualism or competition. When two churches work together as 
one there can properly be no question of subordination or 
priority, for the two are actually one. The old church must not 
think that it bears the brunt of the work, nor may the young 
church think that it does the real work, and its task is the most 
important. Both ought to think in terms of a higher, more ecumen¬ 
ical, more catholic point of view; they do the work together, in 
the service of the same Lord and King. 5 

It is sad to say that several factors can cause trouble and 
disrupt the entire cooperative enterprise. 

The first is money. The young churches are in general weak 
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economically. For the most part they are not even able to finance 
their own inner affairs, and they are entirely too weak to finance 
missionary work. As a rule missionary work demands the hiring 
of full time workers, the construction or at least the renting of 
buildings, the spreading of literature, medical assistance, and 
many additional services. The young church cannot bear the 
cost, and it must earnestly appeal to the mission. Many difficul¬ 
ties can easily arise from such a financial situation. 

It is quite possible, for example, that the young church may 
be uneconomical in spending the money given to it. Much may 
be improperly spent. The old church, in the West, may very 
well wish to examine the books and be told how the money was 
spent. Such financial dependence inadvertently is accompanied 
by a feeling of subordination. The old church has the weapon 
at hand that it can always refuse to send more money. It is in 
short extremely difficult to have the proper relationship as long 
as the young church is so weak economically that it must still 
make many appeals for financial support to the old church. 

It is nearly impossible to remove this difficulty. The first way 
out is to exert every effort to make the young church economically 
stronger. Merle Davis has discussed the problem in detail in his 
New Buildings on Old Foundations. Davis points out that 
financial dependence always leads to a feeling of inferiority and 
thus weakens the power of the young church. The task of 
missions is to give the young church helpful information in 
economics, for example, in agriculture. Such aid can be given 
by founding schools, adapted to local needs. Comprehensive 
village rehabilitation, which considers every segment of village 
life, can also be of help. As soon as a young church is stronger 
economically; it also feels more spiritually up to the mark and 
it dares to undertake projects it formerly feared. There is much 
in Davis’ reasoning with which we can heartily agree. The sub¬ 
ject itself is related to the so-called comprehensive approach, 
of which we have spoken earlier. The concern here, however, 
is not so much with the approach, as with the equipping of the 
already existing church. The church is in need of economic 
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help so that it will be better able to fulfil its calling. The extent 
to which the old church ought to give information and direction 
need not be discussed here. Undoubtedly it would be better if 
agencies would do the job, since the very nature of the church’s 
calling is such that it is not the primary responsibility of the 
church to be active in such matters. Under certain circum¬ 
stances, however, the old church can not refrain from taking a 
hand.' 1 

A second solution is to organize as quickly as possible the 
mission work of the young church in such a way that it can use 
the witness of unpaid volunteers. 

Paid evangelists need not be used, instead the congregation 
itself must be stimulated to activity. The simplest possible means 
ought to be employed. Expensive buildings and costly auxiliaries 
are not needed. The ordinary church member ought merely to 
be given a simple course in the Bible so that he can further spread 
the gospel. This brings us to one of the most important ques¬ 
tions of our time, a question which on some mission fields begins 
to assume disturbing proportions. We have already mentioned 
several points in our discussion of the approach, but we must 
discuss this matter anew. 

The deepest cause of the difficulty is that in the past century 
it was nearly a universal practice for the missionary to seek the 
assistance of a helper, an evangelist, as soon as possible. Such 
an evangelist was chosen from the indigenous population, he 
received a certain amount of training and was supported by mis¬ 
sionary funds. His work was to seek contacts, under the direction 
of the missionary, and to spread the gospel everywhere. If the 
work grew, the number of evangelists increased proportionately. 
These simple evangelists actually had the difficult job, it was 
they who had to proclaim the message under the most difficult 
circumstances, against all forms of resistance. 

At numerous posts, missionary work thus became a large 
undertaking in need of tremendous sums of money. Evangelists, 
distributors of Christian literature, schools, hospitals and the 
like were all used. All went well as long as the mission could 
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finance these activities, and as long as many of them, such as 
the schools and hospitals, received a subsidy from the govern¬ 
ment. Yet from the very beginning such a system contained a 
serious danger. The instituting of paid religious workers is un¬ 
known among many people. The fact that they were paid by a 
Western church frequently aroused serious suspicion with respect 
to their motives. Many were afraid that the aim was political. 
The main objections appeared, however, as soon as the missionary 
work gradually began to be entrusted into the hands of the young 
churches. The latter could not finance such an expensive pro¬ 
gram. They were unable to pay so many evangelists, teachers, 
doctors and other workers, out of their paltry means. Even when 
they received a subsidy for their hospital and educational institu¬ 
tions, they were still not able to continue the work as before. 
The work cither had to be curtailed in important respects, or the 
continued support of the old church had to be sought. Either 
solution was naturally beset with serious objections. 

It ought not to be surprising that recently a wide circle of 
people has been asking whether the wrong course was followed 
at the very beginning. Was it not wrong in principle for the work 
of missions to have been dependent upon paid evangelists? Did 
not the very use of paid assistants unavoidably lead to the present 
day impasse? Would it not have been better if we had followed 
a different course? Such questions lead naturally to another: Is 
it now possible to do otherwise, to follow the opposite course? 
And how can we bring about the change? Our present impasse 
was mainly brought about by the fact that when missionary 
work was begun in many parts of the world, during the last 
century, a spontaneous evangelical witness had become scarce 
in our own churches. The church in the West had become accus¬ 
tomed to troubles and difficulties, but it remembered all too little 
that the Christian life is also characterized by a passionate desire 
to spread the joy of faith to others. What is so obvious in the 
epistles of Paul, namely that we are to make use of every oppor¬ 
tunity, was increasingly lost. What we possessed so little of our- 
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selves, the spontaneous transmission of the gospel, we could 
hardly evoke or expect to find in others. 

Of course, we expected that by their life and example believers 
would be a living sermon to their neighbors, but it was from the 
work of the paid assistants, working under our supervision, that 
we expected the church to be extended. 

Here and there voices were nevertheless heard which carried 
the seeds of a new approach. When work was begun in Korea, 
the well-known missionary Nevius forcefully stressed that the 
extension of the gospel depended mainly upon the spontaneous 
work of the ordinary church member. The latter were instructed 
in regular Bible courses and were supported further with advice 
and other forms of assistance. But the work itself they had to do 
in voluntary obedience. A second maxim of Nevius was that the 
structure of the work must be as simple as possible. There were 
to be no expensive schools and church buildings; the church 
members themselves had to provide for the place of their as¬ 
sembly. The mission must constantly be on guard against playing 
Santa Claus. Instead it must constantly make a strong appeal 
to the self-sacrifice of the believers. In this way alone can an 
independent church grow, a church which from its very inception 
is conscious of its missionary calling. These maxims of Nevius 
have proven to be of great practicality in Korea. Missionary work 
was begun there in 1884; in 1894 there were 236 baptised Chris¬ 
tians, by 1909 this number had already grown to more than 
26.000. 7 

Roland Allen gave similar advice. Allen stresses the fact that 
missionaries have usually underestimated the newly converted 
pagan and have expected too little spontaneous help from him. 8 
We have depended much too much upon paid forces and thereby 
have radically departed from the missionary method which 
Paul so clearly pointed out to us. Paul had no money to pay 
co-workers. He depended exclusively upon spontaneous, joyful, 
and voluntary help, and this is what so richly blessed his work. 9 
Missionary workers have become a professional class, a vocation. 
They receive salaries from the hands of the mission and have 
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forever forgotten how to proclaim the name of Jesus spon¬ 
taneously. 

To illustrate the potential power of spontaneous expansion, 
Allen compares two examples from the history of missions. In 
the year 1924-25, the Anglican church missionary society had 
1233 missionaries, assisted by 15,185 paid indigenous workers. 
At the beginning of this year, there were 603,169 Christians 
on the various mission fields. During the course of the year, 
31,329 new Christians were baptised, which indicates that each 
paid missionary worker had, on the average, not even won two 
souls. And even this assumes that nearly 600,000 Chris¬ 
tians contributed nothing at all. Allen's other example is taken 
from Madagascar, where all missionary workers were expelled 
in 1870, and could return only after 25 years, in 1895. During 
these 25 years, in which there were no paid mission workers, the 
number of Christians increased tenfold. We have the inclination 
to over-estimate the work of skilled and paid workers, and to 
think too little of the potentiality of every believer, even the 
simplest. And, since we expect nothing of them, we do not spur 
them on, and we give them nothing to do. 

Such evidence is undoubtedly very striking. It agrees, in certain 
respects, with experiences reported on other mission fields. India 
has frequently had large mass movements where thousands have 
sometimes asked for baptism at the same time. What is note¬ 
worthy is that these movements seldom or never arose in areas of 
strong missionary activity, but rather in isolated areas, under 
the influence of a very ordinary believer."’ Our missionary 
activity has suffered much too much because of our economic 
power. The latter has been our guide, rather than the simple 
command of Jesus Christ. It is no wonder that Merle Davis can 
say that in visiting mission fields for a year he repeatedly heard 
the cry: “1 wish that we could begin again and we could spend 
our money in an entirely different way.” 

That there is much truth in all such admonishments is readily 
evident. Here and there, there may be some exaggeration, but 
one thing is sure, we—and by “we,” 1 mean nearly all mission- 
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ary societies and sending churches—have from the outset failed 
to recognize and use the tremendous power inherent in the 
ordinary believer. We have expected too little and therefore he 
has done too little. And this in turn repeatedly has driven us 
to hire more paid assistants, until we have now (inally realized 
that we are gradually getting nowhere, and if we proceed on 
the present course, the young church will never be in a position 
to take over the work. 

At present, since on many mission fields the old and young 
church are now working side by side, it is indeed appropriate 
that a great deal of attention be paid to these matters. It is 
increasingly clear that we face an extremely dark future, unless 
our work is increasingly transformed into a spontaneous witness 
of all believers. We are in nowise able endlessly to send mission¬ 
aries and to appoint paid assistants. And young churches are 
economically much too weak to take this over. Much can be 
hoped for and expected, if, and only if, the young churches 
become obsessed by the conviction that each ordinary Christian 
must be ready to spread the gospel of Jesus Christ, that each 
believer must each day make use of the opportunity God has 
given. To attain this goal will certainly be difficult in view of 
what has gone before. But it is far from impossible, if the proper 
direction is given, and if the church members are appointed to 
a suitable area, and if they continue to receive the proper advice 
and assistance. What is most important, in so many other cases, 
is that a good example be given. Words do not help, but deeds do. 

36. The Present Task of Missions 

In the common undertaking of the old and young church, the 
former naturally has a very special task. The workers of the 
young church are more suited than the Western missionary for 
the practical work, i.e., gaining entry into homes and in going 
from place to place. But the Western missionary possesses gifts 
of great significance for the enterprise as a whole. Among the 
latter the following ought to be mentioned. The mission in the 
first place plays an important role in the training of missionaries 
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and other kingdom workers. We have intentionally been very 
broad in our formulation. If we increasingly utilize the potential 
of ordinary laymen, it is to be expected that they too will need 
a certain degree of instruction. Such can best occur in short 
Bible courses, in evening classes, in regular Bible conferences, 
and the like. 

But the heart of the matter is still the careful training of minis¬ 
ters. 11 It is desirable that courses be conducted in the native 
language. The entire instruction must be directed to the world in 
which ministers will presently work. It must be biblical, completely 
biblical: they must learn to read the Bible attentively; they must 
learn to note calmly what God has tu say concretely to them 
and to their people, in each part of the Bible. It is, therefore, also 
important to give careful instruction in the spiritual movements 
which surround their own people. Their “old religions” must be 
studied, but new movements must also be contemplated and 
tested. Doctrinal instruction has as its special task the construc¬ 
tion of a life and world view completely based on the Scriptures, 
a world view which consciously opposes everything which is 
not of God. The first period of church history is also of special 
importance. The church fathers also wrestled with the heathen 
of their day, so that the period contains numerous parallels which 
can be profitably studied. Every part of the instruction must be 
practical and concrete, and above all it must be characterized by 
a passionate love for God in Jesus Christ. 

The old church still has an important responsibility in this 
training. It has immeasurably more sources at its disposal, and 
it has a treasure house of experience. It has also much against 
it. As Westerners, what is so lacking in us is that inner piety 
and childlikeness which is so important in mission work. We be¬ 
lieve too little in God’s faithful hand which leads and strengthens 
us. We also expect too little from God, and our prayers have 
become feeble and weak. Experience on the mission field re¬ 
peatedly leads to humility and a feeling of guilt. Mission work is 
a work filled with many disappointments, but when we have ex¬ 
perienced these to their very depth, what remains is our disap- 
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pointment with ourselves. And our disappointment is then 
mingled with the surprise that God, in spite of our clumsy and 
unworthy hands, still would perform such marvelous things. 

Mention must also be made of reading material. This too is 
one of our most important tasks. Young churches have a pressing 
need for reading material, and it becomes all the more serious 
and important to the degree that they assume more and more 
responsibility. They need material to make their Bible more 
accessible. They need books dealing with the times, so that they 
can understand their world in the light of the Bible. They need 
popular philosophical writings which will better enable them to 
construct a Christian world and life view. They need periodicals, 
text books, and recreational literature. The need lies at every 
hand. As their illiteracy decreases, the need for books and 
periodicals increases. The young churches are generally unable to 
cope with the situation without tremendous help. And, in my 
judgment, one of our most important tasks is to meet this need. 
By satisfying it, we do more than render momentary assistance, 
we also render help to future generations. 

Finally there is the simple task of offering encouragement, of 
building up the faith, and of strengthening the discouraged. There 
was a time when it was thought that young churches did not 
need this direct help and that they would rather be without it, 
but it is more and more evident that there is a very strong need 
for such aid and that they themselves openly acknowledge it. 
Within the young churches there is indeed a very great readiness 
to help, a great degree of self-denial, and of sacrifice, but dis¬ 
couragement easily arises, their power is weakened, and the fear 
enters their hearts that their labor is in vain. It is of great im¬ 
portance that missions do not withdraw too quickly, but that 
they stand ready to help bear this tremendous burden. Under 
the influence of Western culture, many countries in which mis¬ 
sions are active are now threatened by materialism, agnosticism, 
and skepticism with respect to all religious values. Young Chris¬ 
tians must also meet the challenge. Their old world had assigned 
a wide place to supernatural phenomena and magical forces, but 
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they are now more or less bewildered by modern technical cul¬ 
ture. And we can help them in this crisis. We have the same 
deadly enemy, but we have known him longer, and are better 
armed against him. It has been exceedingly difficult for us to 
learn to accept modernity, with its technological skills, and yet to 
continue to walk as children, clinging to the hand of our heavenly 
Father. And yet, this is precisely what we must teach young 
Christians to do on the mission field. 

In facing the future it is easy to be overcome with the fear 
of very great difficulties. In most lands on the mission field there 
is unrest almost everywhere, and often there is an increasing 
hostility to the gospel and to those who profess it. Nowhere is 
there a triumphant march forward. The way is beset with defeats 
as well as victories, with struggle and care. The growth of the 
young churches is in general very slow, only here and there do 
we hear of great movements, and these are as a rule only of 
short duration. The modern world appears to be extremely un¬ 
suited for the coming of God’s kingdom. Much more emphasis 
seems to be placed upon political and economic progress, and 
self-rule, than upon any search for God and any desire to listen 
to him. Sometimes we feel almost powerless. With fear and 
trembling we can only try each day anew to live close to God, 
and we can pray. More than ever before in our own weakness, 
we experience that God alone can help us and that he will help, 
if we pray. Thus, we learn in these tense years to understand again 
what Paul had learned by prayer and tears, namely, that the 
power of Jesus Christ is revealed to the fullest only in our weak¬ 
ness, and that therefore—no matter how contradictory it may 
appear—it is possible to take comfort in our own impotence. 
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Chapter 1 


The Nature, Place and Task of Elenctics 


1 . What Is Elenctics? 

The term “elenctic” is derived from the Greek verb elengchein. 
In Homer the verb has the meaning of “to bring to shame.” It is 
connected with the word elengchos that signifies shame. In later 
Attic Greek the significance of the term underwent a certain 
change so that the emphasis fell more upon the conviction of guilt, 
the demonstration of guilt. It is this latter significance that it has 
in the New Testament. 1 Its meaning is entirely ethical and re¬ 
ligious. 

In the New Testament the verb elengchein appears in various 
places. It is used together with various subjects. 

a. The Lord in his final judgment. Thus, in Jude (vss. 14,15), 
“Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon all and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them .. 

b. The Lord in his daily care for the congregation. Thus in 
Revelation 3:19 where we read: “As many as I love, I rebuke 
(elengcho ) and chasten.” 

c. The Holy Spirit. Thus, in John 16:8 “and when he is come he 
will reprove ( elengxei ) the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.” 

d. An elder in relation to those who err in the congregation. 
This occurs in I Timothy 5:20, which states: ‘Them that sin 
rebuke ( elengche) before all.” 
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e. One brother trespassing against another brother. Thus, in 
Matthew 18:15, Jesus says, “Moreover if thy brother shall tres¬ 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault ( elengxon ) between 
thee and him alone.” 

From these texts it is clear that the word in the New Testament 
is regularly translated as rebuking, but then in the sense that it 
includes the conviction of sin and a call to repentance. 

When we speak of elenctics we do well to understand it in the 
sense that it has in John 16:8. The Holy Spirit will convince the 
world of sin. The Holy Spirit is actually the only conceivable 
subject of this verb, for the conviction of sin exceeds all human 
ability. Only the Holy Spirit can do this, even though he can and 
will use us as instruments in his hand. Taken in this sense, 
elenctics is the science which is concerned with the conviction of 
sin. In a special sense then it is the science which unmasks to 
heathendom all false religions as sin against God, and it calls 
heathendom to a knowledge of the only true God. To be able 
to do this well and truthfully it is necessary to have a responsible 
knowledge of false religions, but one must also be able to lay 
bare the deepest motifs which are therein expressed. This can 
actually occur only if one recognizes and unmasks these same 
undercurrents within himself. Elenctics is possible only on the 
basis of a veritable self-knowledge, which is kindled in our hearts 
by the Holy Spirit. 

A striking example of elenctic preaching is described by Chris¬ 
tian Keysser. He describes how the Christian church somewhere 
in Papua invited its non-Christian fellow-countrymen to a great 
gathering. The Christians formed a circle and in the middle began 
to pile up all sorts of fruit. Suddenly they began to jump on the 
piled fruit with wild screams until they had stamped it into a 
dirty pulp. Then they ran and gathered all sorts of dirt from the 
road, with sticks and stones, and they threw this on top. In the 
middle of this dirty pile they planted a stick, decorated with 
heathen emblems. Then finally they began to dance around the 
hill and to sing wild heathen songs. And with that the elenctic 
preaching was complete. It was gripping in its clarity and serious- 
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ness. In a short series of acts here in the midst of heathendom, it 
said what heathendom is. “In your religion you have destroyed 
the rich blessings of the heavenly Father, you have misused them 
and covered them with filth. You have substituted your super¬ 
stition and celebrated your pagan festivals. That is it which you 
have done with God and with his good gifts.” 2 Here heathendom 
is indeed called to responsibility and unmasked. In all elenctics 
the concern is always with the all-important question: “What 
have you done with God?” This question is answered here in a 
dramatic manner. 

We have here an example of elenctics in the form of prophetic 
preaching. Elenctics is at home on the mission field. There the 
battle must be fought and the great word said. Scientific material 
can be gathered and organized on the home front, but, elenctics 
is in its essence, a missionary science; it may never lack the call 
to repentance. 

2. The Elenctic Standpoint 

We now come to the question as to what standpoint or basis 
elenctics uses to attack heathendom. This question has been 
discussed extensively in every century, so that we would do well 
to devote our attention to it for a moment. 

The main problem here is whether reason can be of service 
as a basis for elenctics. In elenctics do we not simply refute by 
rational arguments the myths and legends of other religions, and 
disclose their foolishness and meaninglessness? Is it not true that 
elenctics must take its stand on reason, the highest human faculty? 

It is not surprising that this problem arose in the Christian 
church. The apologists of the first centuries were already of the 
opinion that human reason, the logos, was the powerful weapon 
with which they could attack the heathendom of their day. They 
unleashed an all-out attack on myths, with their fantastic stories 
of gods and goddesses, and in so doing they made grateful use 
of what Greek and Roman philosophers had said. The philoso¬ 
phers had also withdrawn from the bewitching influence of myth, 
and through the logos they had come to the insight that there 
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was only a single divine nature or essence. The philosophers had 
experienced the logos, and the logos was a reflection of the great 
Logos, the Word that became flesh in Christ. For this reason, the 
apologists thought that some pagan philosophers, especially those 
such as Socrates, ought to be called Christians, even though they 
never knew the incarnate Logos.* 

We ought not to reproach the early apologists too much for 
having taken this tack. The myths with which they came into 
contact, and in which the people still believed, were indeed revolt¬ 
ing. They spoke of gods as beings who fell in love, committed 
adultery, were jealous, and committed injustice. Philosophy had 
also turned away from this idle chatter and had conceived of 
existence as a mysterious force, dwelling in all things and con¬ 
trolling all the motions of the creation. It is therefore quite 
natural that the early Christians were at first fascinated by the argu¬ 
ments of philosophy, and that they attached a high value to them. 
The apologists had not sufficiently understood that the Logos, 
spoken of in the first chapter of John’s Gospel, is actually quite 
different from the logos experienced by Socrates. They had no 
clear insight into the fact that the idea of God of late Greek 
philosophy had little to do with the preachings of the Lord, Jahveh, 
the living God, encountered in the Bible. Calvin was the first 
to have clearly and unequivocally said that the god of the philoso¬ 
phers, that umbratile numen, that impersonal, obscure image, is 
something entirely different from the God we encounter in Jesus 
Christ. 4 

This course taken by the early apologists did much harm. 
Reason, regarded as the great ally of faith, was viewed as a power¬ 
ful weapon in the struggle against heathendom. This notion ex¬ 
ercised a great attraction or fascination during many centuries. 
It was elaborated clearly and systematically by the great theo¬ 
logian Thomas Aquinas. In his Summa Contra Gentiles, his text 
book against the heathen, this powerful thinker says that it is 
possible to convince the heathen simply by appealing to reason, 
that there is and can be only one God, that there is justice, and a 
life after death. Human reason can usher a person to this threshold 
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of faith, and the missionary does well if he convinces pagans of 
such matters by rational arguments. It is naturally then necessary 
to introduce them further into the mysteries of faith which are 
beyond reason, though in nowise contrary to reason. In his 
elaboration of the mysteries of faith, however, the missionary 
must appeal to the revelation of God. 

If we proceed in this manner, one can thus say that reason 
is necessarily the original standpoint or basis of elenctics. The 
latter employs reason as an opening wedge, or as a level. Pagans 
neither recognize nor believe in the Bible, so that every appeal 
to it simply beats the air. Reason is compelling. Well-chosen 
arguments open a broad field of possibilities. After the ground is 
broken and a certain level of light attained, the revelation of God, 
as recorded in the doctrine of the church, can then aflord a second 
base of operation. 

The Reformation has in principle broken with this finely con¬ 
structed conception. 5 And yet, it is noteworthy that within the 
churches of the Reformation, missionary science is still strongly 
influenced by Roman Catholic concepts. Gijsbert Voetius, for 
example, in speaking of the proper missionary method, states: 
“We are of the opinion that it is very useful not to begin with 
an exposition of our faith, but with a refutation of heathendom, 
and that with the assistance of reason and the natural light” 
(ldque ex ratione ac lumine naturali ). tt And elsewhere in dealing 
with the training of missionaries, Voetius concludes that they 
ought to have a good philosophical foundation, because they 
would then be able “to combat the false philosophy and theology 
of the heathen with arguments, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself’ ( rationibus oppugnare)? Abraham Kuyper says of the 
study of the science of elenctics that “it ought in a psychological 
and dialectical way to demonstrate what is the best way to expose 
the inner falsity of error and contrast it with the truth.” 8 Exactly 
what is meant here is not clear, but it is quite possible that Kuyper 
here still thought too much of a refutation, with the help of philo¬ 
sophical arguments, in order to demonstrate “intrinsic falsity.” 

And yet, the term, elengchein, itself points in another direc- 
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tion. Elengchein doe;; not in the first place refer to arguments 
which show the absurdity of heathendom. Its primary meaning 
refers to the conviction and unmasking of sin, and to the call to 
responsibility. This entire concept undoubtedly lies in the religious, 
moral sphere, and it can be understood only on this basis. If the 
early apologists had not so anxiously grasped the concept of the 
logos of John, but if they had further investigated the gospel 
more precisely, they would have seen that in this Gospel the 
strongest emphasis is laid on the religious nature of any coming 
to truth. “Man loved darkness rather than light.” For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest 
his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God” (John 3:19-21). The “coming to the light” is 
never yielding to philosophical argumentation, it is rather be¬ 
coming convinced of the sin hidden behind unbelief, the sin of 
fleeing from God. 

And yet it is also true that the prophets of the Old Testament, 
in their elenctic attack on idolatry, now and then make use of 
rational argument. Such occurs with sharp sarcasm in Isaiah 44, 
where the prophet gives an extensive account of how an idol is 
made from wood. A man cuts a tree and uses a part as firewood 
and warms himself, “yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread; 
yea, he maketh a god and worshippeth it; he maketh it a graven 
image, and falleth down thereto; he burneth part thereof in the 
fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh; he roasteth roast and is 
satisfied: yea, he warmeth himseif, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I 
have seen the fire: and the residue thereof he maketh a god, even 
his graven image: he falleth down unto it and worshippeth it, 
and prayeth unto it, and saith. Deliver me; for thou art my god” 
(Isaiah 44:15-17). Paganism is indeed foolishness, and it can 
be profitable to point this out. But the spear point of the proph¬ 
etic elenctic argument is thrust in another direction: idolatry 
is despicable, a terrible rebellion against the only true God; it is 
satanic pride, self-idolatry, self-deification, an attempt to pull God 
down to the world, and to make God a servant of one’s self. 
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What is then the basis for elenctics'? If reason, if rational argu¬ 
ment cannot be the actual starting point—although it can here 
and there be a help, and since the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ is not acknowledged by the heathen, how can 1 then speak 
to them, to what can 1 appeal? What weapons do 1 then have 
to attack idolatry? By preaching how can 1 ever reach something 
like a veritable elenuchein, a conviction of sin? 

Our answer to such questions hangs together with our total 
view of non-Christian religions. In another book we have dealt 
extensively with the religious consciousness encountered in non- 
Christian religions. We can here only refer to that study." How¬ 
ever, several considerations must be placed in the foreground 
which ought to direct our elenctic argument. 

It must first be noted that each person, no matter how deeply 
fallen and how far departed, still is within the reach of God’s 
common grace. God has not left himself without a witness. “Be¬ 
cause that which may be known of God is manifest in them,” says 
Paul in Romans 1:19, they are without excuse. While in the 
midst of their error, they have at times anxiously asked whether 
they were on a false path. God has had a great deal to do with 
them before their contact with the missionary. A missionary who 
worked for years in the prison of Pretoria among the Bantu 
natives who were condemned to death, says in one of his writings, 
“When a person moves every day in a terrain where only the 
fundamental things remain, wherever he tries to serve as an instru¬ 
ment in God’s hands, he discovers with moving surprise that God 
has already been at work in this soul. No matter how strange this 
may sound, I have frequently found God in the soul of the South 
African Bantu. Certainly, it is not the full revelation of the 
Father. But nevertheless, God himself is the one who lies hidden 
behind a curtain, as a shadowy figure, but the main outline is 
visible. A surprising and glorious experience! And when I ex¬ 
perienced the moment that a soul surrenders, I understood that 
the Master had been there earlier.” 10 There is deep in the heart 
of man, even among those who live and believe in non-Christian 
religions, a very vague awareness that man plays a game with 
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God and that man is always secretly busy escaping from him. 
I cannot explain this phenomenon in any other way except that 
God’s general revelation reaches every man. 

A second observation that we must make here is that we must 
be very cautious if we would speak about moments of truth in 
non-Christian religions. That in nearly all religions, God, or the 
gods, occupy a position can itself be called a moment or an ele¬ 
ment of truth. That they believe in a God is an element of truth, 
but what they say and think of him is entirely different from what 
God has revealed of himself in his word." The words found in 
the sacred books of other religions which arc nearly identical with 
the words of the Bible ought also not to lead us into error. Within 
their entire context, they certainly have a different meaning. 
Kraemer has correctly pointed out that the concept of vanity in 
Buddhism is entirely different than in the Christian faith. Con¬ 
cepts such as sin, grace, redemption, prayer, sacrifice, which we 
encounter in other religions, all have a different content than in 
the Bible. 12 Superficial study leads to the notion of striking 
similarities; deeper reflection points out that a great dissimilarity 
is hidden in such similarities. 

We must therefore always be on guard when we find next to 
the so-called elements of truth, other ideas, diametrically opposed 
to the truth of the gospel. We must be on our guard against think¬ 
ing that what is here in question is a rational error, a mistake, a 
sort of derailing of human reason, which can again be put on the 
right track by means of philosophical reasoning. The situation is 
much more serious. The rational life of man is much too much 
bound with his instinctive passions, with his emotional and voli¬ 
tional life, for rational argumentation to be able to bring about 
a real change. Idolatry is indeed foolishness, but it is such because 
behind it there lies hidden rebellion against God, vain illusion, 
and self-deceit. As Paul says, the heathen became “vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened” (Romans 
1:21). But, this is the consequence of the terrible fact that they 
“hold the truth in unrighteousness” (Romans 1:18). The derail¬ 
ment we think we observe here and there in paganism is based 
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on deeper factors; it is caused by the magnetic power of sin. 
We can never employ philosophical argumentation to build a 
bridge from a non-Christian religion to the Christian faith, a 
bridge which would make an inner change unnecessary, and would 
thus make superfluous the call to repentance. Such is impossible 
in human life and we arc in error if we even think of it in such 
a way. 

In the third place we must emphasize that the subject of elenc¬ 
tics is in the deepest sense the Holy Spirit. He alone can call to 
repentance and we are only means in his hand. This truth is also 
of tremendous importance with respect to the basis of elenctics. 
It is the Holy Spirit himself who creates a basis. He awakens in 
man that deeply hidden awareness of guilt. He convinces man of 
sin, even where previously no consciousness of sin was apparently 
present. The Holy Spirit uses the word of the preacher and touches 
the heart of the hearer, making it accessible to the word. If elenc¬ 
tics were only a human activity, the situation would be nearly 
hopeless. But it is much more, infinitely more. Now this certain 
knowledge that the Holy Spirit is the true author, ought not to 
give us any excuse to shirk our duty or to take our work any less 
seriously. On the contrary, the Holy Spirit demands of us a true 
and complete surrender to the task he has assigned to us, and it 
is only after we have so yielded that he will use us as his instru¬ 
ments. With anything less, we can accomplish nothing. But, 
this knowledge gives us the comfort that in the last instance the 
results do not depend upon our weak powers, but that it is the 
Holy Spirit who would make us powerful in Christ. 

Still a fourth observation is that the person of the preacher 
itself offers a starting point. Kraemer has pointed out that the 
person of the missionary forms one of the most important points 
of contact.' 3 I believe that this is true, especially if we under¬ 
stand this contact. As Kuyper so ably expressed it: “As soon as 
you, as a man, encounter a person as a man, whether he be a 
pagan or a Mohammedan, you possess with him a common start¬ 
ing point, and this is first of all, the sin you both have com¬ 
mitted, and, secondly, the grace which saves you and which 
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alone can save him when the light from Christ penetrates into 
the darkness, and the sinner is gripped by the mercy of God. 
Thus, there arises on the one hand a feeling of a common tie with 
the pagan, a common human heart, and in that heart, there is 
the same sensusdivinitatis; that heart is disturbed by the same sin; 
you are by nature as heathen as he, the sole difference is the grace 
which has been given to you, and that he too can share in.” H 
That is indeed a tremendous truth. We can speak against the 
alarming darkness of heathendom movingly and with conviction 
only if we do not speak abstractly about God, but proclaim with 
openness and honesty “that ye should show forth the praises of 
him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light” (I Peter 2:9). The more you learn to know heathendom 
in its deepest motives (which lie hidden behind its foolish and 
childish reasonings), the more you recognize yourself therein; 
you see that you yourself arc repeatedly busy, in the same way, 
trying to flee from God and to push him aside, although you do 
so in a much more refined and sophisticated manner. Your own 
life, in which God's grace has performed and patiently continues 
to perform a wonderful work against the unrulincss of your own 
heart, itself constitutes a basis for your elenctic efforts. When 
you so stand before a person of another religion, it is not difficult 
to get him into a discussion. You do not then need to begin with 
endless rational argumentation in order to break the webs of his 
thoughts. In the grace of Jesus Christ you possess a more powerful 
means. Paul writes, “And my speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power” (I Corinthians 2:4). 

And there is finally a fifth consideration. If we use philosophical 
reasoning to drive a pagan from his superstition to faith in the 
one God, we are very quickly in serious danger. It may be possi¬ 
ble to expel such superstition, but the first consequence of this 
is perhaps that this person will move in a vacuum, an anxious 
emptiness, which can certainly not be filled by the abstract concept 
of God to which we have brought him. The “God” which he now 
knows is an idea, it is not a living God, not a redeemer. Moreover, 
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we will also have to tell him directly of Satan, lot ii he has onYj 
the general notion of a God who has made the world, then we 
do not solve his difficulties. Whence then come sickness and death, 
trouble and misery, guilt and punishment'? It is not possible, simply 
to speak abstractly and philosophically and not to say anything 
based on the word of God. 

And there are still other dangers. At any moment someone may 
come who will upset our tine arguments and thereby push this 
man back into his former faith. This world is so complicated, so 
full of contradictions, so confused, that it is frequently difficult 
for those of us who have been blessed ' y God’s word in Christ 
to sec everything in the light of God’s omnipotent wisdom and 
greatness. How much more difficult it must be for someone who 
has always bowed down to numerous gods and powers but who 
now, on the basis of philosophical reasoning, has come to the 
idea that there can only be a single God. As long as he has not 
really met God in Christ, as long as he has not bowed down 
before him and recognized him as Father, everything in him is 
still extremely weak and vulnerable. The deepest cause of this is, 
as Paul expressed it so strikingly, that his faith rests too much 
upon “the wisdom of men,” and too little upon “the power of 
God” (1 Corinthians 2:5). 

Because of all such considerations the foundation or basis of 
our elenctics cannot be anything else than God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ. Naturally, this idea apparently contains an inner 
contradiction, for the person whom we would approach clcnctically 
does not yet at that moment believe in this revelation. But this con¬ 
tradiction is in appearance only, because we have to do with a 
God who reveals himself to every person, even though it may be 
that in his stubborn disobedience a man may “hold the truth in 
unrighteousness” (Romans 1:18). The contradiction is apparent 
only because the Holy Spirit would in our elenctic witness disclose 
sin. righteousness and judgment to the world. Elenctics can be 
conducted only on the basis of a firm trust in the Holy Spirit who 
alone is empow ered to elengchcin. 
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3. Place and Task of Elenctics 

Elenctics ought to have a respected position within the context 
of a theological faculty. One is immediately inclined to regard 
it as a part of dogmatics. It is thus regarded by Abraham 
Kuyper. 16 

We would be completely satisfied with this position if elenctics 
were primarily concerned with the defense against the intrusion 
of paganism, against the non-Christian religious tendencies which 
threaten the Christian life and attempt to bother systematic theol¬ 
ogy. As a defensive science, elenctics would then occupy an 
important position next to apologetics, and both would then 
fall within the department of theology. But apologetics and, to a 
much stronger degree, elenctics have their most important func¬ 
tion in something else. Elenctics is strongly controlled by the 
missionary motive. It is not primarily a defense against the danger¬ 
ous power of non-Christian religions, but it is rather itself a direct 
attack upon them. As we have already seen, elenctics calls the 
non-Christian religions to a position of responsibility, and at¬ 
tempts to convince their adherents of sin and to move them to 
repentance and conversion. Therefore, there is much to be said 
for assigning it a position among the missionary disciplines. The 
missionary motive permeates and motivates elenctics throughout 
its entire study. 

It is characteristic of the science of missions that in it the 
“world” appears in a different aspect than in the other depart¬ 
ments of theology. In all the other departments, the “world” is 
the area out of which temptations arise; it is the sphere of confu¬ 
sion, seduction, the sphere of heterodox ideas and conceptions. In 
the science of missions the “world” appears as the domain where 
God discloses his wonderful power, where Christ celebrates his 
triumph. And it is in this series of triumphs of the living Christ 
that the elengchein, the conviction of sin, so essential to elenctics 
is to be found. And it is for this reason that we prefer to list 
elenctics within the department of missions. The missionary mo¬ 
tive which controls it will then not be obscured. 
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We are again confronted, however, by the interesting but diffi¬ 
cult phenomenon that the science of missions is difficult to sub¬ 
sume in a single department of theology; it is extended over more 
groups and has its roots in theology as a whole. That need not 
surprise us. As we have previously seen, theology is not a sum 
of disciplines, but a living organism, in which each member 
is closely connected with every other. The divisions and sub¬ 
divisions we make are always somewhat artificial and can never 
be fully satisfying. Besides, missions is such an all-inclusive 
whole that it naturally touches, and is connected with, all the 
other departments. It is not surprising, therefore, that elenctics, 
which in its intention is clearly a missionary science, still, be¬ 
cause of the very nature of this material, is innerly bound with 
dogmatics. That such is the case is not an obstacle. It simply 
demonstrates with surprising clarity that missions is not simply 
a by-product of ecclesiastical life and of theology. Missions 
belongs to the very essence of the church and therefore always 
pushes itself to the fore in all theological reflection. 

Although we recognize that elenctics is connected with numer¬ 
ous threads of dogmatics, we would nevertheless assign it a posi¬ 
tion within the science of missions. It can then be included under 
that sub-division of mission science we have called the theory 
of missions, and still more in particular with that part of the 
theory of missions we have called the doctrine or the theory of 
the “approach.” Elenctics is the science concerned with a very 
special aspect of the approach: our direct attack upon non-Chris¬ 
tian religiosity in order to call a man to repentance. 

The peculiar object of elenctics is responsible for the fact that 
it not only cannot be thought of apart from dogmatics, but 
it is also closely connected with sciences which in part do not 
belong to the theological faculty. Such a state of affairs arises 
quite naturally, since elenctics is so strongly preoccupied with 
the non-Christian world, and since it so diligently seeks to lay 
bare the mainspring of its actions. Of the sciences which are 
noteworthy in this connection, we would mention only a few 
which are especially prominent. 
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The first is the history of religion. Objections can be brought 
aeamst this terminology because it appears to suggest that all 
religions, including the (. hrislian religion, arc one in essence and 
have all sprung out of a single root. Such a notion does not do 
justice to the disruption of our religious life which occurred at 
the fall, and it arouses all sorts of erroneous conceptions.' 6 In 
current scientific usage, however, this terminology has acquired a 
general acceptance, so that for this reason it is desirable that we 
adopt it here. It is, in our opinion, important not to attach the 
wrong meaning to the term. One can, for example, speak of the 
history of philosophy without implying that each system of 
philosophy is of equal value. 

We still know very little of the history of the various religions, 
and perhaps we shall never have a pure picture. Among numer¬ 
ous peoples we encounter what is called “primitive religion.” 
Motivated by an evolutionary conception, many have supposed 
that this form of religion was the most original, the religion out 
of which all other religions developed in a long process. This 
idea was propagated by Tylor in the last century. 17 It found 
many adherents, especially at its inception. And this is why most 
text books of the history of religion treat “primitive religion” in 
the first chapter. In the last decades people have begun to see that 
this so-called “primitive religion” is in many respects a compli¬ 
cated phenomenon that certainly cannot be regarded as the begin¬ 
ning stadium of religion. It points much more to a long process 
of development. The Roman Catholic historian of religion. Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt, has made an extensive and penetrating study, 
in which he tried to penetrate to the primeval form of “primitive 
religion,” and to demonstrate that the latter must have originated 
in a primeval monotheism.' 8 And although Schmidt’s theory has 
been vehemently opposed by others, the fact is that we know 
very little about primitive religion and its history, and we must 
therefore be extremely careful in our calculations. 

On the basis of our faith in Scripture one can indeed only 
assume, even if we cannot demonstrate this scientifically, that 
the history of humanity began with the service and worship of 
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one God, the Creator of heaven and earth. This implies that the 
ymhtm reW^otC that we hnd cannot possibly have been the 
beginning stadium. Primitive religions are rather the result of a 
process of degeneration, in which the idea of a single God was 
gradually submerged by trust in ail sorts of other powers. 

In 1H9H, when the evolutionistic view was in its heyday, the 
Scotch scholar, Andrew Lang, dared to publish a booh in which 
he seriously doubted that animism could be the primeval form 
of religion. He supported his contention with an interesting saying 
of a Zulu from East South Africa. This Zulu stated that originally 
Oenkoeloenkoeloe (the name of God in the Zulu language) was 
the only God and that he had made all things, but that later man¬ 
kind had acquired the power to change these created things, with 
the intent that they, themselves, would later be worshipped as 
divine ancestral spirits. Thus, the things of creation were with¬ 
drawn from the power of Oenkoeloenkoeloe From this simple 
observation Lang concluded that this man was himself convinced 
that theism, the faith in one God, is older than the worship of 
spirits. 

It would be extremely interesting if we could acquire a com¬ 
plete oversight of the history of religion among all peoples. We 
would then clearly be able to see the process of continuous de¬ 
generation and decay caused by man's rebellion against God, by 
his flight from God, and his anxiety in God’s presence. We would 
also see clear proof that God had not abandoned man, has not 
left himself without a witness, but is unceasingly concerned and 
active with man. And finally we would sometimes notice that 
there have suddenly appeared among all peoples, prophetic 
figures who directly oppose the faith of the people, and with 
emphasis speak the conviction that there is and can be only one 
God. The total picture is thus extremely surprising. For while 
there are disturbing depths, and terrible degenerations, there are 
also unexpected high points, and exalted exceptions. These high 
points are extremely noteworthy. Do they go back to ancient 
stories which continue to live among the people, and in which 
there is still alive in bastard form much of the primeval history 
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of humanity, the primeval revelation of God, the fall into sin, 
and the lost paradise? Do such histories sometimes suddenly ap¬ 
pear and do they then begin to stimulate the spirit of man? Or 
has Israel, the nation to whom God has particularly revealed him¬ 
self in a special manner, exercised a greater influence upon the 
ancient world than we frequently have surmised? May we as¬ 
sume that a certain ray of special revelation has gone forth? 
Various scholars have assumed with respect to India, China, and 
Japan that some forms of Hinduism and Buddhism in these lands 
originated under the influence of Nestorian Christianity, which 
had established itself in the Far East during the first centuries. 2 " 
Is this correct? Has a special strand of special revelation been 
active here, and have certain Christian ideas thus penetrated into 
these entirely different religions? 21 It is thus evident that the 
history of religion is a field of many important and interesting 
problems. 

The history of religion is also of great significance in another 
respect. For it tries to indicate the influences that one religion has 
exerted upon another. Babylon has exercised great influence upon 
the development of the religious life in the East. The same holds 
of Egypt, although in another direction. From India, mighty im¬ 
pulses were exerted on Indo-China, China, Japan and Indonesia. 
In short, throughout history all sorts of waves have carried ideas 
from one people to another. In all these instances it is extremely 
interesting to see how such alien ideas which penetrate a people 
or nation are then assimilated and developed. There is a broad 
field of study here that is by no means exhausted. Especially of 
note is the phenemenon of syncretism, the mixture of religions, 
which we repeatedly encounter, and which is such a great force. 22 

In addition to the history of religion we would mention the 
science of religion. The latter is not so much interested in the pro¬ 
cess of development. It is more concerned with the various re¬ 
ligions, considered separately, as they still exist today, or as they 
are knowable from the sources. The science of religion is of great 
significance for elcnctics, because the latter derives a great deal 
of its material from it. 
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Closely connected to the science of religion is the psychology 
of religion. The latter is also an important field and for many it 
exercises great attraction. What psychological phenomena are 
active in religion? Is the religious life of a person connected with 
other psychical factors and is it perhaps to be viewed as a psycho¬ 
logical function? Or is religion something sui generis, something 
which is unique and marvelous in human life? Can so-called primi¬ 
tive religion be sufficiently explained in terms of a “primitive” 
mentality, as some would hold?"'* Does it actually rest upon a 
fallacy, a prelogical form of thought, which can later be sup¬ 
pressed by more rational thinking? All these questions are of the 
greatest value for the understanding of the religious life of peo¬ 
ples. The Scriptures clearly show us that religion can never be 
explained as a purely human phenomenon. Behind religion there 
is always something of the unspeakable mystery of God’s activity 
with fallen man.* 4 But, on the other hand, it is ascertained with 
certainty that numerous expressions of religious life are connected 
with other psychical phenomena and must be viewed in this con¬ 
text. The Scriptures give us, moreover, an extremely important 
guide to the understanding of the deepest psychological motive 
that lies hidden behind the deterioration of religion in the life of 
peoples, namely, the unwillingness of man to recognize God, a 
motive that goes back to man’s passionate desire to be “as God.” 
All psychological investigations of religion must take into account 
this datum that God, himself, has given us. That means that be¬ 
hind the “primitive” mentality, behind the mysticism, which at 
some moment blossoms everywhere throughout the world, behind 
syncretism, behind the adoration of divine ancestors and cdsmic 
forces, there lies hidden something of the desire to change “the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor¬ 
ruptible man” (Romans 1:23). In his idolatrous religious life 
man finally always comes back to himself. 

The psychology of religion, a branch of general psychology, 
has this great value for elenctics: it can help us understand re¬ 
ligious phenenoma and discover their deepest motivation. 

The fourth science with which elenctics is concerned is phe- 
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nomenology. Phenomenology examines the phenomena them¬ 
selves. It investigates, for example, the function of prayer, sacri¬ 
fice, the role of the priest, burial customs, and the role of magic 
in various religions. It thereby intends to understand each phe¬ 
nomenon within the total structure of the religion in which it 
occurs, in order that it may in this way gain a pure insight into 
its essence. Its entire intent is thus different from that of the above 
mentioned sciences. It cuts out, as it were, a segment of the differ¬ 
ent religions and it examines them point for point. Proceeding in 
this way it discovers, for example, that prayer within Buddhism 
is an entirely different entity than within “primitive” religion and 
within Jslam. 2; ’ Each religious practice, each idea, each concep¬ 
tion derives its significance, its specific content, from the total 
structure of the religion in which it is found. This fact makes the 
study so extremely engaging. That which is noteworthy and is in¬ 
creasingly evident is that humanity has repeatedly relumed to the 
same conceptions and the same attitudes. Within all religions, 
there is the danger of magic, and everywhere we encounter in 
some period the sweet bewitchment of mysticism. One discovers 
the same processes, the same phenenoma of deterioration over the 
entire world; humanity appears, in spite of all the profound dif¬ 
ferences, to be a unity, in a much deeper sense than we generally 
think. At the end of its investigation, phenomenology can try to 
grasp the essential element of each religious structure and to ex¬ 
press it in its own words.- u 

And finally, in the fifth place, we must mention the philosophy 
of religion. The task of this science is not difficult to guess. It is 
concerned with the philosophical development of the data. Num¬ 
erous important questions are here in evidence. 

First of all there is the question of the essence of religion. Re¬ 
ligion always occurs in human history in coherence with other 
phenomena, with art, music, dance, tribal divisions, agricultural 
customs, moral and social practices. Can one detach religion from 
its total cultural context and contemplate it in a pure form? Is it 
possible to write a history of culture-without at the same time 
comprehending the history of a religion? And is it possible to write 
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a history of religion without at the same time connecting it with a 
history of a culture? And what is that special characteristic ele¬ 
ment that we call religion? When do we call a custom, or a prac¬ 
tice, a religious custom? What conditions must have been satis¬ 
fied before something is to be called religious? Tylor has defined 
religion as the faith in spiritual powers. 27 Is this definition correct? 
There are various religions which do not satisfy this definition. 
Buddhism is an avowed atheistic religion, at least in its original 
intent. Is such actually possible? Is this then still a religion? 
Soedorblom has answered that Buddhism is certainly a religion. 28 
Is it characteristic of religion that a person holds something to be 
holy? It is clear that this first question of the philosophy of re¬ 
ligion is beset with unending difficulties. Who is actually to de¬ 
termine what religion is? 

The philosophy of religion must, therefore, begin by listening 
to God’s Word. God alone can tell us what religion is. Calvin 
tried to listen to God’s Word and to understand what it teaches 
us concerning religion, and he came to the conclusion that it is 
faith, closely bound together with serious fear of God “fides cum 
serio Dei timore conjuncta.” And Calvin stated further that this 
implies that a man is satisfied to have God as he has revealed 
himself (talem Deum habere content a est qualem se manifestat 
ipse).-* There is something that immediately engages us in this 
description. Yes, that must be what religion is, that with faith and 
love man accepts God as he is. On the basis of this description it 
is at the same time clear that religion can also appear in perverted 
forms. There are decadent and false religions. Faith is also pres¬ 
ent, but then it is no longer directed to God as he reveals himself; 
there is also fear, but fear now turns to what man has himself 
dreamed. In other words, such a religion when viewed externally 
still has all the characteristics of religion, in the true and full sense 
of the word, but it is now all wrong; it has been transformed into 
its opposite. 

There are other questions besides that of the essence of re¬ 
ligion. Of special importance is the question concerning the divi¬ 
sion of religions. There is at present a tendency to divide religions 
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into the prophetic and the naturalistic. Is this division correct? 
Does one do well to include Christianity together with Israel and 
Islam among the prophetic religions? By so doing it appears to me 
that one runs a serious risk of falling into a certain relativism 
which can be fatal in the long run. 30 

The philosophy of religion is also concerned with the question 
of “the absoluteness of Christianity.” This question was espe¬ 
cially engaging at the end of the last century and in the first 
decades of the 20th centuiy. 31 It still constitutes a serious problem 
in many hearts. What does “absoluteness” mean? What do we 
understand by “Christianity”? If we say that Christianity is abso¬ 
lute, what does this imply? 

And so the questions are multiplied as soon as we examine 
religion philosophically. 

Elenctics is closely related to all the previously mentioned 
sciences. All these fields are so closely interconnected that it is 
frequently difficult to determine whether a certain question be¬ 
longs to one more than to another. One thing is certain, however, 
and that is that it is impossible to carry on elenctics without at the 
same time taking into account what these various other sciences 
have to say. 

4. The Method and Division of Elenctics 

On the basis of what we have said, it is not difficult to indicate 
the method of elenctics. In the first place we must point out that 
elenctics, as the science of elengchein, the conviction of sin, can 
actually be exercised only in living contact with the adherents of 
other religions. Each generalization, every systemization, carries 
within itself the danger that one will do injustice to the living per¬ 
son. In practice I am never concerned with Buddhism, but with a 
living person and his Buddhism, I am never in contact with Islam 
but with a Moslem and his Mohammedanism. If 1 seek to take a 
man by storm with general rules and norms derived from books, it 
is possible that I may miss the mark, and what I say may go over 
his head, because what he himself finds in his own religion, and the 
way in which he lives it, is something entirely different from what 
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\ had originally thought Elenctics as a science, in other words, 
can never make superfluous the sensitive probing of the hidden 
religious depths of a person, a probing of his inner existence. A.nd 
it can never replace the true desire to serve a person by calling 
him to repentance and by opening his eyes to the light of life. 
In this respect elenctics can be compared with pedagogy. Peda¬ 
gogy. as a science, as the science of educating a child, can never 
replace the sensitive sympathetic approach to a child that in most 
instances is much more rooted in the love of a child, and in an 
intuitive understandinu and tactful direction, than in the rational 
application of scientifically established rules. But just as this is 
no reason to condemn pedagogy, as a science, so there is also no 
reason to condemn elenctics. 1 o be able to approach effectively, 
to be able to convince of sin. a certain knowledge of the phe¬ 
nomenon of non-Christian religions is indispensable. If one is to 
avoid all sorts of mistakes, one must repeatedly test his intuitive 
approach by the general truths that others have found. In an¬ 
other religion a person can sometimes encounter phenomena 
which will give the impression of great beauty and exaltedness. 
Elenctics can then sometimes enter in and show us how such 
phenomena, when seen in the total context, can only be regarded 
as a flight from the only true God. Two things arc necessary: a 
scientific awareness and the living approach. Elenctics is in its 
very essence a missionary science in the tmest sense of the word. 
It is concerned with the mission that we have to accomplish in 
Christ's name, to accomplish in such a manner that we are honest¬ 
ly led by God’s spirit in our view of the actuality of other religions. 

For these reasons it is clear that elenctics must first of all begin 
with the precise and calm knowledge of the nature of the religion 
with which it is concerned. It must do this honestly and calmly; 
that is to say, it must not be too quick to interrupt, it must let this 
religion state its case. What does it actually think about God? 
How does it think of the relation between God and the world? 
What does it say of man, of his misery, and of his salvation? How 
are all such matters confessed theoretically but, not only that, 
how are they lived practically? What does this religion mean to 
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its followers; how does it conduct their life, how does it give direc¬ 
tion, protection, safety, hope? All these questions must be weighed 
one by one. One does well here not to pay the greatest attention 
to specific elements of degeneration, but it is more beneficial to 
study a religion in its noblest forms. It is especially necessary 
to go back to the sources, to its sacred traditions or books. In the 
very nature of the case elenctics makes thankful use of the data 
provided by the science of religion and by the history of religion. 
These two subjects constitute the building blocks with which it 
works. 

Our objective acquaintance with what a religion is is then fol¬ 
lowed by an attempt to penetrate into its psychological back¬ 
ground. Kuypcr referred to this when he said that scientific elenc¬ 
tics must in a psychological and dialectical way point out what 
is the most appropriate course for the elengcheinP This psycho¬ 
logical element cannot be missed. It is not enough for me to know 
what a man teaches, I must also know how he experiences it. He 
seeks God, at least he thinks that he does; he prays to God, and 
he serves God. And yet according to the word of Paul, he is always 
busy holding the truth of God in unrighteousness. In his seeking 
there is always something of a mysterious flight; in his probing, 
something of an attempt to struggle loose from God’s grip. And 
yet long before the missionary comes to him, God has encoun¬ 
tered this man. God has not let himself without a witness. What is 
this man actually doing with God in his innermost parts? These 
are all questions which disturb me when I try to encounter this 
man. Scharer gives an example of this slow, probing approach, in 
which one truly seeks to encounter this man and to understand 
how he is actually playing a game with God in his religion. 33 

It is only when I begin to understand a people, only after I 
have recognized in them my own ineradicable inclination to play 
a game with God, that I can begin with the elengchein. I must 
feel a community or a fellowship with this man; I must know 
myself to be one with him. As long as I laugh at his foolish sup¬ 
erstition, 1 look down upon him; I have not yet found the key to 
his soul. As soon as I understand that what he does in a notice- 
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ably naive and childish manner. 1 also do and continue to do 
again and again, although in a different form; as soon as 1 actually 
stand next to him, I can in the name of Christ stand in opposition 
to him and convince him of sin, as Christ did with me and still 
does each day. This is the tremendous truth in the excellent ex¬ 
pression of Kuyper that I, as a man, must encounter the man in 
the heathen. 

The divisions of elenctics are closely connected with what we 
have discussed. There are reasons for first mentioning general or 
historical elenctics. This is very closely connected with the his¬ 
tory of religion. It views the various religions especially from the 
perspective of their historical development, and it is on this basis 
that it begins its elenctic argument. In some religions one can 
clearly point out a certain degeneration, a decaying toward magic 
and materialism. In the ancient Indian religion, for example, we 
find a respectful and sometimes even humble recognition of guilt 
and a pious appeal to Varoena, the creator and bearer of the 
world order, including the moral world order. Gradually, however, 
this God-figure began to fade. Other figures came to the fore and 
the religious consciousness deteriorated into magic. All sorts of 
concepts which originally had an avowed religious meaning be¬ 
came increasingly engulfed in the magical sphere. The same pro¬ 
cesses are to be found in China and other lands. Here too we re¬ 
peatedly find new manifestations of the religious consciousness 
and a return to old values, but here also these were all too easily 
overcome by the stubborn tendency to decline, which controls 
human life. The history of religions thus presents an arena of tre¬ 
mendous struggle, which in its depths is based upon the struggle 
of God with a mankind which continues to dream in sinful self- 
deceit. What we see in the historical course of a single religion 
we also encounter in the development of religion, in its larger 
world-wide expanse.* 4 

Hidden in this monotonous process of degeneration and re¬ 
generation, of sinking away, and of climbing up again, is a pitiful 
lament, a lament over a mankind which is unable to stand up and 
to come to life. Viewed in this light, the history of the various 
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religions, when taken as a whole, is a call to repentance and sur¬ 
render to the only true God. 

In addition to this general historical elenctics, mention must 
also be made of special elenctics, which is preoccupied with a 
specific religion as it exists at the moment and is adhered to by its 
followers. Such special elenctics is an indispensable weapon for 
the missionary worker who must daily wrestle with a particular 
religion. 

There is also room for a phenomenological elenctics, that is to 
say, elenctical study which reflects upon a specific phenomenon 
which appears in practically all religions. In the preceding we 
mentioned the phenomena of sacrifice and prayer. Elenctics can 
derive its data from a phenomenological study. By starting with 
what the Bible teaches us concerning sacrifice and prayer, phe¬ 
nomenology can then examine what the various peoples have 
made of this, and on this basis it can call mankind to responsi¬ 
bility and repentance. 

Elenctics, in its various branches, possesses a rich treasury of 
arguments which lie hidden in the Bible itself, and which need 
only to be brought to the surface. The Bible from the first page to 
the last is a tremendous plea against heathenism, against the 
paganizing tendencies in Israel itself, in short, against the corrup¬ 
tion of religion. The whole history of redemption, with its prom¬ 
ises and judgments, the books of Moses, the Psalms, especially 
the preaching of the prophets, the Gospels, the arguments of the 
apostles, the epistles of Paul, yes, the entire Bible is a wrestling 
with the inclinations and needs which appear in non-Christian re¬ 
ligions with such endless nuances. Even the simple expression 
which ends the ninth Psalm, i.e., the supplication “that the na¬ 
tions may know themselves to be but men,” is pregnant with elenc- 
tic ideas. And such material is piled up on every side. Elenctics 
is therefore not a science which we construct out of a few prin¬ 
ciples, and then practice independently. We have rather, in each 
step that we take, the strong support of what the Bible itself 
teaches us concerning the human heart and its sly attempts to 
seek God and at the same time to escape him. 
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5. The Significance of Elenctics for Theology 

It is not difficult to show that theology as a whole profits from 
elenctics. This cannot be otherwise. Whenever men, in obedience 
to God’s command, make themselves available as instruments in 
the hands of the Holy Spirit, man then receives blessings in return. 
A person cannot bear witness to the sins of another without him¬ 
self again becoming conscious of his own sins, and thereby be¬ 
coming strengthened in grace. Theology cannot practice elenctics 
without becoming more conscious of the past and present dangers 
which threaten the church. By practicing elenctics theology’s 
grasp upon the gospel of grace is strengthened. 

This significance of elenctics is many-sided. In the first place 
exegesis benefits. Many parts of the Bible dealing with other 
religions were up until now a subject of speculation. Our present 
day knowledge, however, subjects such passages to the light of 
day, and they become extraordinarily useful. 

The significance of elenctics is also especially clear with respect 
to church history and the history of dogma. From the very first 
centuries of church history, various ideas and tendencies from 
within the pagan environment penetrated the church and theology. 
Such ideas repeatedly caused immeasurable harm, but they have 
by no means always been sufficiently recognized. In the encounter 
with other religions, in elenctic preaching, we learn to view church 
history in a new perspective. For the history of the church is al¬ 
ways a powerful wrestling with God. Within the church there is 
the constant danger that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
also in him is our Father, is volatilized to a concept, to a vague 
heavenly power, so that he becomes an ocean in which men can 
mystically drown themselves. He disappears into the immeas¬ 
urable distance and is pushed aside by other figures, which 
are closer at hand and offer more in the every day practical 
life of the people. God the Father becomes a mysterious di¬ 
vine force, within people and things, over which the initiate can 
exercise magic control. That whole system of machination, that 
we saw arise in all the religions, recurs without alteration in the 
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history of Christianity. And there it is all the more dangerous, be¬ 
cause apostasy is here much more serious and carries with it a 
greater degree of responsibility. In contrast, we also see in the 
same church history the never ending care that God exercises 
over people. Anyone who has ever drunk deeply in elenctics enters 
the sphere of church history as one who is ashamed and who re¬ 
joices in his God. 

Dogmatics can also profit richly from elenctics. The dogma of 
the incarnation of the Word again sparkles, if we compare it with 
the doctrine of the numerous avatars (incarnation of the gods) 
which India knows. The dogma of justification by God shines all 
the brighter, if we compare it with the doctrine of the Karma, the 
automatic and magically operating justification of Buddhism. By 
looking outside of itself, theology learns anew to look within. 

It appears to me that elenctics deserves a place within the 
framework of theology which up until now it has not received. 
In the present day struggle, now that we are attacked on every 
hand by new spiritual forces, it is of great importance to 
strengthen ourselves in elenctics and apologetics. 

It is not necessary to indicate more extensively that the church 
is again reminded by elenctics of its missionary calling, which it 
thus learns to accept anew, and with greater joy. It would be too 
much to say that all of theology ought to be more missionary di¬ 
rected, but it is a fact that each department of theology also has a 
missionary function to fulfil. In theology, the church of our day 
must again direct itself to its exalted task of proclaiming the holy 
gospel in the midst of a world gripped by evil. It is here that the 
church must issue its call to repentance and confession of guilt, 
the call also to faith in Jesus Christ. 
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6. God and the Cosmos 

It is not possible within the compass of this book to develop a 
full-fledged elenctics. A separate book would be needed. In this 
introduction we shall therefore limit ourselves to several main 
lines which appear to us to be of significance in the study of 
elenctics. 

We would in the first place point out that in many religions God 
or the gods arc included in, and in a certain sense are identified 
with, the cosmos. The world of the gods is a reflection of the cos¬ 
mic forces which we see in nature day after day. The sole differ¬ 
ence, however, is that the gods apparently belong to another 
sphere, and live on a different level than we do. The word god in 
Indo-Germanic languages (Sanskrit, dewa; Greek, theos, Latin, 
deus) appears to go back to a root which means to light, to shine. 
Indeed, that is it, the gods belong to the world of light, their role 
is to shine and to radiate with brilliancy. 

This view of the relation of God to the cosmos is very strongly 
portrayed in so-called “primitive religion.” Hans Scharer has given 
us an example of the world view of certain inhabitants of Borneo. 1 
The deity is conceived of there as a twofold ambivalent being, 
consisting of heavenly power and the earth goddess. The first is 
portrayed as a bird (hombill), the latter as a water snake. The 
first is masculine, the latter feminine. These two divine forces, 
which rule and fill the cosmos, are the deepest cause of all exist- 
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ence. They have brought into existence out of the tree of life this 
world with all its creatures. What is peculiar is that this ambiva¬ 
lent view of God directs every aspect of life. The structure of the 
tribe is divided according to the analogy of this view of God. 
When a house is built, people are careful that this occurs accord¬ 
ing to the primeval type of this duality. In each custom, in a mar¬ 
riage or a funeral, on every special occasion, there is a recurrence 
of the idea of this duality of the divine origin of all things. 

There is something fascinating in this contrast between heaven 
and earth, a contrast which is at the same time a unity. If we 
consider first of all the earth, the dark, mysterious, mother earth, 
in herself she is nothing other than darkness. In herself she can 
also bring nothing forth, unless the heaven gives light and rain. 
She hides in her womb horrible phenomena, sometimes she spits 
out fire, she is full of terror and destruction. The animals which 
belong to her, such as the serpent and the toad, are weird and 
dangerous. That is the earth in her demonic form. And yet, she 
is at the same time the mother of life; out of her grows each year 
the fresh green grass. The earth controls the mystery of life out 
of death. She can transform a grain of seed which is laid in her 
lap into a superabundant richness. The earth is wise, she knows 
the mystery that is hidden to man, the mystery of life out of death. 
All this is the earth, the terrifying anxiety-arousing earth, and yet 
at the same time, the earth which is wise and full of vital possi¬ 
bilities. 

And with her wrestles the heaven. Yes, he wrestles. As the sun 
rises in the morning, he drives the dark shadows as evil demons 
before himself, and he loudly announces his triumph to the entire 
world. The sun has the tremendous power of being able to call 
forth from the earth its mystery of life; as the sun radiates its 
strong light on the earth, life then pours forth on every side. The 
rains cover the earth, they penetrate her, soak her, they press, as 
it were, the life out of her. It is a daily struggle, this conflict be¬ 
tween light and darkness, between heaven and earth, but it is a 
wrestling which in essence is a struggle of love. In its very depths 
it is concerned with fully becoming one. For actually, as the myth 
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cautiously whispers, both elements are realty onty two aspects ol 
the same divine being. 

What is curious is that this picture of the world is apparently 
encountered in all parts of the earth. China speaks of the yang 
and yin, the heavenly side and the darker earthly side of the total¬ 
ity of being. In the myths of Indonesia we find the same picture 
in endless variations." India is attracted by the opposition between 
dewa (gods) and asocra (demons), the light and order-bringing 
powers, as opposed to the brute, mysterious, dark, chaos-bringing 
powers, and the latter are especially connected with the earth/ 1 
And throughout the entire world we find the contrast between the 
heavenly bird, the phoenix, or however he may be called, and the 
serpent or crocodile, the deepest reality of the earth. 4 This image 
appears to have attracted humanity from the very oldest times. 

And between these two, between heaven and earth, stands man. 
We must not think here of man as an individual, for this has little 
place in “primitive" thought. It is the tribe, the community, which 
holds the attention captive. Of course a part of the tribe is associ¬ 
ated with the heavenly power, and another part is judged to be 
bound to the earth. The man is according to his essence more 
akin to the heavens, the woman is more bound to the earth. It is 
for this reason that many specifically earthly activities connected 
with the growth of life, such as planting, sowing and harvesting, 
are among many peoples done by the woman. The tribe as a whole 
thus represents the cosmos in its duality and in essence is identi¬ 
cal with the ambivalent deity. It is bound to God, and is divine. 

On Bali sacrifices are brought to the higher powers, the gods, 
but offerings are also brought to the darker demonic powers. With 
respect to the former, one can use the word “veneration,” with 
respect to the latter, the word “conjuration” is more appropriate. 
The first moves in an upper direction, the latter in a descending. 5 

As soon as one begins to penetrate into the mystery of the in¬ 
dividual man, one observes that he also belongs to both realms. 
In China, man is deemed to have two souls. The first, the P’oh, is 
the animal soul which is feminine, and is related to the earth. The 
second is the more masculine spirit, the seat of understanding or 
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reason which is bound (o the heavens. Thus, the wonderful duality 
of the cosmos is also reflected in man himself. 

Within this conceptual framework certain characteristic phe¬ 
nomena are universally encountered. The first that ought to be 
mentioned here is the veneration of one's ancestors, of the dead. 
They have departed from this world, but they still belong to the 
tribe, as a cosmic unity, and they have found in one way or an¬ 
other a position from which they can still exercise considerable 
influence upon the course of events. The dead also have a posi¬ 
tion in the cosmic scheme; they are either reckoned as belonging 
to the heavenly powers or to the earth goddess. On the island 
Flores some of the dead are viewed as being closely connected 
with Dewa, the god of the heavens, and they themselves are also 
called dewa\, whereas others are counted as belonging to the 
sphere of Nitoe, the earth goddess, and they are also called nitoesS' 
Also, in India it is believed that the dead take one of these two 
courses. 7 Hut, in any case, the dead always remain a part of the 
cosmic scheme and assume a prominent place in it, so that they 
must be venerated with great care. 

Departed ancestors naturally are much more real in the eyes of 
their children than the vague divine figures of myths. Countless 
recollections and tales of the dead are transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation and frequently are endlessly exaggerated and 
embellished. It is therefore quite natural that for the ordinary 
people the veneration of their ancestors assumes a much more 
prominent position than the worshipping of the gods. Frequently, 
the latter are left entirely to specialists, to priests, tribal chieftains, 
or kings, whereas the ordinary man is exclusively preoccupied 
with his ancestors. This is the reason that among so many peoples 
the veneration and worship of God is almost entirely superseded 
by ancestor worship. It is naturally the case among people who 
live from the hunt or cattle breeding. Agriculture concentrates 
the attention of man upon the mystery of life and the mysteri¬ 
ous structure of the cosmos. The fact that among so many people, 
especially with only a superficial acquaintance, one came into 
contact only with the veneration of the dead, for a time caused the 
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science of religion of the past century to over-estimate animism, 
and the belief in the veneration of souls, as the most essential ele¬ 
ment of “primitive” religion. This view was later abandoned when 
deeper insight was acquired into what “primitive” religion thinks 
and teaches. In many instances, the background of the “primi¬ 
tive” world picture was communicated to the young men of the 
tribe during the initiation rites, and they were sworn to rigid 
secrecy. It should not be surprising that scientific investigation 
was not so quick to come into contact with it. 

A second characteristic that ought to be mentioned is the care¬ 
ful observance of the rules prescribed by the cosmos itself. For 
these people nature is not a dead thing with which we may play 
to our hearts’ content. It is rather full of hidden forces; it is perme¬ 
ated with the deity. In it we encounter the divine powers at every 
moment. Nature must therefore be treated with great respect. Ex¬ 
treme care must be exercised in observing the rules which flow 
forth from the mysterious character of our world. Not everyone 
knows the rules, but the priests, the witch-doctor, the tribal chief 
knows them. We need direction if we would safely bypass dangers. 
We need signposts which can enlighten us concerning the causes 
of famine, pestilence or other catastrophes which may break out, 
and which can indicate what we must do. Man is surrounded on 
every side by mystery, everywhere dangerous powers threaten 
to cast themselves upon him, and therefore he can only proceed 
safely if he conducts himself in conformity with the divine world 
order, active in every event. It is for this reason that in such sys¬ 
tems of thought, several figures, such as the priest and the king, 
acquire such prominent positions. The king is not simply the man 
who rules, but by his presence, and further by the ritual customs 
he observes, the king holds the cosmic order in its place, he makes 
summer and winter, rain and drought to follow each other in the 
proper sequence. 

Still another element is the belief in the magic word and the 
magic deed. Each thing is not simply a thing. It is rather an ele¬ 
ment in the great divine coherence of the cosmos, and it is there¬ 
fore filled with mysterious potentialities. There is something be- 
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hind the things, un element mystique, as Levy Bruhl has said. 8 
With some things this element is visible, e.g., in the case of prime¬ 
val weapons, with which in former times divine ancestors have 
accomplished unbelievably brave deeds, or in the case of primeval 
sayings, by which mysterious forces are unchained. But, in the 
case of other things, this element is invisible to the ordinary man. 
The witch-doctor knows the supernatural value of each thing, of 
sounds, seasons, wind direction and plants. He has penetrated to 
the mystery of the cosmic whole and therefore he can provide an 
escape in times of need. Thus, magic grows in thought and deed. 

The idea of magic is very deeply rooted in the human soul, and 
in various forms it is still found among us modern men. In its 
essense it is an attempt to draw things within our sphere of power 
and to make them serviceable to us. Van Der Leeuw has called 
this autism, a withdrawal of everything into the self." Within this 
view there is something of the certainty that the world is borne 
by divine forces, and the latter function automatically, within 
the coherence of the divine world order. Therefore, it is possible, 
by saying the right word or by performing the right deed, to con¬ 
quer them and to make them obey. Within the world view out of 
which magic arises, there may be some respect for the mysterious¬ 
ness of the universe, but in magic itself, the small and puny man 
tries to conquer the divine by his power and his insight. Man takes 
his royal sceptre, he becomes the all-powerful. He becomes the 
supreme power. In numerous myths the gods themselves recognize 
their impotence and subordination to the magical hero. 10 

Thus we have summarized the main contours of the world 
picture encountered in “primitive” religion. It must be kept in 
mind, of course, that within this pattern, there are endless possible 
variations and nuances. 11 

What is the most characteristic tendency of this world picture? 
It is perhaps that here man does not stand upon a platform and 
inspect the world around him with a microscope or a telescope. 
He does not subject the world to himself. Instead, he feels much 
more taken up into the world, he feels himself to be a part of it, 
and he lives in a symbiosis with everything that is around him. 
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Man does not stand apart, he has not acquired any distance with 
respect to nature. He is still in nature, and his being-together-with- 
the-world is a tremendous commual drama, he still stands in a 
feeling of “cosmic community.” 11 * And this is what constitutes the 
tremendous attraction. Such thought is in many respects horribly 
naive and sterile, but it contains a fascinating element; it places 
man in a meaningful coherence with a cosmos with which he is 
related, and which is likewise divine and mysterious, as man him¬ 
self is. He is a microcosmos, the rellection of the tremendous being 
of the macrocosmos, in which he is included. Many people who 
abandon such notions and accept modern scientific thought, as 
taught in our Western universities, regard this transition with some 
apprehension. On the one hand, it is an emancipation from the 
grasp of a stable, sterile, and powerless world, but, on the other 
hand, there is frequently a feeling that creeps over them that they 
have left a mysterious familiar world which is filled on every side 
by divine forces, to enter into a tremendous factory, in which there 
is room for nothing but the dinning drone of motors. The feeling 
of community is gone, the world is now only a thing that I may 
assail and make useful with my technical insight. But there is no 
longer any experience of kinship, one no longer feels a part of a 
meaningful totality or whole. 

This is what first strikes us: here man is still bound together 
with the world in a living relationship. Being-together-with-the- 
world is at the same time being-together-with-divine-forces, for 
the world is itself divine, and man who is also divine stands in its 
midst. The divine element in him may still slumber; he frequently 
feels himself to be only a little wave in an immeasurable ocean; 
he fancies himself ensnared and threatened, but in the innermost 
parts of his being, he is still divine and great, because he is rooted 
in the cosmos and as a microcosmos all the aspects of the cosmos 
are reflected in him, in a single focal point. 

It is here that elenctics begins its discussion. Elenctics is never 
concerned with detailed points taken out of context, but it is con¬ 
cerned with the central question, with the heart of the matter: 
what have you done wih God? To be together with the world is 
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to be together with God, yes, but not in the sense that the world 
includes God within itself and is identical with God, so that men 
can lay hold upon God and subordinate him to themselves. It is 
then that man changes “the glory of the uncorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man” (Romans 1:23). God is 
in everything, and you cannot pick up a flower without looking 
God in the eye. God can use an insignificant little stone to save 
Israel from the hand of Goliath, but that little stone is an ordinary 
thing, it contains nothing divine. God can use the staff of Moses 
to make the sea dry, and yet the staff is an ordinary stick. You 
can never arrest God, never confine or lock him in a single thing. 
You can never force God. You may bring the ark of the covenant 
to the battlefield in the hope that God will fight on your side, and 
God can without hesitation permit the ark to fall in the hands of 
the enemy. You may think that God will never give his temple 
to the heathen, but then God calmly lets them burn it to the 
ground. You can imagine God would never allow his holy people 
to be conquered, and yet, God unhesitatingly permits them to be 
taken into exile. You can never conquer God, for he is in every¬ 
thing, in every act, in every creature, but he is not to be identified 
with the totality of things. He is the absolutely exalted, the holy 
King, who dwells “in the light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see” (I Timothy 6:16). There 
is but a single way which leads to God and that is not magic, not 
the possession of bewitching formulas or bewitching drinks, nor 
the precise and respectful following of cosmic rules. The only 
way is the way of bowing down in humility before the counte¬ 
nance of God, of accepting his grace in Jesus Christ. At the mo¬ 
ment that you do this, God becomes your God, then in the most 
veritable sense the entire cosmos is yours, “and ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God” (I Corinthians 3:23). 

The primitive world picture draws God so close to itself that 
God is lost in the embrace, and all that remains is the world and, 
in the world, man. God, the creator, king and ruler, is dissolved 
in the haze of mystery that permeates this wonderful world. Man 
approaches God, calls to him, seeks him, and in this approach, the 
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same man lets God loose, escapes from God’s grip. I would not 
deny that even in the world of primitive religion, there have been 
men in whose heart, through God’s grace, there was something of 
a humble approach to God, in spite of the superstition with which 
it was mixed, but as a religion, as a system of thought and prac ¬ 
tices. primitive religion wears the trademark of a wholesale flight. 
God is absorbed into the cosmos, the cosmos is deified and God 
sinks away behind the smog of human effort and fancy. If one 
lives in the middle of a primitive world, one can then begin to 
understand something of the breath-taking elenctic protest that 
Isaiah once made: “Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Hath 
it not been told you from the beginning? Have ye not understood 
from the foundations of the earth? It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshop¬ 
pers.” (Isaiah 40:21-22). 

It may sound somewhat strange but it appears to me that this 
cosmic-centric world picture also has offshoots in our modern 
civilization. 1 am reminded of the theoretical or practical natural¬ 
ism and materialism of our century. Certainly, the total grasp of 
reality is different here. Magic has been replaced by technique. 
The naive illusion that men can conquer and overcome the hard¬ 
ness of reality with magic formulas has been abandoned. Man 
now stands with complete sobriety, oppressive sobriety, in opposi¬ 
tion to the powerful world, which he would subject to himself, 
and which soon after his death, will again assimilate him into 
itself. God is also dissolved here; he is completely eradicated. He 
is no longer anywhere visible and he is no longer felt. He has 
silently descended under the horizon of human effort and seeking. 
And the only thing that man still has in his hand is the world with 
its oil, its atomic energy, its penicillin, and its water power. And 
the world, his world, the world he can control, this is his God. 
God is absorbed into the world, he has faded into the sunset, all 
mystery is gone, gone forever. Man can no longer pray; he no 
longer can worship; he can only grit his teeth and seek to con¬ 
quer the last obstacle to his power. The elenctic appeal of Isaiah 
“hath ye not understood from the foundations of the earth” also 
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challenges modern man. In your contact with the world you are 
from moment to moment confronted by the countenance of God. 

7. God Fades A way 

When we cast our glance over the world of religions we soon 
discover that there is a tendency to push God into the shadowy 
distance. His name is retained in moments of great need, he is 
called upon, but man no longer is vitally related to him. He is re¬ 
duced to a nebulous being who hovers in the distant background 
of all events. 

This inclination became especially apparent in the last century, 
when the study of primitive religions disclosed what has most 
frequently been described as the faith in a High God or Highest 
Being. It was observed that many “primitive” religions speak of 
the spirits of ancestors, and these spirits enjoy veneration, but in 
the myths, mention is frequently made of a Highest Being who 
existed at the beginning of all things and ordered this world. Orig¬ 
inally people did not quite know what to think of this. Tylor con¬ 
sidered the possibility that such faith in a highest being was a later 
offshoot of an early visit of a Christian missionary or of a preacher 
of lsfam. Tylor also considered the alternative that the High God 
was the remembrance of a far distant ancestor, the details of 
whose life had long since been forgotten. 13 Andrew Lang sharply 
challenged Tylor. Andrew Lang emphasized that in “primitive” 
religions death originally did not exist, but entered the world later 
because of a blunder. The Toradjas of the Middle Celebes held 
that when he had made man, the Highest Being intended to blow 
the “long breath” into him, to give him eternal life, but alas the 
night wind unexpectedly came and blew the “short” breath into 
man and thereby made him mortal. 14 Lang points out that the 
High God himself was there before there was death. He precedes 
death in all such religions, and he himself “never died at all.” 15 
And, since such is the case, this Highest God can never be the 
spirit of a deceased ancestor. He is always considered to be unaf¬ 
fected by death. 
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The most striking characteristics of the highest beings are the 
following: 

a. In the first place they are regarded as the creators of the 
world order. They have divided land from water, and day from 
night. They have divided the tribe and established the duties of 
its various members. Because this element of ordering is so prom¬ 
inent in this faith in the High Gods, K. Th. Preuss, among others, 
offers the opinion that this Highest Being is nothing else than a 
eine Art Personifikation der Weltordunung. Man had need of him. 
Everything in the tribe is firmly ordered. There must therefore 
be someone who can be regarded as the cstablisher of all such 
rules and regulations and who can lend them his authority. It is 
in such a way that the faith in the High Gods grew up. And it is 
also because of this origin that they are so bleak and have so few 
human characteristics. 10 Van der Leeuw is inclined to agree. “The 
Highest Beings,” he says, “have the function of antecedent guar¬ 
antees of the present day reality and its regular operation. Faith 
in the Highest Beings has the meaning of what wc would call faith 
in a world order. 17 In the same spirit Soederblom refers to the 
Highest Beings, by the term Urheher. They have little form, little 
personality; they are neither natural spirits nor the spirits of 
ancestors. They hover somewhere in the infinite and serve to estab¬ 
lish a basis for the rules and regulations that must be obeyed. '* 

b. A second characteristic of the High Gods is that they are 
only vaguely related to specific natural phenomena. Thunder is 
in many instances regarded as a direct working of the Highest 
Beings. 19 Fahrenfort, who has made an extensive study of faith in 
Highest Beings, assumes that they can best be regarded as con¬ 
centration figures, in which many elements such as the vague idea 
of a primeval ancestor, anxiety for storms and other natural phe¬ 
nomena, and the concept of a world order, coalesce into a single 
whole. 20 It ought to be noticed that the relationship to thunder 
or to other natural phenomena is, when present, never particu¬ 
larly close, and it is not universally encountered. 

c. The most striking characteristic is undoubtedly that the High 
Gods are so far away. Many of the old myths end with the striking 
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word that when the High God had ordered and completed every¬ 
thing, he “journeyed away to a distant land.” ' 1 Lang recounts the 
tradition of a nearly extinct tribe of southeast Australia. It was 
customary for the initiator to tell of the High God, Munganngaur 
(Our Father). His instruction ended with the words that “Mungan 
initiated the rites and destroyed earth by water when they im¬ 
piously revealed. Mungan left the earth and ascended to the sky, 
where he still remains.”" 11 He is thus far away, somewhere in the 
sky, man can no longer approach him. In various religions it is 
at the most the king or the tribal chieftain who alone can call him 
and to whom he listens. It is thus quite natural for the ordinary 
people to turn to the lower spirits, the spirits of ancestors. In a 
Zulu legend, repeated by J. A. Engelprecht. a prayer to the High 
God begins with the words, “Oh, spirit of him who thunders.” It 
is noteworthy, however, that in the same legend it is said that this 
High God has commanded that when a man dies he will change 
into a spirit, and that such spirits must be venerated by the sacri¬ 
fice of cattle.- 3 It would thus seem that the High God has himself 
commanded and encouraged the veneration of the lower spirits. 

Father Schmidt has with great acuteness, and by an overwhelm¬ 
ing quantity of material, attempted to demonstrate that among 
most primitive peoples, especially those far from the highways of 
culture, the highest beings on the whole are not so pale and empty; 
they are still recognized and worshipped, f aith in Highest Beings 
ought therefore not to be regarded as a later phase in the develop¬ 
ment of religion, but it must instead be regarded as a remnant of 
the beginning stadium. 

Now it is clear that the meaning of the faith in the Highest Gods 
is still a point of dispute among scholars. And we do not have to 
go further into the matter here. Apart from the question as to 
whether the argumentation of Father Schmidt is correct in every 
respect, and without deciding whether he is inclined to stress cer¬ 
tain evidence too strongly, we still tend to agree with him in many 
respects. We are convinced that the Highest Being is an extremely 
bleak and vague recollection of the primeval revelation of God. 
At the beginning of the history of religion man was not alone with 
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his seeking and reflection, but God himself was there, with his 
love-filled revelation. In that extremely deformed and distorted 
faith in a Highest Being, an Urheber, we encounter the last rem¬ 
nants of the languishing knowledge of the only living and wise 
God. 

We need not treat this historical question further. Our concern 
is with the one decisive question: what is done here with God? 
And the answer must be: he shrinks away into the unknown dis¬ 
tance. He is pushed out of the sphere of ordinary life and made 
into a marginal concept. God journeys away to a far land. There 
is something of a deep tragedy in the simple descriptions of old 
myths. We inadvertently hold our breath. But we are always dis¬ 
appointed. They only mean that man has journeyed from the pro¬ 
tection of paradise and plunged himself into the tremendous ad¬ 
venture of wishing that he himself were God. God now becomes 
a bleak vague form, which we sometimes tremble before, when 
the need becomes too great, but which as a rule we keep outside 
of the horizon of our daily life. 

This tendency to shove God out of the sphere of existence has 
exercised a tremendous and devastating influence on apparently 
all religions. Soederblom points out that the Chinese religion with 
its faith in Shang-ti, the Urheber who created the ordinances of 
heaven and earth, but who since then can be evoked solely by the 
Emperor, is a typical example of a religion which has the Highest 
Being as its focal point. God is recognized, he regularly receives 
adoration from the Emperor, but the ordinary people have noth¬ 
ing to do with him. It is for this reason that the ordinary people 
are given unlimited freedom to venerate spirits and souls. God is 
indeed pushed away and has become deus otiosus, a God who is 
practically unimportant, and with whom one holds no fellow¬ 
ship. 28 It is not only in the Chinese religion that we encounter this 
phenomenon. In Islam we frequently encounter a concept of God 
that reminds us in many respects of this Highest Being. We do 
not have in mind here the Islam in its official form, that is, we do 
not mean Islam as a closed system of doctrine, but the Islam as it 
is practically experienced by numerous millions. It is here that 
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Allah is frequently nothing but a High God, at an unknown dis¬ 
tance, and the vacuum which arises is filled with natural spirits 
and the souls of ancestors. 26 In the Greek and Roman world, 
where gradually the forms of the old gods began to fade away, a 
philosophical idea of God was formed, the idea of a Zeus who 
was honored as the cause of all life and the bearer of all being. But 
Zeus also was a sort of Highest Being, a High God, who dwelt in 
unknown places, far above this world, beyond the fellowship of 
ordinary men. It appears that in the inscription on the altar “to 
the unknown god” Paul recognized something of the poverty of 
the religion which has such a High God as its object. In Roman 
Catholicism, as it is practically experienced in various parts of 
the world, there is again the danger that God will be hidden be¬ 
hind a multiplicity of saints which demand veneration. Here also, 
the emptiness is very easily filled. 

No further argument is needed to show that this tendency to 
push God gradually out of our life and to fill the vacuum with 
spirits and souls, saints and magic, has been extremely strong 
throughout all ages. Such a trend also has its off-shoots in our 
modern civilization. For countless many in our time, God is a 
veiled or shrouded sun, somewhere high in the heavens, but he no 
longer plays any role in the hard reality of our life. Of course we 
have filled the vacuum in a different way than earlier generations, 
with their naive view of the world, but with us the process is pres¬ 
ent in the same intensity. 

Sometimes it seems as though we would get rid of the idea of 
God as we would repress something undesirable, as a defeat we 
have experienced. It seems as though we would get rid of him and 
no longer think of him. We may still keep the name of “God.” But 
it is now empty, lacking in reality and warmth. We no longer 
tremble before it, and we no longer desire it. We no longer have 
any hope in it, we no longer put any trust in it, we no longer fear 
it. All content is emptied from the term “God” and only the thin 
shell of the word remains as the last indication that he was once 
there and once feared. 

Elenctics again raises its serious question: what have you done 
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with God? For he is not a deus Otiosus, a God who has journeyed 
to a far land, but he is near at hand. You cannot shove him out 
of the scope of your life, no matter how hard you try'. He is pres¬ 
ent in each event of your life, each day he confronts you with his 
challenge. He surrounds you and puts his claim upon you, 
“whither shall I go from thy spirit or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence?” (Psalm 109:7). Anyone who has ever felt bewildered 
by the inescapable, constant presence of God in his life, is some¬ 
what aware of the satanic lies at the bottom of all efforts to be rid 
of God. 

8. God and The Moral World Order 

It sometimes seems that God is lost behind the moral order 
which he himself supposedly established. The moral order, with 
its numerous commands and prohibitions, is then hypostatized 
into an independent entity, and God is made to be an appendage, 
a supplement, who appears to punish or to reward. God himself 
is excluded from the moral order. He does not express himself in 
it. God is outside, a foreign observer who watches our plodding 
and bungling. Our moral acts in nowise serve him. His power, his 
help and his grace are no longer taken into account. Man and his 
desperate efforts are all that remain. God simply looks on at a 
distance. 

This peculiar shift of accent appears everywhere and is em¬ 
bodied in numerous religious systems. It is strongly related to 
what we spoke of as pushing God into the distant background 
and filling the gap with the adoration of spirits and other powers. 
The difference here is that the vacuum is filled by a brave, moral 
struggle. Here the moral norm stands in the center. It controls 
the entire religious life and God is taken into account only sub¬ 
sequently. God is neither essential nor indispensable; he simply 
serves to set the stage for man’s own moral religiosity. 

Because the moral norm receives such a tremendously strong 
accent, it naturally must be endlessly extended and deepened. 
Actually, I ought to say, extended, for if it were deepened, a 
person would inadvertently arrive at God, and that is precisely 
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what people do not want. One must here look more lor breadth 
than depth. The norm is extended oxer all of life, over social 
obligations, over the relationship between ruler and subject, over 
all the relationships a person sustains; in agriculture, architecture, 
polities, in short, in c\cr\ domain ol human existence. 1 his norm 
must be so dillieult that hardly arnone can tullil its demand, but 
it must not be so dillieult that it cannot be lulliiled. Such a norm 
is everywhere made concrete and detailed. It is broken into a 
thousand small external commands. And in this wa\ the norm be¬ 
comes the knit: ol life. 

Aeuin. we can traverse the historx of religion on everv side 
and we will everywhere lind swnptoms ol tins ineradicable in¬ 
clination of the human heart. I again think of ( Inna. "I he religious 
s\stcm of koeng foe tse is characteri/ed by a noticeable agnos¬ 
ticism as soon as the question is raised as to who God is, but it 
comes into its full power as soon as it treats the various duties 
men have to each other in all sorts of relationships. This system 
has been referred to as a si>ciocentrism; in each sub section the 
community, and the duties within the community, stand in the 
focal point A It seems as though God himself is entirely removed 
and exchanged for the concept of the norm or law. The tao< the 
all-penetrating and all-inclusive world order, comes to a head 
in the //, a person's social obligations. And all emphasis is placed 
upon the //. the sphere of his social duties. 

The norm also plays a tremendously important role in 
Buddhism. r l lie master, so it is assumed, has given to his disciples 
the dharma. the doctrine of the .eightfold path, the path that leads 
out of the misery of the samara , the cycle of desire, to nirvana. 
At his death the master said that this dharma would from now 
on be the greatest good, in which believers must put their trust, 
it is no wonder that this dharma has been expanded endlessly. 
Series of duties were established for laymen and monks. Each 
step on the way of salvation is surrounded by a large number 
of commands. It is of course true that in later Buddhism the idea 
of divine mercy and help is again brought to the fore with great 
force, but even there, usually, the principal emphasis is laid upon 
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the norm which the ordinary mortal has to respect, and which 
alone can free him of all suffering. 2 * 4 

This tendency to bury Ciod under the law appeared to be ex¬ 
tremely strong in Israel in the period after the exile. There then 
arose gradually the phenomenon of Pharisaism that is so well 
known to us. Jesus disclosed the alarming poverty of this religion 
in the prayer of the Pharisee in the temple, the prayer that actually 
is not a prayer, but only a pitiful parading of one’s own accom¬ 
plishments, a prayer in which God is only mentioned once, and 
in which the word 1 appears four times. God disappears behind 
“I.” The law has also been hypostatized here into an independent 
entity from which nothing more shines of the glory and love of 
God. That single powerful expression with which the ten com¬ 
mandments begins, that God is “The Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage,” that word of covenantal faithfulness, of deep and holy 
love, has been entirely lost. Actually, in such a religion, God is 
necessary only as a bookkeeper who is somewhere far away, 
sitting behind a tremendous writing desk, carefully keeping an 
account of all the debits, and especially of all the credits. 

This tendency also repeatedly assumes tremendous proportions 
within the Christian church. The Christian life is not seen in terms 
of the joy of grace, as a life in the glory and power of God, but 
it shrivels to a deadly monotonous observance of an endless 
number of ordinances and rules, rules in which one can no longer 
recognize the friendly countenance of God. And in all such 
rules the concern is frequently with difficult points, with Sunday 
observance and its problems, or with conforming to the world 
and its dangers. What is painful in all this is that the answer is 
not sought in the love to God, and in the thankful acceptance 
of his grace, but it is much more the product of one’s own ideas 
and convictions. God himself, God who extends his arms in 
Jesus Christ to this world, is pushed aside; he is hidden under 
duties and commands. Also, in spite of the tone of serious and 
sober piety so characteristic in the performance of these things, 
one can still see the ineradicable inclination of the human heart 
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to escape from God. The little word "I” becomes much more 
important than the word “God.” 

In Islam the danger of a legalistic religion has been extreme 
from the very beginning. The fikh, the doctrine of duties, has 
for centuries constituted the very heart of Moslem theological 
thought. Islam is characterized by a theocratic awareness," 1 ' and 
this theocratic idea is accompanied by strong emphasis upon the 
obligations of the believer. Anyone who has experienced this 
piety in practice knows how easily Allah is reduced to a distant, 
unapproachable concept, to something really unimportant. Also, 
here again the word “I” threatens to engulf the full intensity of 
religion, and Allah remains only as the lawgiver and the final 
rewarder. 

This tendency has had its powerful influence even in modern 
times. It is striking that in each of the more or less agnostic 
religions of the Far East, in Buddhism and Confucianism, the 
germ of legalistic piety has corrupted, as it were, the idea of 
God. Man no longer needs God; man has enough with the norm, 
and with his own wrestling with it. That same agnosticism— 
which sometimes even develops to a very conscious atheism— 
has also swept through modern history. You hear it in Kant 
since, to a certain extent, he regards it as a sign of weakness 
if behind the idea of moral obligation, a person still needs a 
God to sanction it. Man with his innate awareness of moral 
values ought to be satisfied with himself and ought not to seek 
to flee to undemonstrable hypotheses. 30 The human element in 
us, the fact that we are men and know ourselves to be bound to 
imperishable norms, is a sufficient guarantee to protect ourselves 
against the eternal threat of bestiality. 

When we observe these things and their development, it can¬ 
not escape us that man here again grasps at the norm given by 
God in order to escape from God. And to be able to escape, this 
norm must be secularized. The law cannot be brought under a 
single common denominator with God. The law can no longer 
demand that man reflect the image of God. “Ye shall be holy,” 
says the law, “for I, the Lord your God, am holy” (Leviticus 
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19:2). “Be yc therefore perfect,” says Jesus, “even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). “God is love,” 
says John, “and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him” (I John 4:16). It is always the same thought. The 
norm, the law which God has given, cannot be thought of for a 
moment apart from God, for in his law God would reflect him¬ 
self in our life. The law is fulfilled in Jesus Christ, in the fullest 
and truest sense of the word: in the law God would that we let 
ourselves be renewed through Christ and become like him. It is 
thus a fatal error when a person hypostati7.es the norm, and 
pushes God into the distance. Such an act results solely in break¬ 
ing the norm into an endless number of commands and pro¬ 
hibitions. but its deepest meaning, its relationship to God, is 
thereby lost. 

I:i the Bible, however, the law is seen in relationship to the 
covenant. “I am the Lord, your God." Everything depends upon 
this. If you take away this firm foundation, you do not retain 
anything except a pitiful floundering child, that repeatedly must 
say “I,” in order to silence the oppressive feeling of inadequacy 
within his innermost being. If in the law you hear the call of 
God’s covenant, despair is removed; you are at once caught up 
in the all-inclusive certainty of God's grace. 

There is something of a tremendous tragedy in this tendency 
to push God behind the law. Man appears to set his feet on the 
path to God, but instead of the path leading to God, it leads him 
away. Here man has in his hands the finely spun threads woven 
by God’s own fingers, the embroidery in which God has stamped 
his own likeness, and man does not even see it. He becomes 
confused and entangled. And yet, on the other hand, it is not 
so tragic, for there is something of extreme guilt in this hiding 
behind the moral order. The little word “I” implies a great deal; 
the Pharisee mentioned “I” four times to his one mention of 
God. Man is too preoccupied with himself, he over-estimates 
himself and his own power, and therefore he cannot really humble 
himself, so that he cannot hear the whispering of God’s covenant 
that sounds through each command. 
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This is what clenctics must lay bare when it looks over the 
various religions of the world. It will everywhere discover the 
same inclination and it will repeatedly encounter the same 
symptoms. And every time it must come with the deeply pene¬ 
trating question, what have you done with God? He has sunk 
behind your legalistic piety; when you thought that you sought 
him, you pushed him away. He became increasingly superfluous, 
so that you finally stood with empty hands. As the little word 
“I,” the little word “man” became all the greater, the little 
word “God,” became all the smaller and the more insignificant. 
The history of the religions of the world is the history of the 
human struggle with God, a wrestling that in spite of all probing 
and seeking, nevertheless, results in an attempt to escape from 
God. 

9. God, The Primeval-Ocean 

The last of the four tendencies which we discover in the his¬ 
tory of religion, as soon as we are elenctically active, is the 
inclination to conceive of God as an ocean, out of which all 
existing beings arise as little waves or ripples, and into which 
they also again sink away. God is the primeval-one, the undiffer¬ 
entiated being. He is not a “he,” not a person, to whom man can 
speak, and to whom a man can feel responsible, but he is a 
mysterious “It” that is in, behind, and under everything. Man 
looms as a flash of lightning out of that divine primeval being; 
he looks around amazed, and then falls back again into his 
primeval source. 

India has developed this idea with endless variations. The old 
forest hermits of India have played with this mysterious name, 
Brahman, the unknowable, that which is hidden in everything, 
the light of all light. Brahman can be spoken of only in a nega¬ 
tive sense; it is “not this,” “not that,” you cannot comprehend 
it in any concept. The only possible way to speak the truth about 
Brahman is to be respectfully silent. If someone wishes to say 
something about it, then this can be done only in the form of 
paradoxes: “It is smaller than a grain of corn and larger than 
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all the worlds!"' 11 The eternal Brahman is the still undifferentiated, 
a-vyaktam , it has not yet developed or dillerentiated itself. It is 
the primeval-one. 

Brahman is hidden behind the diversity, behind the multiplicity 
of this world. Man is blinded by the latter, bewitched, and 
attracted until the moment that he becomes tired of his senses 
and desires, and turns away from this multiplicity and sinks into 
himself. And then man has the greatest experience of his life, 
then he has a great surprise, because he begins to understand 
that the gaudy, bewitching world is only maya, ignorance, 
illusion, and that all the while Brahman, the deepest reality, the 
reality behind all realities, is present in stillness. 

This idea has had a long history and at certain moments it has 
been extremely attractive to men of all parts of the world. We 
encounter it in China, in the philosophical religion of the mystic, 
Laotse. In Indonesia it has been expressed in a great many 
mystical writings. People speak there of the “ocean of Allah,” 
“of the mixing of the Lord and servant,” which takes place in 
mystical ecstasy. The name Allah here loses its typical Moham¬ 
medan characteristics and is entirely taken up into the sultry 
mystical thought of the Far East. 3 - Allah is here the depths out 
of which all things arise and into which they presently sink again. 
He is the primeval light, that radiates on all sides, that shines on 
the atoms of non-being, so that the latter glisten and give the 
appearance of being a fantastically rich world. But, as soon as 
man sees through the hollowness of the world, and sets his steps 
in the direction of the true Mecca, the true unity with the Lord, 
this entire picture then changes and man begins to understand 
that from eternity to eternity, there is nothing else than the 
majestic stillness of the imperishable Being. 33 

In the West this conceptual schema was embodied in the philos¬ 
ophy of neo-Platonism. It would be an interesting study to 
investigate how neo-Platonism, by many channels, especially 
through the mysticism of Islam, took hold of the Eastern world, 
and how it also penetrated the West. In the medieval cloisters, 
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in the mysticism of such men as Eckhart, Suso, and many others, 
we hear something of the wisdom of neo-I’iatonism. ^ 

Why has mysticism exercised such a tremendous attraction 
throughout the ages? Its influence is certainly not to be explained 
simply in terms of its logical structure, in terms of the radical 
way in which it deals with ever)' problem. It has been said that 
there must be a certain receptiveness to this philosophy in man, 
especially in the Indo-Germanic man. 3 ’’ He must have some vague 
awareness that this world and this life, with its maze of diversity, 
is not one hundred per cent real and that it can all at once 
slip through his fingers. Life is something of a dream, and some¬ 
times man feels as if he is sinking into a bottomless abyss, the 
abyss of primeval being, in which all contradictions are at an 
end, and where a perfect rest again assimilates everything in 
itself. There must, therefore, be certain psychological factors 
which cause this mystical view of the world and life to win the 
day repeatedly. 

Emil Brunner has pointed out that when a living religion, 
such as Hinduism, Islam or any other, is gnawed by the germ of 
mysticism, this religion is then robbed as it were of all its vital 
forces. Mysticism turns everything inward and thereby it de¬ 
stroys it at the same time. Within Islam mysticism says: The 
true pilgrimage is not the pilgrimage to Mecca, but the pilgrim¬ 
age to the depths of your own heart. The proper direction in 
which to pray is inward, toward the depths of your own soul. 
Thus, all forms and customs are turned into oneself and lose 
their objectivity. Karl Barth views mysticism as one of the sick¬ 
nesses of which religion can die. It dissolves the duality of God 
and man, and makes it into a duality within man himself, the 
duality of the earthly sensory life and the divine depths within 
his innermost parts. For this reason, according to Barth, mysti¬ 
cism is closely connected with atheism. 37 

Karl Jaspers has pointed out that mysticism does not recognize 
the distinction between subject and object. When in mystical 
experience man grasps God, he knows himself at the same time 
to be one with God, and thus he grasps himself. The “I—-Thou” 
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relationship ceases to exist in mysticism for there is no longer a 
“Divine Thou” in contrast or in contra-distinction to the human 
ego. For this reason the word “love” is not appropriate in mys¬ 
ticism, for in love there is always something which is loved. 
Here, however, in the highest ecstasy nothing else is experienced 
except identity, the adwaita (non-duality), as it is called in 
India. This identity is experienced as a fit of intoxication, as a 
stupefication, as an absolute “nothingness.” 38 I myself, at a Jav¬ 
anese ceremony, in which the encounter of the Lord (God) and 
the servant was enacted, have heard the Lord say: “I am not 
I and you are not you, but I am you and you are I.” 

We now come to the main question: Who is God in this 
mystical view of life? God is the shoreless being, the absolute 
unlimited, the primeval ocean. He is not a person, not a “he,” 
but he is the all-inclusive infinite, the absolute rest. One cannot 
serve him, because he does not have any commands, he does 
not have a will which must be obeyed. From him everything has 
overflowed, and the only thing that a man who is dead tired can 
do is to flow back to him. What we call the creation was the 
outgoing of the confused diversity from the primeval unity; this 
step must be reversed, and it is reversed in the mystic who per¬ 
mits himself to be drowned in that which was in the beginning. 
The most that one can say is that God (if one still wishes to 
use this word) is the final end of our homesickness, the solution 
to all our needs, the ocean into which we would empty ourselves, 
just as little brooks, as though driven by invisible forces, empty 
themselves into the sea and willingly abandon their individuality. 

Not only is it impossible to serve God, but the very possibility 
of praying to him is ruled out. One cannot speak to God; at the 
most one can simply listen to him in the serene stillness of the 
night, listen to the mystery that sounds in all things. There is no 
meaning in voicing our needs to him, or in confessing our guilt. 
And there is no guilt for the man who has once felt in his deepest 
being the vanity of all existence. There is only illusion, ignorance, 
and terrible deceit. These are the demonic forces which man 
must conquer by struggle and self-discipline before he can open 
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his eyes in amazement at the wonderful mystery of Brahman 
For a time a person can naturally follow all sorts of religious 
practices; he can still pray in the temple, bring sacrifices, and 
observe all sorts of precepts, but when he becomes enlightened, 
all this acquires another meaning; in fact, all such practices be¬ 
come meaningless and nonsensical, since they are based on the 
illusion that <}od is a thou in contradistinction to his small 
human “I.” The mystic still observes the religious customs, but 
no longer for himself. He does so only because he would be a 
source of evil and offense to the ignorant masses if he were 
suddenly to cease to observe the customs. Now that he has once 
penetrated the great mystery of the cosmic unity, his entire exist¬ 
ence in this world has in fact become meaningless. When a potter 
ceases to step on the pedal, his wheel still continues to turn for 
a time. And so it is with man. according to the idea of Indian 
philosophers. Actually, man has already been plucked out of 
this life, but his heart continues to beat and his breath and what 
we call life still continue for a time, until he finally comes of 
himself to a standstill. 

Who is God? What do you think of God? In this elenctic 
approach to this mystical piety, no matter how subtle and how 
profound it may be, the great word must nevertheless be spoken 
at a specific moment. For here God disappears. Here all inter¬ 
course with him ceases; here his mouth is sealed. Here man no 
longer hears the divine, “Where art Thou?” (Genesis 3:9). And 
because man no longer knows himself as a “thou,” spoken to 
by God, he ceases to be an “I.” He becomes a tiny ripple in the 
ocean, a spark that jumps up out of the high, blazing cosmic 
fire. And he is destined to disappear entirely in the solitary abyss 
of the primeval one. 

Here we do not encounter a calm surrender to the hand of 
the heavenly Father, nor reverent listening to his word. Here 
we do not encounter humble surrender, nor deep repentance, real 
confession of guilt, sincere conversion; nor do we meet childish 
faith that in every way and in spite of every obstacle hopes and 
trusts in God. Here we do not encounter a clinging to his prom- 
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ises, an appeal to his help, and his power. Nor do we find 
passionate love for him, nor the inner longing to serve him 
throughout one’s entire life. Here we do not encounter holy 
homesickness, the desire to appear before his countenance. Here 
both the world of nature, with its mountains and forest, and the 
entire majestic splendor of its wonders, and the world of history 
have no meaning, no goal, no final purpose. Here man does 
not receive a meaningful place in life; he has neither calling nor 
goal. Here the highest wisdom consists in the grimace of a 
couragelcss turning away from all worldly vanity. 

What have you done with God? That is the question that here 
burns our lips. Does there lurk hidden behind this staggering 
piety a secret flight from God? Has man here assaulted God and 
gradually but certainly transformed him into a formless “It”? 
And is perhaps the deepest motive in all his seeking and thought 
the shuddering before the responsibility of life, the being afraid 
of going through life with God? Has man here in a refined man¬ 
ner pushed God away from himself by letting himself be swal¬ 
lowed up in God? All these questions must be asked in clenctics. 
Elenctics can never be satisfied with a simple acquaintance with 
what is given to us as historical data. It must always try to under¬ 
stand the hidden motives. Such will frequently sound merciless, 
and frequently men will attack this elenctic witness. And yet, 
elenctics must speak the decisive word, although it may never 
cease being tactful and long-suffering. And it must speak this 
word in the trust that finally it is not our human elenctics, but 
the Holy Spirit who can convince the world of sin, of judgment, 
and of righteousness. 

Elenctics receives the greatest support from its repeated aware¬ 
ness that the sharpest weapons must in the first place be turned 
against ourselves. We have frequently pointed out that the various 
tendencies embodied in the history of religion repeatedly occurred 
and still occur. To make it more concrete; the four tendencies 
we have just discussed are to be found within ourselves each day. 
It is not easy to have real fellowship with God. We can much 
more easily bury him under a concept, shove him away to an 
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endless distance, dissolve him in all sorts of secular realities, and 
make him into a nice fairy tale of boundless beauty. Anyone 
who knows himself to any extent knows the finesse with which 
a man can escape from God, and wrestle free from his grasp. 
To be really able to convict anyone else of sin, a person must 
know himself, and the hidden corners of his heart very well. 
There is no more humbling work in the world than to engage in 
elenctics. For at each moment the person knows that the weapons 
which he turns against another have wounded himself. The Holy 
Spirit first convicts us, and then through us he convicts the world. 
Anyone who in humility lets the Holy Spirit convince him of his 
sins may be the means by which the Holy Spirit discloses to 
others the hidden sources of their unwillingness to really take 
God seriously. And anyone who does not take God seriously can 
not take himself seriously. In one way or the other he will 
always seek to abandon his sin, his responsibility, his need of 
grace, and the meaning of his life. He will seek to escape from 
all this as from an obstinate illusion. Whoever finds God, dis¬ 
covers life. 



Part III 

The History of Missions 



Chapter 1 


The Essence, Place and Task 
of the History of Missions 


1. What is the History of Missions? 

That the history of missions is a subdivision of theology im¬ 
mediately implies that it is concerned with God, his will and 
deeds throughout the centuries. Obviously many names must 
be mentioned: Willibrord, Franciscus, Raymundus Lullus, Xaver- 
ius, Zinzendorf, Carey, Morton, Hudson Taylor, Kruyt, Scheurer, 
but in themselves these men are not important. They deserve a 
place in the history of missions only because at a certain moment 
God took, them in his hands and used them as instruments by 
which he accomplished something. The emphasis does not fall, 
therefore, upon what they did, but upon what God has done by 
their instrumentality. 

And this conception makes the history of missions especially 
attractive. We see in it the continuous wrestling of God with his 
church, a struggle which seeks to put the church on the proper 
footing, on the path that God would have it follow. The history 
of missions does not move smoothly and with a uniform rate of 
speed. It is subject to quick starts and stops, to shocks and ob¬ 
stacles. Its progress is at times arrested completely or seriously 
checked, and then again it proceeds with a sudden advance. 
God has set his mark upon its entire history. 

From the outset we have noticed the obstacles to missions. 
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The church’s mission program has been fraught with difficulties 
from the very beginning. The book of Acts teaches us that the 
church was extremely slow and even unwilling to engage in 
missions, even though it had the very recent command of Christ 
and his words still echoed in its ears. The obstacles of that day 
were diverse in nature. There was obviously the fear of the 
unknown, the apprehension of dangers which necessarily ac¬ 
company all mission work. In addition, however, there was during 
this time the factor of spiritual blindness. Many people did not 
see sharply enough that the wall of partition between the Jew 
and the Gentile had been torn down by the completed work of 
Christ (Ephesians 2:14), and they were therefore, still extremely 
hesitant to preach the gospel among the Gentiles. And finally 
there was the inclination to keep the status quo, to remain 
undisturbed, a tendency which always plagues the church. The 
church loves to be occupied with itself and its own problems. 
It loves peace and calm, and it is deadly afraid of anything that 
can shake it up a bit and bring unrest. The congregation of Jeru¬ 
salem was also a congregation which was in love with peace and 
quiet, and which preferred to remain alone. 

The book of Acts dramatically describes how God wrestled 
with his church. He permitted Cornelius to call the reluctant 
Peter, and afterward he used Peter to convince the reluctant 
congregation of Jerusalem. He caused the murmuring of Greek 
speaking church members to lead to the election of seven men, 
and he moved one of these seven men, Stephen, to preach the 
gospel everywhere among the Jews who had settled within 
Jerusalem from other parts Gf the world. He let this preaching 
end in a bloody persecution of the congregation, and then used 
the flight of many church members from Jerusalem to make the 
gospel known in a wider area. He called Saul on the way to 
Damascus and made him particularly competent to do a great 
and glorious work. He let the command of the Holy Spirit 
re-echo in the church of Antioch, within a small group of teachers 
and prophets. In short, God breaks through each barrier. He 
breaks down all obstacles and removes all hindrances. The deep- 
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symphony of his eternal kingdom all parts of the creation, and 
he would that all the nations of the earth share in this peace. 

But this motive of God is reflected only with extreme diffi¬ 
culty and deficiency in the consciousness of man. Human beings, 
even Christians, have their own reasons and their own motives. 
The history of missions discloses a motley mixture of motives 
which have inspired missionary work. 

In the book of Acts everything is still quite simple. The perse¬ 
cuted church members of Jerusalem spread throughout Palestine, 
and other lands, and proclaimed the gospel with an enviable 
spontaneity, capable of filling us with amazement. “Therefore, 
they that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the 
word” (Acts 8:4). These happy souls were probably unconcerned 
with the motive that inspired them. For them the maxim held, 
that where the heart is full, the mouth overflows. Such spon¬ 
taneity characterized the entire apostolic period and its influence 
was felt for a good while longer. It was only after the first 
spontaneous wave gradually came to a halt that people began to 
seek motives which would again start the wheels rolling. 

In the meantime, however, the church had become a state 
church, and it formed a corpus Christianum, the start of a 
Christian culture under a Christian emperor. Missions now 
inadvertently became something that accompanied political 
penetration and cultural influence. It was sometimes supported 
by far-sighted rulers because they regarded it as a welcome means 
of keeping the peace. And at other times it was feared by these 
same rulers, because it could bring the peace into jeopardy. But 
in any case it was no longer conducted simply for the sake of 
Christ. Instead missions now became a factor within the totality 
of the political and cultural life, and it now acquired a place 
within the history of the nations. Occasionally, we can find a 
missionary whose deepest motive is ascetic. He flees out of the 
world into mission work. He would deny and conquer himself 
and he secretly hopes for martyrdom as the crowning point of his 
life directed to Christ. But here, again, the primary motive is 
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not God, his kingdom, and glory. The human element penetrates 
everywhere in man's thinking about the missionary calling. 

And so it was during the course of centuries. There is a 
capricious medley of motives which leads to missions. At one 
time the motive is strongly eschatological, and people wait for 
the quick end of all things; then again, it is secular, weighed 
down by many secondary considerations. But sometimes, through 
all such confusion there shines the motive, the great motive of 
God. The latter never lets itself be completely suppressed; it 
rises again and again out of the depths of faith. The Holy Spirit 
binds it again and again to the unwilling hearts of men, and with 
irresistible force compels the church to do what he would have 
it do. Such is the interesting panorama of the history of missions. 

And still further it is of importance to notice the means God 
used to move his reluctant church to missionary work. During 
the time of the apostles he utilized the persecution in Jerusalem, 
and in later centuries he employed many different means. He 
let the Roman Empire be flooded by diverse nations, and thereby 
made his church again become active. He brought the entire north 
of Europe within the horizon and thereby stimulated missionary 
power. He let Islam penetrate Europe in Spain, Sicily, and the 
Balkans, and out of these crises he again awoke the awareness 
of the necessity of preaching. He let the Mongolian hordes pene¬ 
trate Eastern Europe and thereby made the church again con¬ 
scious and vigilant. He drew America, Asia, and Africa within 
sight, let colonial empires grow, lay economic ties between 
various parts of the world and thereby opened the eyes of the 
church to its immeasurable task. At one time he used the 
fear of the wild hordes as an instrument to remind his church of 
his command. Then again he utilized political and economic 
relationships to revitalize the forgotten calling. Throughout all 
ages God has ever followed his church with his directions. The 
church can never escape his guidance. It is never left to itself. 
God repeatedly stands before the church with his challenge, with 
the possibility that he opens, with the dangers that he brings. 
The church itself always succumbs to its desire to forget the 
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world, to push it away as a fearful temptation, but God repeat¬ 
edly brings the world, the restless world of nations, to the very 
gates of the church, so that it can again remember the word that 
he once spoke on a mountain of Palestine. 

We can thus approach the essence of the history of missions. 
We have already pointed out that it is not the history of what 
men have done. Its essential object is the action of God. That 
action of God is naturally threefold. It is partly enacted by means 
of the leading of God in the history of the nations. One can say 
that we here have to do with the providential guidance of God, 
the Father, with God’s care in history. Partly it is a continual 
influence of the word of Jesus Christ. That word is preached in 
thousands of pulpits and it grips man in his conscience. That 
word sometimes awakens dormant power, brings people into 
action, and drives them out to perform incomprehensible deeds. 
And in the third place, we must recognize that in the power of 
the word of Jesus Christ, there is in evidence the working of the 
Holy Spirit. Just as the Holy Spirit in Antioch had set Saul and 
Barnabas apart, and thus made the universally valid missionary 
command at once concrete and personal, so he now repeatedly 
makes this command living and real within the church of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus the object of the history of missions is the work of God. 
Man is taken into account only insofar as he erects barriers 
behind which he hides, is the object of God’s concern, is con¬ 
quered by God (frequently in spite of himself), and does what 
God wills, thus becoming an instrument in God’s hands. That 
is to say that the theological position of man is here of sole 
importance, not what he is in himself, but what he is in relation to 
God, and what God does with him and through him. 1 

If we view history in such a manner, there is no reason at all 
for the veneration of saints. We can think thankfully of the names 
of numerous great missionary heroes without forgetting for a 
single moment that importance is not to be attached to them, 
but only to God. God alone is great. We suffer defeats, we erect 
barriers, we dig graves; we are repeatedly discouraged, disap- 
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pointed, and powerless, but God goes forth from age to age 
and does his great and glorious work, in spite of, and yet also 
with the utilization of, our weak and unworthy powers. 

2. The Place and Task of the History of Missions 

There are several reasons for assigning the history of missions 
a place that is closely connected with the history of the church. 
The history of missions is always concerned with the church and 
what it has done and what it has discovered. Nevertheless, there 
are many reasons to regard the history of missions as a sub¬ 
division of the science of missions. 

In the first place although the history of missions is concerned 
with the church, the church is here viewed in terms of a very 
special perspective. Here the full emphasis falls upon the mis¬ 
sionary role of the church and the obstacles it has encountered. 
Because of this very special perspective the history of missions 
requires its own principle of division. The latter cannot simply 
take over the usual divisions of church history, because in the 
history of missions the main lines are drawn for other reasons. 
Certain moments have wrought great changes in the history of 
the church and can thus serve excellently to delineate certain 
divisions, but these same events may have had much less decisive 
significance for the history of missions. For this reason it is 
better not to treat the history of missions as a sub-division of the 
history of the church. It is better to regard it as a separate branch 
of study, although it will naturally profit a good deal from much 
data derived from the history of the church. 

A second reason which motivates us to treat the history of 
missions separately is that the science of missions cannot do 
without it. The history of missions has in this context a very 
dear and articulate function which, on the one hand, may not 
be overestimated. We have previously pointed out that Dauban- 
ton, on the other hand, ascribed too great a significance to the 
history of missions. He is of the opinion that the theory of mis¬ 
sions must derive its material entirely from the history of mis¬ 
sions. and thus missionary theory must literally be built upon the 
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history of missions. 2 This is undoubtedly incorrect. Severijn also 
does not avoid this misunderstanding completely. He describes 
the task of the science of missions as follow: “It must institute 
an investigation into the manner in which the church has con¬ 
ducted missions and point the way in which that calling can be 
conducted, so that it most successfully reaches its goal.” Severijn 
would also divide the science of missions in such a way that the 
history of missions takes priority. 2 

In such a conceptual framework the function of the history 
of missions is certainly overestimated. The history of missions 
is not in a position to be able to provide the foundations of mis¬ 
sions; it is itself not able to derive a good insight into the mis¬ 
sionary' method which ought to be followed, according to the 
requirements of God's Word. The history of missions can well 
show that the following of certain methods has led to great 
disappointments, but it can not give the correct missionary 
method which is proper in principle. For the latter material we 
must look elsewhere, i.c., in the Scriptures themselves. The task 
of the history of missions is thus much more limited than both 
Daubanton and Severijn have thought. 

And yet, even though its task is more modest, it is still of 
great value. The history of missions can show us that the great 
motive for missionary work, the motive of God, has in the course 
of history repeatedly been more or less lost behind other motives 
of human origin. It can open our eyes to the fact that whenever 
purely human motives have been at work, distortions, detours, 
and great disappointments inevitably follow. While wishing to 
serve God, the church has repeatedly been an obstacle to his 
love of the world. The history of missions is terrifying in its 
disclosures. When viewed from the human point of view, it is a 
path of endless confusion, despair, error, degeneration, and dis¬ 
couragement. And yet it is just the oppressive character of the 
history of missions which is at the same time its beauty. For 
our eyes are always open to the fact that God, and none other 
than God, is the one who has done this mighty work. 

The history of missions follows the lead of the theory of mis- 
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sions, for the latter derives from the Scriptures the principles 
which ought to control missionary work. The history of missions 
investigates the extent to which these principles were recognized 
and followed in practice. It also examines what happens when 
we abandon what God demands of us and go our own way. The 
history of missions does not constitute a basis for the theory of 
missions; it does not furnish the material, but it is indeed a 
lesson derived from actual practice. Every mistake avenges itself 
sooner or later. This is true everywhere, but it is especially true 
in the history of missions. If because of eschatological haste a 
person does not take seriously the question of the culture, this 
avenges itself in the young church. If from a more or less 
humanistic view of non-Christian religions one leans too far 
toward the other religions, this attitude can be later seen in the 
young church. If one carries on missionary work without seri¬ 
ously asking how one ought to preach to this people, how one 
ought to approach them, and simply preaches to them as one 
would preach in his own environment, this also avenges itself in 
the life of the young church. In short, all detours have their 
consequences. It is extremely difficult to be an ambassador of 
Christ, to be the means by which he would encounter the pagan 
world. And it is just because it is so extremely difficult that it 
is such a tremendous responsibility. The history of missions throws 
a new light upon the principles which the theory of missions has 
tried to formulate. Everything becomes more living and concrete, 
because the history of missions deals with the practical realization 
of what was theoretically given. 

One thing is indeed clear, a theory of missions without a his¬ 
tory of missions can never be fully satisfying. For it is only in the 
course of history that theoretical questions become real. The lat¬ 
ter are then no longer vague and bloodless, but they now acquire 
form and are sharply delineated. 

The reverse is also true. The history of missions cannot get 
along without the theory of missions. The former must derive 
the norms, according to which it ought to judge an historical 
event, from the theory of missions. The history of missions can 
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correctly view historical facts only if it regards them on the basis 
of Scripture. The history of missions is then not surprised when it 
notices that the path of missions is sown with disappointments. 
It penetrates rather to the very foundation of all disappointments 
and learns to regard them in terms of our horrible deficiency and 
horrible lack of real love. The theory of missions gives the his¬ 
tory of missions the secret through which it can view history, no 
longer as a panorama of human deeds and facts, but as a mighty 
act of God, in which he punishes our sin, on the one hand, and 
yet, on the other, uses our sinful hands to perform mighty acts. 
The history of missions can teach us all this if we study it on the 
basis of a sharp insight into what God himself has said concern¬ 
ing missions. 

The history of missions is of great value to missionary practice. 
Many historical situations provide information as to why a specific 
missionary method cannot lead to real blessings and therefore 
warn us to follow other ways. In actual practice we encounter 
concrete realities and tribal relationships. We come into contact 
with people who are not conscious of their personal responsibility, 
and with other religions which may either continue to stimulate 
the human heart, or which are crumbling away under the pressure 
of modern life. We encounter misunderstanding, and an un¬ 
willingness to listen, as well as efforts to dissolve the gospel into 
pagan life and thought. All such phenomena recur unceasingly 
in every mission field. And such historical actualities compel us 
again to listen to what God himself has said. We cannot derive 
norms from history, but we can indeed be driven by history, 
with longing and humble hearts, back to God’s Word. The solu¬ 
tions that we then find no longer hang vaguely in the air, but 
they now acquire substance. And it is for this reason that the 
history of missions can frequently be of such tremendous prac¬ 
tical value. 

This is why we previously stated that the history of missions 
ought to be exercised in connection with the science of missions, 
and that within the context of the latter it does not occupy a 
primary, but rather a secondary, position. The theory of missions 
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takes pre-eminence because it determines the theological char¬ 
acter of the science of missions, and directs us back to God’s 
Word. And it is only on the basis of the theory of missions that 
the history of missions follows as the science of the history of the 
missionary work which God has himself done in the course of 
centuries, by means of his church. 

3. The Problem of Periodization in the History of Missions 

It is beyond the scope of this book to give a complete histoiy 
of missions. That would require several hundred pages, even if 
we restricted ourselves to a minimum of data. Consequently, 
we must be content to draw several main lines and to mention 
a few important phenomena. 

The first problem which arises immediately is that of division. 
It has previously been pointed out that the division of material 
must be derived from the material itself, and it cannot be taken 
over from somewhere else, for example, from church histoiy. 
What criterion must we adopt in our choice of division? Where 
do the main incisions lie? What changes have they wrought? 
These are the questions which we ought to ask before anything 
else. 

Otto Dibelius attempted a division of the history of missions 
in a series of articles. 4 He affirmed that the history of the church, 
and the history of missions, must be separated from the period¬ 
ization of secular history, because the church is concerned with an 
object that bears its own special characteristics. As a principle 
of division he then mentions the transmission of the gospel to 
new worlds. The gospel was first brought by Jews, out of a 
typically Jewish cultural sphere, to the Hellenistic world, and 
there it gradually became established. This transition occurred 
mainly through the work of simple lay preachers. The second 
transmission of the gospel was from the Hellenistic world to 
Rome. The gospel then came into contact with the Roman world 
and its attitudes and institutions. Again this transition took place 
mainly by means of lay preachers. 

The third transmission of the gospel was to the German world 
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of northern Hurope. This transition was certainly much more 
difficult because there existed a deeper and more radical opposi¬ 
tion between German thought and life, on the one hand, and 
the gospel, on the other. The bridge which enabled the gospel 
to be brought from one world to another consisted in the fact 
that the gospel came in the form of a universal culture which 
gradually enveloped German life and thus prepared the way for 
the gospel. 

And finally the fourth phase is that of the transmission of the 
gospel to the peoples of the Far Hast. In this phase great mis¬ 
sionary figures came to the fore, men who are recognized by us as 
great personalities. But. nevertheless, of this fourth period it 
also is true that such great men could be no more than helpers 
and instruments of that which was greater than they. The gospel 
goes its own way. 

Thus, on the basis of this perspective, the history of missions 
is divided into four main periods. The transmission from one 
culture to another is employed throughout as the criterion. 
Dibelius further demonstrates that with each of these transitions 
a serious crisis very quickly arose. The nature of the people with 
which the gospel came into contact gradually caused a reaction 
against the newness of the message, which at first was passion¬ 
ately accepted. Such a crisis is actually quite normal and thus 
need be no cause of surprise. And, in each period, figures 
appear who rise to the occasion and meet the crisis and again 
make a new appropriation of the gospel possible. 6 So much for 
Dibelius. 

Schmidlin follows the divisions usually current in secular 
history: (1) Ancient Christian Missions, (2) Medieval Christian 
Missions, (3) Missions of Modern Times, and (4) World Mis¬ 
sions in Recent Times. Here the criterion is simply the chrono¬ 
logical perspective. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette operates in somewhat the same 
spirit. 1 He first treats “the first five centuries.” This period approxi¬ 
mately coincides with what Schmidlin calls the altchristliche 
Mission. This is followed by a “thousand years of uncertainty,” 
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in which the entire history of missions of the middle ages is 
treated. The latter Is followed by “three centuries of advance,” 
the time approximately between 1500 and 1800. Three parts 
are then devoted to the nineteenth century, the great century, 
the missions century, and finally in the last part (advance through 
storm) the first decades of the twentieth century are described. 
Thus, the chronological perspective is in control here also. 

From the preceding it is clear that various criteria are possible, 
and it is thus not so easy to give a division of the history of mis¬ 
sions which responsibly considers the material. The schema of 
Dibelius, which we have mentioned, has undoubtedly great ad¬ 
vantages, insofar as it indeed derives its criterion from the his¬ 
tory of missions itself, and does not introduce it from somewhere 
else. The difficulty with it, however, is undoubtedly that it is not 
easy to follow this schema in its entirety. For the various trans¬ 
missions did not follow each other historically, but partly coin¬ 
cided with each other. Already during the time of the apostles, 
the gospel was proclaimed both in India, as elsewhere in the 
East. And, in the eighth century, there is some indication of 
missionary work in China. And the first two transmissions, which 
Dibelius describes, that from the Jewish world to the Hellenistic 
world, and from the Hellenistic world to the Roman world, 
coincide to a large extent. No matter how important Dibelius’s 
exposition may be, it appears to me that it is not entirely ade¬ 
quate, insofar as one would give a responsible division of the 
history of missions. 

In principle, therefore, it appears to me more correct to derive 
our divisions from an entirely different aspect of the history of 
missions. The great question of the history of missions is: How 
did the church view and accomplish its task throughout the 
course of centuries? In our judgment the criterion of periodiza¬ 
tion ought not to be the transmission of the gospel from one cul¬ 
ture to the other, but rather the principles employed by the church 
in its conduct of mission work. And such an effort results in the 
following basic division. 

A. In the first period of the history of missions the church 
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regarded its commission as something that was quite naturally 
connected with its existence on the earth. A special missionary 
office was not inaugurated after the period of the apostles, 
although there were some itinerant preachers who made it their 
life’s work to extend the gospel. But the work as such occurred 
more or less as a simple witness of the ordinary believer, each 
in his own sphere, and in his own vocation. This period of the 
spontaneous spread of the gospel is characterized by the following 
tendencies. 

a. There is little reflection on the motive of missions. The 
work was completely spontaneous, completely taken for granted. 
People felt very close to the missionary command and thus still 
felt its effect in their entire life. And within the ancient church, 
we find several notes of deep compassion for the world lying in 
ignorance, in contrast to the richness of being a Christian. “Come 
now to Jesus, the heavenly physician,” Origen invites in one 
of his homilies. “Enter into this hospital, his church, and there 
see the multitude of patients.” 8 One can, however, hardly call 
these words a formulation of the missionary motive. We are in 
fact struck by a proud self-consciousness in the ancient church. 
“It is for me, not to be doubted,” says Aristides, “that the world 
exists because of the prayers of Christians.” 8 “Christians,” so 
he says somewhere else, “hold the world together.”"’ One is here 
conscious of belonging to the “third generation” (triton genos), 
which is different from that of the Jews, and from the Greeks, 
because one may now trace his spiritual ancestry to Jesus Christ. 11 
And this deeply rooted conviction of the nobility of the church 
was certainly one of the great forces behind missionary work. 
And yet one can hardly call it a motive, because it was too little 
reflected upon and too little worked out. 

b. A second characteristic of this first period is that the cul¬ 
tural problem is not serious, at least not as a missions problem. 
The cause is not difficult to surmise. People here conducted 
missionary work within their own cultural sphere. Indeed there 
was a certain original transmission of the gospel from the Jewish- 
Palestinian sphere to that of Hellenism, but both of these worlds 
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were already intermingled so that all sorts of preparation had 
already been made to bring about a smooth transition. And in 
the past apostolic period, when the Christian church began to 
acquire a foothold in the different lands of the Roman Empire, 
a constant influence was exerted upon every phase of society, but 
there was no question of a cultural problem, as we now know it in 
our own work. Those who brought the gospel and those who 
received it belonged to the same world. 

c. A third characteristic of the first phase in the history of 
missions was that the latter lay outside of the political sphere. 
No political aims were attached to the world of missions. The 
latter followed its own course. 

d. A fourth closely related characteristic is the fact that during 
this first period missionary activity was not comprehensive in any 
strong sense of the term. It is true that the ancient church estab¬ 
lished hospitals for the sick and the poor, and gave lodging to 
strangers. The Christian church developed a degree of mercy 
that made a deep impression on non-Christians, and even awoke 
a feeling of jealousy in such a man as the emperor Julian, the 
Apostate. But all this occurred, not as an intentional part of 
missionary activity, but simply as the development of Christian 
compassion. 12 

B. The second period in the history of missions begins with the 
recognition of Christianity as the state religion. Berkhof has 
demonstrated in an interesting study how a new idea of the state 
arose both in the East and in the West. He assumes that in Con¬ 
stantine a theocratic awareness was an important consideration 
which motivated him to be actively concerned with ecclesiastical 
affairs. But with respect to the successors of Constantine, he as¬ 
sumes that “this theocratic awareness was as good as dead.” 13 

In the course of the centuries such ideas developed further. 
The emperors were frequently inclined to interfere in the life of 
the church, and conversely the church became more and more 
conscious of its calling with respect to the state. Especially in 
Ambrose there came to the fore a new concept of the church. The 
latter now was called upon to exercise its prophetic calling even 
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in opposition to the power of the emperors. 14 Thus, there arose 
in the West a relationship between the Pope and the Emperor, 
which was to dominate subsequent centuries and to constitute the 
occasion of numerous developments. It is quite natural that such 
developments completely transformed the work of missions. The 
latter now lost something of its spontaneity and naivete, and was 
to a stronger degree drawn into the cultural and political ques¬ 
tions of the time. The missionary activity of the church of the 
middle ages thus manifests various elements not found in the 
ancient church, or at least not in the same degree. 

These elements can be characterized as follows: 

a. The work of missions is now somewhat more connected with 
the transmission of culture in the broadest sense. The peoples of 
the lands of the Mediterranean Sea, the bearers of the Greek and 
Roman civilization, now came into contact with the rough and 
uncivilized tribes in northern and eastern Europe. And they 
regarded themselves as called upon to transmit civilization to 
those with whom they came into contact. This is clearly expressed 
in the missionary method. When Augustine, the missionary, was 
commissioned by Pope Gregory the Great to go to the British 
Isles in 596, he and his companions approached the king of Kent 
singing litanies and chanting prayers. 15 Such a liturgical approach 
was intended to make an impression upon the king and his vassals. 
Wherever missions were established, cloisters were built which 
gave instructions in the blessings of civilization. Thus, the work 
was henceforth more comprehensive. Men were no longer satisfied 
simply to preach the gospel, but now they also aimed at a national 
renewing that had to change every phase of life. 1 ® 

b. Secondly, missions now acquired political background to a 
stronger degree. It was frequently supported by powerful rulers 
and protected by the force of arms. The Frankish kings, for 
example, made possible the missionary work of Willibrord and 
Boniface. And in dealing with the Friezen and their relentless 
king Radboud, frequent reference was made to the support of the 
Frankish rulers who regarded the work of missions as a welcome 
means of extending their own prestige. 17 The political back- 
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ground of missions comes most strongly to the fore in the wars of 
Carl the Great acainst the Saxons. “Successes in arms were for 
him (Carl the Great) at the same time successes for Christian¬ 
ity.” 11 ' 

c. All this naturally controlled the missionary motive to a 
strong degree. It is of course true that many medieval missionaries 
were motivated by a desire to lead an ascetic life. Such mission¬ 
aries desired to leave the easy life of their own environment and 
to cast themselves into the stream of dangers and difficulties which 
necessarily accompany missionary work. “Such desired to be 
wanderers, for the sake of Christ” and wished to follow the ex¬ 
ample of Abraham who had to abandon his land and his kinfolk. 1 " 
The church as a whole, however, viewed missionary work 
especially in terms of the extension of the Corpus Christ ianum, a 
drawing of wild and uncivilized people into the light of Christian 
culture, thereby assimilating them into the Christian empire. All 
such considerations repeatedly played a role and controlled the 
missionary method of the day. 

d. Such factors could not help but influence the method of 
missions. If a person is convinced of his own cultural superiority, 
he will be less averse to adapt to the national characteristics of 
the tribes among whom he works. Many old practices can be 
tolerated, or, rather, transformed into elements of the new Chris¬ 
tian life. Use can be made of old religious ideas and customs, 
and such can be introduced into the life of the church. Much 
leeway was thus willingly given to all sorts of accommodation. 
Such an attitude was the direct result of an awareness of the 
missionary that his superior background and the political support 
of Christian rulers gave him a strong hold on the entire life of 
those with whom he worked. Thus, this missionary method is 
characterized by a peculiar combination of extreme adaptation 
and very strict self-assertion. 

This second period of the history of missions lasted for many 
centuries. It began during the Christianization of northern Europe. 
It entered a new phase in the fifteenth century when Europe came 
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into contact with new parts of the world, with America, Asia, 
and Africa, for now hitherto unexperienced problems arose. 

There was no change, however, in the general pattern accord¬ 
ing to which mission work was conducted. Missionary work was 
closely connected with political conquest and the transmission of 
Western culture. In 1493 Pope Alexander divided the new world 
into two hemispheres, one was entrusted to the king of Spain, the 
other to that of Portugal, on the condition that they would take 
care of the Christianization of the inhabitants. 

Various spiritual orders were commissioned to reach this goal: 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and later especially the Jesuits. Mis¬ 
sionary work maintained its political and cultural grasp. In a cer¬ 
tain sense and in various areas this constituted its power, and at 
other moments its weakness. And again this framework allowed 
a tremendous margin for accommodation, especially where it 
seemed desirable, e.g., in India and China. And yet, at the same 
time, a great many cultural values of the West were also brought 
to the distant corners of the earth. That such political attachments 
were beset with serious dangers is especially evident from Japan. 
Because of the work of numerous missionaries, a church had 
there grown up which began to acquire a great deal of influence 
in society. The story is told that around the end of the sixteenth 
century a Spanish ship was stranded along the coast. The captain 
tried to intimidate the Japanese by assuring them that his govern¬ 
ment was extremely powerful, and that it was first the custom to 
send missionaries to tear them loose from their own religion, and 
after that political subjection always followed. These words had 
such a disturbing influence on the Japanese authorities that a 
terrible persecution followed in which many Christians were 
killed. 21 ' In his anxiety this captain certainly made irresponsible 
statements, but there was indeed a general feeling in that day that 
missions and political penetration went hand in hand. The final 
goal of missionary work included becoming a part of the great 
Christian empire as well as a part of the church. 

Various factors caused the Roman Catholic church to become 
more and more conscious that a great danger lay in uniting mis- 
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sionary work with colonization. The decline of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal as colonial powers may also have been a contributing factor. 
Be that as it may, in 1622 a central body was established to direct 
the propagation of the faith. 

Within the churches of the Reformation, the missionary calling 
was in many respects controlled by the same point of view. Here 
also missionary work was regarded as being closely connected 
with colonization and thus as being primarily the responsibility 
of the East Indian Company. The churches at home frequently 
protested, but in practice the work was nevertheless regulated 
mainly by that company. It placed the preachers, paid them their 
salary, and kept them under its jurisdiction. Thus, at least in the 
practical aspect of the work, missions were still very strongly re¬ 
lated to political power. Missions retained this alliance through¬ 
out the first centuries. It sought to bring Western civilization 
wherever it went, at least insofar as such seemed to be possible. 

If we summarize what we have said concerning this entire 
period, extending over many centuries (from about 350 to about 
1700), what is striking is that missions is never completely de¬ 
tached from certain political cultural factors. The missionary 
enterprise is apparently inseparable from the latter factors. It 
never freely enters the new wide world independently, as an ac¬ 
tivity of the church, but instead it is connected with all sorts of 
other movements. Frequently, commercial factors have influ¬ 
enced its course, and then again, the political factor dominated, 
but in each instance the work of missions is never completely free. 
We have seen that within the cadre of the Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sions, this alliance allowed for the possibility of extensive adapta¬ 
tion to the national characteristics. Especially the Jesuits have 
proven themselves to be masters in this respect. Later on, how¬ 
ever, such far-reaching accommodations have been called to a 
halt because the danger in such action was recognized. Within 
the churches of the Reformation this adaptation was much weaker. 
In general they showed little interest in the heathen with 
which they came into contact, and felt little need of seriously 
and consistently joining with the customs and ideas of these peo- 
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pie. Both Catholic and Protestant missions were concerned, how¬ 
ever, with increasing the Corpus Christianum. People felt called 
to bring the nations who lived on such a low level of civilization 
in contact with what had grown up in Europe, under the blessing 
of the gospel. This was not always done consciously and inten¬ 
tionally. It usually happened quite naturally; it was just the obvi¬ 
ous thing to do. Such were the main characteristics of mission¬ 
ary work during this long period in the history of the church. 

C. A third period in the history' of missions begins when piet¬ 
ism and related streams began to gain control in Germany, Eng¬ 
land, the Netherlands, and other lands of Northern Europe. It is 
not possible to give a detailed picture of this movement. Our con¬ 
cern is exclusively with that which is of significance for missions. 

The most striking feature of pietism is that it wrested missions 
free from the political and cultural alliance in which it had be¬ 
come enmeshed. The Pietists and related movements did not 
wish to be dependent upon the East Indian companies, those 
powerful bodies which had been given sovereign authority by the 
colonial powers. The Pietists were condemned as dissenters, and 
accused of being overly pious. And yet, they are responsible for 
having unleashed a new missionary elan that has been of tremen¬ 
dous significance during the last two centuries. They developed 
missionary activity along entirely new paths, not in connection 
with official governmental agencies, but much more emphasis was 
placed upon the direct sending forth of men and women who felt 
called to the great task of proclaiming the gospel. Wameck has 
stated that in two decades Herrnhuttisme established more mis¬ 
sionary posts than did all of Protestantism in two centuries. 21 
Methodism also sent out a stream of missionary activity which is 
still clearly in evidence. It is not unusual to find among these 
people a noticeable spirit of self-sacrifice and a great deal of trust. 
In 1813 when Thomas Coke was 66 years old he felt called to 
begin a missionary work on the island Ceylon. He then wrote 
without any hesitation, “God, himself, has said to me: go to 
Ceylon. I am as convinced of the will of God in this respect as 
that I breathe.” 22 
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If wc examine the main ideas of these various missionary move¬ 
ments we are struck by the following characteristics: 

a. We have already mentioned that they do not operate in close 
connection with the official governmental agencies of the colonial 
powers. They are in this respect much freer and more open. They 
also have a much stronger urge to go where God sends them, no 
matter how unattractive it may be. 

b. A second characteristic worthy of mention is that missions 
is conceived of here much more as evangelistic preaching. To a 
large extent, the missionary enterprises were divorced from all 
cultural accretions, and from any effort to extend Western culture. 
Pietism is characterized by a certain ascetic tendency, a certain 
hostility to culture and its problems. The century of the Enlighten¬ 
ment had changed in many ways the entire picture of the Western 
world, and to an appreciable extent it contributed to the secu¬ 
larization of life. To oppose this secularization in art, science, and 
on every other terrain, pietism posited the necessity of deep per¬ 
sonal piety and an inner, quiet communion with God. This quite 
naturally had its effect on missions. The bringing of the gospel 
was separated from cultural questions and viewed as something 
entirely unique. This meant that all efforts were concentrated on 
a very small front, on the childlike call to repentance and faith 
in Jesus Christ. And this appeal was especially directed to the 
individual, to those individuals who because of the wonder of 
God's grace demonstrated that they were open to the gospel; to 
those who stood like Cornelius in the midst of a pagan world. 

This idea was strongly emphasized because it was closely con¬ 
nected with the anticipation of Christ’s immediate return. Many 
were deeply concerned with eschatology. Time is running out. It 
is too late to plant deep roots; the question is how to win as many 
souls for the Lamb as possible, throughout the entire world. 23 All 
questions of national culture, of adaptation, and the like were, 
therefore, pushed aside, and the entire work was dominated by 
the powerful and gripping idea of saving individual souls. 

c. In the third place, these movements drew attention to the 
fact that in general the churches were unable to exert real effort 
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for the missionary task. The official ecclesiastical leadership of 
the day stood under the influence of rationalism and was little 
inclined to risk such an uncertain adventure as missionary ac¬ 
tivity. And in addition the established churches had become iden¬ 
tified to such a strong degree with a national culture, even in a 
political sense, that their every missionary activity necessarily 
bore the character of political propaganda. Even Schlciermacher 
was, as we have seen, of the opinion that . . mission work can¬ 
not be conducted by any evangelical ecclesiastical body unless it 
is so carried on that it also is at the same time carried on for the 
state in which the particular church resides.” 24 

The expression “is at the same time carried on for the state" is 
indeed very characteristic! It is precisely this political atmosphere 
that Pietism would avoid, and it could do so only if it separated 
itself from the official leadership. It thus became a movement of 
Gemeinden, of small groups, of ecclesiolae in ecclesia, of groups 
of people who expected the kingdom. 

d. The motive for the conduct of missionary' work in these 
movements arose mainly out of the need to bear witness to the 
love of Christ, as experienced in one's own spiritual life. Pietism, 
especially, makes an effort to convict a person of sin, and then to 
point to the Saviour, who through his completed work enables us 
to share in salvation. Frequently, pietistic missionary gatherings 
were organized in which emotional tensions were aroused in order 
to make those present open to the message of redemption. 

e. Serious criticism was later made of numerous elements in 
this entire conception of missions. In 1864 Ernst Friedrich Langus 
sharply criticized the missionary work conducted in the spirit of 
pietism. The preaching of these missionaries, so he states, de¬ 
pends too much upon a favorite theme: the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. 2 . Too much emphasis is placed upon the emotions 
and in such a way that it is exceedingly dangerous for the heath¬ 
en. 28 The flight from the world which is characteristic of these 
missionaries has the result that the young converts are plucked 
out of their own environment. 27 They thus become de-national- 
ized, torn loose from the stream of their own national life, and 
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thereby made impotent. In fact, they arc unable to exercise any 
influence upon the world in which they live. Moreover, this at¬ 
titude gives rise to an extremely dangerous spiritual pride, a pride 
which becomes all the more dangerous, because it hides behind 
an apparent humility. 

This criticism was very sharp indeed and also merciless. Others, 
e.g., Johannes Warneck. also seriously criticized the pietistic mis¬ 
sionary method.-' Missionary work appeared in practice to be 
much more complicated than was originally thought. In any case 
it became clear that missions cannot simply push aside such ques¬ 
tions as that of a national community and the culture of a peo¬ 
ple. It makes no difference how people would prefer to have the 
situation, one must face it as it is. The missionary enterprise goes 
so deep into the life of a nation that it is impossible to avoid the 
problems which naturally arise. 

D. The nineteenth century, the so-called “century of mis¬ 
sions,” departed in many respects from pietism, although the 
effects of the latter continued to be clearly visible for a long time. 
Many new trends developed which, however, are not so easily 
brought under a single common denominator. Hoekendijk has 
made a critical study of the German science of Missions and has 
carefully classified its different trends. For a more extensive treat¬ 
ment, wc would refer the reader to his study. 

a. The first characteristic of this period is that mission work 
was almost entirely separated from the government and from 
the various East Indian companies. It was conducted by associa¬ 
tions or societies. Within the missionary enterprise itself, the cul¬ 
tural problem again came to the fore. Some maintained the idea 
that cultural transmission constitutes an essential part of the mis¬ 
sionary task and that it must be conducted with great vigor. The 
scientific and technical development of the West during the 
nineteenth century bordered on the unbelievable. It is no wonder 
that many considered that the very heart of the missionary voca¬ 
tion was calling the primitive peoples out of the darkness of 
their superstitions into the light of science that we had ourselves 
so recently experienced. Since many in Africa and the Far East 
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showed signs of being deeply impressed by the tremendous re¬ 
sults of Western culture, this inevitably led to the placing of a 
stronger emphasis upon that clement in missionary work. 

This did not always occur on the basis of specific theoretical 
considerations. In Germany such ideas were usually based upon 
a theory , but elsew here people acted much more on the basis of 
a spontaneous intuitive vision of the work and its demands. 
Schools were built, hospitals founded, and the results of Western 
scientific thought were introduced without taking into account 
whether or not they would under all circumstances have a favor¬ 
able effect. Many lacked the ability to criticize their own culture 
and they quite naturally transferred their own deficiencies to those 
with whom they worked. 

b. In the second place one must notice that in this period in 
l urope and in America a moie or less liberal theology began to 
make itself felt. The study of other religions led some theologians 
to a sort of relativism and to a serious doubt concerning the ap¬ 
parent unique character of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
In such an atmosphere the work of missions naturally acquired 
an entirely different emphasis. The missionary enterprise was re¬ 
garded as an exchange of spiritual treasures and experiences, as 
an excellent means to come into contact with other peoples on a 
deeper level, in preparation for the uniting of all spiritual and 
moral forces in the world. 

Among others the emphasis was placed on the fact that mis¬ 
sions signified a social renewal, a new development, on the basis 
of different principles. The effectiveness of missionary W'ork was 
then measured in terms of social assistance, raising of economic 
standards, the working toward a better society. Frequently, the 
concept of the kingdom of God was introduced, a concept that 
was entirely related to this world, understood as a world in which 
greater social justice ruled. Through these and similar movements 
the concept of missions was deprived of its essential kernel and 
secularized to a strong degree. 

c. Others emphatically protested against this obscuring of the 
concept of missions. In this connection we would especially men- 
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tion Marlin Kahlcr who, in various studies. again pointed mis 
sions to its responsibility of being in the service of the word of 
God. Kahlcr’s distinction between missions and propaganda re¬ 
ceived a wide recognition. By "propaganda"’ he understood the 
attempt to transmit one’s own culture, thereby reproducing one's 
self. By “missions” he understood, in contrast, the consciousness 
of a divine commission to spread the gospel that is not of “us,” 
but of which we are only servants in Christ’s name.- - ’ 

And at the beginning of the twentieth century Gustav Warneck 
forcefully opposed lirnst Troeltsch, who was inclined to conceive 
of missions as a sort of “I'erstiindigunx," a discussion with other 
religions. ;o Thus, from more than one voice of protest was heard 
against the corruption of missionary work and an attempt W'as 
again made to view it in the light of Scripture. 

d. During this period the eschatological clement in the mis¬ 
sionary motive was generally pushed into the background. People 
regarded the missionary enterprise as a work of long duration, as 
an attempt to become established in a foreign world. On many 
missionary fields there arose the problem of missions and tfie na¬ 
tion, of missions and the tribe. People became conscious that inis 
sion work cannot be conducted in a reckless rush, but it requires 
calm preparation and serious study. And here and there some 
realized that the primary aim is not to extend Western culture, 
but to preach the gospel, and thereby stimulate a new growth 
within the native culture. 

With respect to the motive of missions many emphasized the 
missionary command of Christ, as that is given in the gospel. 
This occurred as early as William Carey and it was repeated fre¬ 
quently in the nineteenth century. Missions is nothing else than 
the simple obedience to the command of Jesus Christ. When in 
1886, at a large student conference directed by Dwight L. Moody, 
a mighty missionary movement was unleashed of which John R. 
Mott became the inspired and inspiring leader, the decisive slogan 
that was adopted was: “Show if ye can, why ye should not obey 
the last command of Jesus Christ.” The sole motive for the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise is “loyalty to Jesus Christ by obedience to His 
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last command.” This missionary command of Christ was regarded 
in this movement in connection with the word of Jesus that we 
find in Matthew 24:14 “and this gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then 
shall the end come.” “The evangelization of the world in this 
generation,” that is the goal that was set with solemn conviction. 111 

It is thus not easy to bring the missionary events of the nine¬ 
teenth century under a single heading. There was a tremendous 
unleashing of power, but further there was also a probing and 
seeking. There was a wrestling against all sorts of forces which 
degenerate missions into a means of cultural propaganda, but 
there was also in many respects a great uncertainty and confu¬ 
sion. In many mission fields tremendous sacrifices were made, 
sacrifices not only of money, but also of human life. A hundred 
and nine missionaries died in the first 25 years of the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in West Africa. During the fifty year 
period of work in Togoland (from 1847-1897), sixty-four mis¬ 
sionaries of the North German Mission Society died, and fifty-six 
more returned as invalids.' 1 - These few figures give a small picture 
of the tremendous faith which, in spite of everything, still con¬ 
tinued with the work. 

Such are only the main lines of this fourth period in the history 
of missions. 

E. We now reach recent times; we come to our own century. 
We can think of this period as beginning approximately with the 
outbreak of the first World War. The latter not only exercised 
a deep and profound influence upon thought in Europe, but it 
also brought about grave changes in the mission fields. We can 
describe this fifth period by noting the following characteristics: 

a. In general it became increasingly realized that not only 
societies, but the churches themselves were called to do mis¬ 
sionary work; yes. even that this calling, this apostolatc, as peo¬ 
ple willingly called it, is an essential element of the church. The 
significance of the church again pressed more strongly to the fore. 
And in various lands missionary work was brought organiza¬ 
tionally in closer contact w ith the church. 
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b. A strong ecumenical interest'now grew up within the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise. In 1910 the first great International Mission¬ 
ary Conference was held in Edinburgh. At this conference a con¬ 
tinuation committee was appointed which in 1921 inaugurated 
the International Missionary Council. And the latter called a sec¬ 
ond International Missionary Council in Jerusalem in 1928, 
which was also in turn followed by the Tambaram Conference in 
1938. The missionary enterprise thus became involved in inter¬ 
national and ecumenical movements. People began to realize 
more strongly that a greater unity and co-ordination was neces¬ 
sary to continue to make progress in the work. On various mis¬ 
sion fields previously separate churches united. 

Within this great ecumenical missionary movement, the young 
churches also assumed an increasingly greater role. They became 
conscious that the actual missionary task rested on them, and that 
they were, therefore, primarily responsible to determine actions. 
At the Jerusalem Conference voices were already heard which 
affirmed that missions and the young churches ought not to be 
related to each other as an employer to an employee, but instead 
there must come about “a great Christian fellowship, sharing each 
others experiences, problems, sufferings, hopes.” 3 * This idea came 
very strongly to the fore especially after the second World War. 
It was voiced in the gathering of the International Council at 
Whitby in 1947: “Partnership in obedience.’’ , ‘' 

There thus arose a shift in the concept of missions. Missions is 
no longer regarded as a special privilege of the “older” churches 
in the West, that gives them the right to exercise a certain super¬ 
vision over the younger churches, while continuing to spread the 
gospel in a broader circle. The missionary enterprise now became 
a common undertaking of “old” and “young” churches, a com¬ 
mon task, performed in an ecumenical bond, a task in which both 
fulfill their responsibility to the command of Christ. 

c. People became more strongly aware of the dangers which 
everywhere accompany any forced extension of Western culture. 
Many during this period became more critical of their own cul¬ 
ture, and were more aware of its demonic tendencies, and its de- 
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moralizing effect upon others. There thus arose an earnest desire 
to consider the problem of culture with more seriousness, and to 
brim.' about the unavoidable cultural change more gradually, and 
with more caution. It was also fell that a more essential use must 
be made of national characteristics, of the special gifts and powers 
of a people. On different mission fields, such as Africa. India, 
China and Indonesia, serious efforts were made to erect a new 
culture based upon the gospel.'" 

It is also to be noted, however, that it is during this same period 
that there is an increase in cultural phenomenon which we can 
describe as “the (Jrcat Society.” By this we understand the num- 
eious peoples who in the maelstrom (if modern history have come 
into contact with the West and display an ineradicable inclination 
to acquire the benefits of Western civilization at a breathtaking 
tempo. Such people are at the same time over-willing to abandon 
their own cultural possessions. Such cities as Calcutta. Tokyo, 
Nairobi and Shanghai now scarcely differ from New York and 
Condon. What has formed here is a general, neutral, level, cul¬ 
tural picture, in which all distinctions cease, and in which the na¬ 
tional characteristics of a people have silently been buried. When 
we speak here of “Western civilization.” we mean the external, 
technical, and economic side, for in most cases it is this aspect 
alone which makes the impression. 

This phenomenon is extremely difficult and disappointing to 
missions. In many respects the latter has struggled with great care 
to save the national characteristics of people and to possess them 
for Jesus Christ, and instead, the fruit of years of long struggle is 
all at once destroyed. And yet, in most instances, it is impossible 
to turn the stream. Any missionary who would make the attempt 
would be accused of wanting to block a people in their efforts to 
attain power and independence. 

d-. A fourth characteristic is rising nationalism. The latter is in 
part a strong reaction to Western political and cultural supremacy. 
Both world wars have extremely strengthened the force and power 
of nationalism. Areas formally controlled by colonial powers have 
become completely or partially independent in the last decades. 
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and are now trying to find their place in the world community aj 
independent states. These national movements were so burdened 
with resentment and emotion that as a rule they made it extremely 
difficult to carry' on a calm discussion, and they threatened to dis 
rupt completely the relationship of Western nations to other races. 
The missionary enterprise naturally became involved, and on 
many points it had to specify its attitude. In some areas the calm 
continuation of mission work became impossible, and in others 
the former trust was gradually rewon. Mission work has, however, 
entered into a new phase everywhere. It is no longer a part of the 
penetration of the Western world into that of other races and peo¬ 
ples, but it has now become something new, something that can 
be exclusively justified on the basis of the gospel. 

e. In this whirl of great events the church is more and more 
conscious of the eschatological character of missionary work. It 
again views missions as the activity of the church im Blick auf 
Ende. w Because of this purpose, in the midst of the unrest and 
confusion of the world, the church can continue to fulfill its 
missionary task with sobriety and determination. 

f. The idea has been expressed in more than one quarter that 
the missionary enterprise is a form of penance. We have missed 
the mark in our own world. We have failed to build a civilization 
corresponding in any degree to what Christ has shown us. Our 
world is becoming a Godless, secularized world. We have ap¬ 
proached other peoples in their primitive tribal relationships and 
mercilessly involved them in our world’s economic and political 
game, without taking into account the immeasurable damage we 
were doing to their hearts. For this reason the missionary enter¬ 
prise is actually doing penance when it enters this deeply wound¬ 
ed world in humility and love. 87 Missions is thus the penance of 
the church, which is ashamed before God and man. 

Thus, in recent missionary activity and thinking many motives 
are active. There is less calm, less self-assurance, and a deeper 
feeling of impotence, of never-ending failures, and mistakes. 
There is a clearer awareness that the missionary enterprise is 
possible only as an activity of God, as a deed of Christ who, 
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through his church, which in many respects is crippled, would 
nevertheless reveal his power and love in the modern world. There 
is nothing left of the childish optimism of days gone by, and there 
is more of the knowledge that in spite of everything we must pro¬ 
ceed im Blick aujs Ende. 

In summary, we conclude that the history of missions can be 
divided into five periods: 

a. The oldest period is the post-apostolic. Missions here was 
based upon the spontaneous witness of every church member. 
There was little consciousness of motives and little interest in the 
problems of culture. An effort was made, however, to come to a 
clear vision of the character of heathendom, especially the char¬ 
acter of pagan philosophy. 

b. The second period began as soon as Christianity became a 
state religion. The missionary enterprise now became more in¬ 
volved in the process of political and cultural expansion. The cul¬ 
tural problem pressed more strongly to the fore. The attempt was 
made to incorporate foreign peoples into the Corpus Christianum 
on the supposition that the existing Christian culture was actually 
the only justifiable one. During this period the missionary motive 
is not clearly seen. At one time the ascetic motive dominated, and 
at another, political, cultural, and church imperialism also played 
an appreciable role. This period lasted many centuries until ap¬ 
proximately the middle of the seventeenth century. 

c. In the third period pietism and related movements caused the 
abandonment of the alliance with political and cultural factors, in 
which the missionary enterprise had become involved. The period 
is marked by a retreat to a limited front, i.e., the simple procla¬ 
mation of the gospel. A rather sceptical and negative attitude was 
adopted with respect to the cultural problem, and very little help 
was expected from the church. Eschatology also played a greater 
role than it had previously. 

d. During the fourth period the deficiencies of the pietlstic 
missionary methods were felt. It was generally recognized that 
the question of culture and the significance and value of non- 
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Christian religions could not be avoided, but there was no uni¬ 
versally accepted solution to the problem. 

e. The fifth period, the period in which we now live, is char¬ 
acterized by a much more ecumenical view of the work. Younger 
churches are included to a greater extent and they are them¬ 
selves aware of their own responsibility. The presumption now is 
that, if our work is to continue, we must return to the method of 
the first centuries, to the spontaneous expansion of the gospel by 
ordinary lay-preachers. 

These periods can be described briefly as follows: The first is 
that of spontaneous extension; the second, that of the Christian 
empire and its expansion; the third, is that of a withdrawal to a 
shorter front; the fourth period is a probing for a new and totali¬ 
tarian vision; the fifth period is that of the partnership of old and 
young churches in a feeling of mutual responsibility. 

It is obvious, of course, that each of these five periods can be 
divided into distinct subdivisions. This is especially true of the 
second period which, as we have said, extends over many cen¬ 
turies. For us to introduce these subdivisions would take us too 
far afield, since we must here be satisfied with a general descrip¬ 
tion. 



Chapter 2 


The Missionary Enterprise and the Future 


4. The Picture of the Present 

The picture that we receive of the missions field today is in 
general not particularly encouraging. In many young churches a 
stable level has been reached, and the result is little external mis¬ 
sionary effort. People are much too busy with themselves, with 
questions of their own, with their owm confession. Consequently, 
there is hardly sufficient energy left to permit them to extend their 
present boundaries. This is not surprising if we remember that 
these churches exist in a world which in all respects is still prob¬ 
ing and seeking, and where in general there is so little rest and 
safety to be found. There are so many questions demanding an 
answer that for the moment little thought can be given to the 
actual missionary task. Moreover, many young churches are 
hindered to a degree by the fear that Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
or Communism will today or tomorrow become very hostile 
to the Christian faith, and that serious persecutions are not in the 
realm of impossibility. In China this hostility has already come to 
light, and in other lands we encounter here and there an increase 
in tension. Now that many of the peoples of Asia and Africa have 
become entirely independent, or independent to a great degree, 
these dangers are certainly not imaginary. As a result people have 
become extremely cautious in conducting work outside the church. 
At the Conference of Churches of East Asia held in Bangkok in 
1949 this tone of anxiety was clearly in evidence. These young 
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churches know they have entered a new period, a period full of 
great difficulties, and great threats. 1 

A difficult phenomenon that becomes more and more in evi¬ 
dence is that many of these young churches have not grown up 
enough to accept this new responsibility. For the most part they 
are extremely weak financially, and they have very few able lead¬ 
ers who have a clear insight into the questions with which they 
must wrestle. There is a serious shortage of good Christian liter¬ 
ature, literature which is clearly orientated to the problems of 
Communism and agnosticism which began to bewitch the entire 
world. There is still little vision as to what the message of the 
church must be with respect to the social forms of the new society. 
In short, on every side a deficiency is felt and this disturbing feel¬ 
ing cripples the missionary elan. That in many areas Western mis¬ 
sionaries have to struggle with a great distrust on the part of the 
population results in the fact they frequently cannnot do what they 
would like to do. 

The heart of all such problems is indeed the fact that the peo¬ 
ples of Asia, as well as Africa and other parts of the world, are 
busy detaching themselves in an over hasty tempo from their old 
cultural and social ties, and are busy appropriating the Western 
style of life. In this all-inclusive' revolution religious questions in¬ 
advertently are pushed to the background. People are infinitely 
more interested in economic and technical problems than in the 
problems of a life and world view. Agnosticism and atheism every¬ 
where increase in frightening proportions. A few years ago Emil 
Brunner took a trip through East Asia, during which he gave a 
lecture at a great Moslem university in Pakistan. Brunner was 
greatly surprised that in the discussion which followed, he was 
challenged nearly exclusively by agnostics and atheists. 2 It is quite 
obvious that the extension of the gospel in many parts of the world 
is seriously hindered by such factors. 

It is quite striking, moreover, that many movements which we 
are inclined to refer to as sects, such as the Seventh Day Adven¬ 
tists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and others, are indeed engaged in a 
staggering amount of missionary activity. Even in the most dan- 
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gerous areas, such as China, they are continuing to expand. It 
seems as if their witness, with its strong emotionalism, with its 
ecstatic meetings, and its lack of emphasis on rational argument 
is, nevertheless, more inspiring and fascinating than the witness 
of the churches. 3 It is naturally the question as to how long such 
groups will continue to have an effect, but this success ought to 
make us think. 

And yet, in spite of all adversity there is no reason to adopt a 
defeatist attitude. The church on all mission fields still discloses 
recruiting power, and such is all the more in evidence where it is 
motivated in its affairs by the childlike joy of faith and a passion¬ 
ate sacrifice to Jesus Christ. In spite of all the tremendous oppos¬ 
ing forces there is from year to year a very appreciable increase 
in its membership, and it can be said that many young churches 
are firmly established. When we look at the world today we must 
clearly and consciously notice innumerable obstacles which are 
everywhere in evidence. And yet we may also rejoice in noting that 
at times, in completely unexpected moments, doors are still opened 
by God’s grace, and offer an entrance to a new and hopeful future. 

5. Future Prospects 

Thus, we stand in the world of today. The total picture is rather 
misty and dark. Nevertheless, there are no reasons to despair. 
There are several factors which ought to fill us with courage and 
trust. 

The first is that we know that the missionary enterprise is not 
a human undertaking, in which we must take into account our 
forces and counter-forces, but it is the work of Jesus Christ who 
will gather to himself, through our instrumentality, a congregation 
out of every nation. It is upon this that we base all our expecta¬ 
tions. Here we feel that we are on the border of a miracle, and 
it is for this reason that at each moment great surprises can over¬ 
take us. We are engaged in the work that has received great prom¬ 
ises from God. In all humility this knowledge is a constant comfort 
to us. As soon as we reflect upon the present situation in the world 
there is indeed much that can be depressing to us. However, there 
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are other factors to be taken into consideration. It is to be ex¬ 
pected, and here and there we see symptoms, that the present day 
flush of victory, in which the peoples of Asia and Africa are in¬ 
volved as a result of the tremendous events of the last decades, 
sooner or later will cease, and then the question of inner certainty 
will again surge to the fore. There will be a renewed interest in 
the questions of the basic problems of life. But, at the moment, 
we cannot predict the course that will be taken. The question re¬ 
mains as to whether or not the witness of the young churches will 
again meet a greater response in their own world. Will that be the 
great hour in which God will display his marvelous works? All 
these things are still hidden from us, and it is useless to speculate. 
The only thing that is fit for us to do is to go calmly forward now, 
and in the future, in the power of the Lord. For in ourselves we 
are more powerless than ever before. We arc also ashamed, and 
we feel guilty. We arc indeed doing a sort of penance in our mis¬ 
sion work. We learn more and more to understand that God alone 
can accomplish what needs to be done. Everything depends upon 
him, we are only unworthy instruments in his hands. We arc 
thrown back more strongly on the final source of power, the firm 
trust that God is the king and that much can be accomplished by 
prayer. 
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the “necessity" of which Paul speaks has had a decisive significance in the 
subsequent history of missions. 

3. That this eschatological movement has recently acquired a prominent 
significance has been extensively demonstrated by Johannes Reinhard, in an 
article, “Wandlungcn im Missionsdcnken der letzlen 50 Jahre” in Evangelisvhe 
Missionszeitchrift, 4th year. 

4. Cf. J. Calvin, Commentary on Romans 11:26: “Sed ego Israelis nomen ad 
totum Dei populum extendo." 

5. On the significance of the State of Israel in the light of prophecy, see 
G. ch. Aalders, De Oud-Testamentische Profetie en de staat Israel (Kampen, 
1949), Th. C. Vriezcn, Palestina en Israel, pp. 244 ff. (Wageningen). Karl 
Barth, Dogmatik 111/3 , pp. 238 ff., "Die Geschichte der Juden " H. M. Matter, 
De toekomst van Israel (Baarn, 1953), pp. 44 ff. 

6. On the comprehensive character of mission work, see the Rapport van de 
Studiecommissie inzake de Bijbelse Grondslag van Zending, in De Heerhaan 
August, 1951, especially pp. 210 ff. See also A. G. Honig, Hijdrage tot het 
onderzoek naar de fundering van de Zendingsmethode der comprehensive ap¬ 
proach in het Neuwe Testament (Kampen, 1951). 

CHAPTER 5 

1. Hoekendijk defines missions as the “eschatological activity of God in 
which he accomplishes his plan of salvation and by his Spirit conquers all 
resistance and spreads the gospel throughout the entire world," op. cit., p. 227. 
W. Holsten, in Das Kerygma und der Mensch, says, “ Suhjekt der Mission ist 
das Kerygma,” p. 70. 

2. G. Warneck, Evangelische Missionslehre, II, p. 31. 

3. F. Schleicrmacher, Christliche Sitte, p. 64. 

4. Acta der General Synode van de Gereformeerde Kerken in Seder land 
te Middlehurg (1896), p. 67. 

5. Cf. H. Kraemcr, Rhjvende Opdracht (The Hague, 1941), p, 8. Kraemcr 
reaches the same conclusion on this point. 

6. Acta van Middlehurg, p. 67. 

7. Cf. on this controversy: D. Pol, Midden-Java ten Zuiden (1939), pp. 
177-205. 

8. Cf. the statement of the Bishop of Dornakal (South India) in an article 
“The place of the church in Evangelism." “In the great movement that is 
takine place in the Telugu country, it is universally admitted bv all missions 
and churches that the reason most often given by the converts for accepting 
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the Christian way of life is the impression produced upon them by the 
changed lives of the Christian community. M Published in the Tambaram 
Series, Part 111. pp. 32-47. 

9. ). Schmidhn, Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss (Munster, 1923), 
p. 96. 

10. G. Warneck, Evung. Missionslehre, I, p. 301. 

11. H. Schiirer, Die Begrundung der Mission in der katholischcn und evan- 
gelischen Missions* issenschaft (Zurich, 1944), p. 37. 

12. H. Bavinck, Gereformeerde Dogmatiek (Kampen, 1910), 111, p. 248. 

13. Especially in Roman Catholic literature reference is readily made to 
the longing of nations for C hrist. Thus O. Karrer states: “Christianity is the 
certain gospel of salvation, God’s answer to the misery of the world,” in 
itet Religieuse in de Mensheid en het Christendom (Bilthoven, 1939), p. 125. 

14. Nicol Macniyol, Christianity and Hinduism, in the Jerusalem Series 
(1928), 1, p. 51. 

15. See J. H. Bavinck, Rebgieus besef en Christelijk Geloof (Kampen, 
1949), pp. 122 ff. 

16. On the concept "witness,” see R. Schippcrs, Getuigen van Jezus Christ us 
(Francker, 1938). 

17. If. Kraemer, Kerk en 'lending (The Hague, 1936), p. 15. 

18. V'oetius therefore calls the gloria et manifestatio gratiae divinae the 
ultima et suprema causa finalis of missions. Cf. H. A. van Andel, op. cit., p. 143. 

19. Sec Paul’s extensive argument in Romans 1-3. 

20. Cf. J. H. Grolle, Gesprek met Israel. Sec also H. M. Matter, De toekomst 
van Israel in het licht van het Nieuwe Testament (Baarn, 1953). 

21. On the relation between missions and evangelization see F. W. Grosheide, 
“Berginselcn der Gereformeerde Evangclisatie,” in Handbook v. Gereformeerde 
Fvangelisatie, Chapter 1. Also see G. Brillenburg Wurth and W. A. Wiersinga, 
Het Evangelie in een ontkerstende Wereld (Kampen, 1953), pp. 7-15. Cf. 
further, Evangelische Benadering van de Mens (Delft, 1951). 

22. Sec Grosheide, op. cit., p. 7. 


CHAPTER 6 

1. Cf. Karl Barth, “Die Theologie und die Mission in der Gegenwart,” in 
Zwischen den Zeiten ( 1932), pp. 189-215. 

2. Cf. N. Adriani, “PraktisChe opleiding tot /.ending,” Verzamelde Ges - 
chriften, 1, pp. 134-145. See also “De Zending in Midden-Celebcs,” in Ver¬ 
zamelde Geschriften, I, especially pp. 212 ff. 


CHAPTER 7 

1. Cf. Brillenburg Wurth-Wicrsinga, op. cit., Chapter XIII. See also G. C. 
van Niftrik: “De theologie van dc inwendige zending,” in Evangelische Ben¬ 
adering van de Mens, pp. 92-121. 

2. Acts II. 

3. Tambaram Series V , The Economic Basis of the Church, p. 150. 

4. This danger has been pointed out especially by J. Merle Davis both in 
his study of the economic basis of the church ( Tambaram Series V) as well 
as in his subsequent work: New Building on Old Foundations (New York 
and London, 1945). 
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5. Quoted by Ernst zur Nieden, Der Missionsgcdanke in der systematise hen 
Theologie seit Schleiermacher (Giitersloh. 1928), p. 65. 

6. G. Warneck, I)ic gegenseitigen Berziehungen Zwisehen der modernen 
Mission and Kultur (Giitersloh, 1879), pp. II ff., 15 ff. Sec also Kraemer's 
statement: “Dr. Bosch requires that missions must save the existing culture 
of a people, in casu the Balinese culture must be retained. But missions 
cannot meet this rcquiicincnf. because its highest good is not a culture, but 
the new life which is born out of fellowship in Christ.” in “Bali en de /end¬ 
ing,” in Djawa, 13th year, #1, p. 73. 

7. Published in the journal Indoncue, 2nd year, #2. 

8. Jerusalem Series VI, The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural Prob¬ 
lems , p. 287. 

9. Quoted in an article of C Murray Rogers, “One World,” in International 
Review of Missions ( 1945), p. 307. 

10. See the following, J. C. Hoekendijk, Comprehensive Approach, an 
address given at the Conference of Missionary Workers at Batavia, August, 
1950. A. G. Honig, Bijdrage tot het Onderzoek naar de fundering van de 
Zendingsmethode der Comprehensive Approach in het Nieuwe Testament 
(Kampcn, 1951). See also the “Rapport van de Studiecommissie inzake de 
Rijbelse Grondslag van /.ending,” in lleerhaarn , August, 1951. Wurth-Wier- 
singa, op. cit ., Chapter XIII. 

11. A eta van de General Sy tunic van Middelburg, p. 72. 

12. See: A. Hauck, “Altkirchliche und mittelalterliche Missionsmethodc,” 
in Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift (1901), pp. 377, 381. Johannes Witte, 
“Wie kain die Mission zu den Germanen?” in Die Deutsche evangelische 
Weltmission in Wort und Bild (Niirnhcrg, 1939), pp. 28-36. J. Thayer Addison, 
The Medieval Missionary (New York, London, 1936), p. 71. 

13. See N. Adriani, “Posso,” in the scries Onze Zendingsvelden. 

14. See Karl Ludwig Schmidt: “E'thonos,” in Kittel’s ThWNT , II, pp. 366 ff. 

15. Bruno Gutmann, especially in his Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evangelium 
(Leipzig, 1925). 

16. On Gutmann see especially J. C. Hoekendijk, Kerk en Volk in de 
Duitse Zendingswe tense hap, pp. 135 ff. 

CHAPTER 8 

L Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven. 
1945), p. 48. 

2. See C. Aalders, “De Crisis der Vormen,” in Evangelische Benadering 
van de Mens (Delft, 1951), pp. 44 ff. 

3. G. Brillenburg Wurth, Gestalten der Liefde (Kampen, 1953), especially 
the chapters entitled “Een licfdeloze Wcreld” and “Liefde als Gemeenschap.” 

4. Thus, for example, V. Chakkarai, Jesus the Avatar (Madras, 1926). Cf. 
K. Hartenstcin, Die Mission als Theologisches Problem (Berlin, 1933), pp. 
74 ff. 

5. Thus Bruno Gutmann in his Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evangelium . 

6. See the Statement of the World Missionary Conference of Jerusalem 
(1928), where we read: “We recognize as part of the one Truth that sense 
of the majesty of God and the consequent reverence in worship, which are 
conspicuous in Islam” (Jerusalem Report 1, p. 491). 

7. Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis, I, V., 28. 

8. In his interesting book, The Old Testament in the World-Church (Lon- 
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don. 1942J, G. E. Phillips gives an illustration of an Indian who took over 

the course in Christian doctrine at a college, and said: “Of course I shall 
drop the Old Testament pari of the present syllabus. This college is Indian, 

and its right introduction to the sublime truth which only Christ reveals is 

through the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita” (p. 3). 

9. Thus C. S. Paul, The Sutjenny ■ God (Madras, 1932). Sec also V. Chak- 
karai. The Cross and Indian 'Ibought (Madras, 1932). 

10. See R. Otto, hidivns Gnadenreligum und das ( hrislentum (Gotha, 1930). 
Also sec H. Kraemer, 7 he Christian Message in a Son-Christian World 
(London, 1938), pp. 168 ff. 

11. E. Troeltsch in an article “Missionsmotiv, Missionsaufgabe und neuzeit- 
lichcs Humanitalschristentum,” in / eitschrift fur Missionskunde und Religion - 
wisscnsvhaft (1907), XXI1. 

12. Rethinking Missions: A laymens Inquiry after One Hundred Years 
(New York and London. 1932). defines the goal of missions: “to seek with 
people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, expressing in life 
and word what we have learned through lesus Christ, and endeavoring to 
give effect to his spirit in the life of the world.” 

13. Karl Barth, Die Theologie und die Mission in der Gegenwart (Zw. 
den Zeiten, 1932), p. 197. 

14. J. H. Ravinck, Religieus Resef en Christelijk Gcloof, p. 191. 

15. i. Calvin, Institutio, I, 5. 

16. H. Kraemer, up. cit., p. 139. 

17. K. Barth, op. cit., I. 214. 

18. A. C. Kruyt gives a good example of this from his early experience 
in Posso. An old pagan said to him, “Now listen. White man. you are still 
very young, but if you slay somewhat longer with us, you will gradually 
learn who and how Lord Creator is. For he is different than you tell us." 
Others said: “The White man has a lot to say about Lord Creator; it is as 
if he had been with him in the heavens, when he can't even climb a coconut 
tree.” A. C. Kruyt in an article, “Wat de Possoers van Gods Woord dachten,” 
in Wolanda Hindia, February, 1940. See further on this difficulty N. Adriani, 
“Het Christianiscren ener taal “ in Versameide Gesrhriften, II, pp. 120 ff. 

19. Cf. W. Freytag, Die junge Christenheit im Umbruch des Ostens (Ber¬ 
lin, 1938), pp. 229-236. 

20. Thus, after a number of years, a revision of the translation of the 
Bible was undertaken in Java an.d elsewhere. 

21. Cf. G. E. Phillips, op. cit. J. Warneck, Die Lebenskrafte des Evangeliums 
(Berlin, 1922): “die Missionare in Sumatra, Nias, Borneo, New Guinea, Ost 
Afrika, haben es erlebt und erleben es bis heute, dass den aittestamentlichen 
Geschichten eine bedeutende Macht auf heidnische Gcmuter innewohnt” (p. 
250). 

22. G. E. Phillips, op. cit., pp. 8 ff. 

23. In connection with this question see: J. M. van Minnen, Accommodate 
in de Chinese Zendingsgeschiedenis (Kampcn, 1951). 

24. Fritz Wieter, Das Ringen des Evangeliums um die Seele Chinas (Giiter- 
sloh, 1933), describes the noble as someone “der in allem sich vollig in 
Harmonie mit der Allnatur befindet" (p. 19). 

25. T. Kagawa, The Religion of Jesus (London, 1931), pp. 84, 85. 

26. See my article “Christus en de Wcrcld van het Oosten” in Christus de 
Heiland (Kampen, 1948), pp. 237 ff. 
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27. On these dangers compare W. Frcytag, op. cit. 

28. Thus, H. Kraemer, The Christian Message, pp. 296 ff. 


CHAPTER 9 

1. Cf. H. A. van Andel, op. cit., p. 150. In connection with the motives for 
missions, also see H. Durr, “Die Reinigung der Missionsmotive,” in Evan- 
gelisches Missionsmagazin, January, 1951. 

2. A. Hauck, op. cit., says: “So gewisz die Missionsmethode der alien Kirche 
der Thatsache entsprach, dasz die Komischc Kaiserzeit eine Epochc siarkster 
Individualisiering gewesen ist, so Gewisz entspricht die Art, wie die Gcrmancn 
das Christcntum annahmen, der Thatsache, dasz bei ihnen die den cinzclncn 
beherrschcnde Volksindi vidualitat unvergleichlich kraftiger war als die 
Einzclindividualitat" (p. 381). 

3. Cf. J. C. Hoekendijk, Kerk en Volk in de Duit.se Zendingswetenschap. 

4. Gutmann took this position in various writings, especially in his book 
Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evangelium. He states: “die Gemeindebilding aus 
den organischcn Bildungen und Verglicdcrungen, in denen sie stehen, zu 
eincm allseitigen Gliedervcrbande Christi, ist die besondere Aufgabc der 
evangclischen Mission unter den Primitiven” (p. 87). 

5. Report of the Jerusalem Conference. Ill (1928), p. 208. 

6. On the problem of caste and missions, see Julius Richter, Indische Mis- 
sionsgeschichte (Giitersloh, 1924), pp. 361 ff. On the significance of castes for 
the spread of the gospel, J. Waskom Pickett says: “They (i.e., the early mis¬ 
sionaries) saw castes only as obstructions to the spread of the gospel, never 
as channels along which it would spread” Christian Mass-Movements in India 
(New York, 1933), p. 56. 

7. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XV111, 17. 

8. Thus, for example, J. Schmutzer, J. J. ten Berge S.J., and W. Maas: 
Furopenisme of Katholicisme (Utrecht-Leuven). 

9. See J. Schmutzer et al., op. cit ., p. 13: “We have now evangelized the 
Far Hast for approximately four centuries and we can ascertain very poor 
results . . . Personal experience, talks with missionaries of different areas, 
years of study of the earlier and present mission effort have driven me to 
the inescapable conclusion that one of the principal causes is: the lack of 
accommodation.” 

10. J. Thauren, Die Akkommodation ini Katholischen Heidenapostolat 
(Munster, 1927), pp. 37 ff. 

11. I hid., p. 25. 

12. See “The Shinto Shrines," in International Review of Missions, April, 
1940, pp. 161-188. Also Karl Hartenstein, Der Kampf um Christus im fernen 
Osten (Stuttgart and Basel, 1927). 

13. Thus especially Kraemer in his Christian Message: “Every religion is 
an indivisible, and not to be divided, unity of existential apprehension" (p. 
135). 

14. Cf. J. H. Bavinck, The Impact of Christianity on the non-Christian 
World (Grand Rapids, 1948), pp. 75-77. 

15. Cf. Heinrich Frick, Christliche Verkundiging und vofehristliehes Erbgut 
(Stuttgart and Basel, 1938). 

16. Cf. J. L. Swellengrebel, Kerk en Tempel op Bali (The Hague. 1948). 

17. Tertullian, De Idololatria, X and XI. 
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18. Cf. .1. H. Bavinck. “Oc Zending," chapter in CuUuurgeschicdcnis van 
het Christendom, IV (1951), p. 405. 

19. W. Freytag, op. cit., states the following: “Echte Bodenstandigkeit 
wird nur durch den Gehorsam die an. den konkreten Fragen der Umwelt und 
des Lebens und im Musze der eigenen Erkenntnis sich Schritt fur Schritt von 
Gottes Wort im Geist fuhren lasst” (pp. 256, 257). 

20. H. Frick describes this possessio as follows: “wir haben es hier also 
nie mit glatter Anpassung zu tun, sondern mit einer Anpassung, die gleichzeitig 
Umbruch bedeutet,” op. cit., p. 22. See also H. Bergema, De boom des levens 
in Schrift en historic (Hilversum, 1938), note 295, p. 113. 

21. Cf. J. H. Bavinck, Het Woord voor de Wereld (Baarn). Also cf. Hans- 
Werner Jensen, Christliche und nichtchristliche Eheaufjassung dargestellt am 
Konfuzianismus (Giitersloh, 1940). 

22. G. Warneck gives an extensive treatment of discipline on the mission 
field in his Evangelische Missionslehre, III, 3, pp. 251 ff. “Wenn man die 
Kirchenzucht zu weit ausdehnt, so ist leicht das Gegenteil von dem, was man 
errcicben will, die Folge, namlich dasz die Leute gegen sie abgestumpft werden” 
(p. 255). 

23. Cf. on the initiation in the Christian Church: Lyndon Harris, "Bishop 
Lucas and the Masasi Experiment," in International Review of Missions, 
October, 1945. Pauline Pretorius, “An Attempt at Christian Initiation in 
Nyasaland”; I.R.M., July, 1950. W. Millman, “The Tribal Initiation Ceremony 
of the Lokele,” ( I.R.M., July, 1927). J. Raum, “Christianity and African 
Puberty Rites’,** (I.R.M., October, 1927). 

24. On the eating of meat offered in sacrifices and the attitude of the Chris¬ 
tian congregation to it, cf. D. K. Wielcnga, De lending op Soemba (1949), 
pp. 237-239. 

25. Cf. A. C. Kruyt, Van Heiden to Christen, pp. 174, 175. 

26. H. Kraemer, op. cit.: “The urgent question is how to relate rural 
Christian life, in its agricultural and social aspects, to the realities of God 
the Creator and God the Redeemer” (p. 439). For a fine example of the latter, 
see A. C. Kruyt, op. cit., p. 56. 

27. On these sects see B. Sundkler, Bantu Profets. 

28. Cf. Chr. Keysser, Eine Papuagemeinde (Kassel, 1929). Especially the 
chapter “Die Predigt.” 

29. Cf. Kraemer, op. cit., ‘‘The more thoughtful among them (the Christians 
of the young churches) are grievously troubled by the foreignness of Chris¬ 
tianity” (p. 318). 

30. Cf. J. Merle Davis, New Buildings on Old Foundations, Chapter II, 
“Missions and Culture Change” (New York and London, 1945). 

31. Cf. Sepp Schuller, Christliche Kunst aus fernen Ldndern (Dusseldorf, 
1939). For an extensive study on this subject see L'Arte Christiananelle 
Missioni (Rome, 1940). 

32. That the Roman Catholic Church dares to go very far in this direction 
appears from J. Thauren, op. cit., pp. 96 ff., where after speaking of pagan 
rites and practices it is then said, “Hier musz die Klughcit solche Brucken 
ausnutzen, urn in der Heidenwelt den Boden fur das Christentum zu gewinnen.” 
See also J. Karsten, Bali, pp. 232 ff. 

33. Cf. H. Van Straelcn, Terug uit Japansche Internering (Amsterdam, 
1945), p. 64: “The church, as it has developed in Western lands, will never 
penetrate the Eastern soil.” “The catechism, cast in European form, will never 
penetrate the apparent vacuum around the Eastern soul.” 
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CHAPTER 10 

1. Cf. the Rapport van de Generate Synode der Geref, Kerken in Middleburg, 
1896: “Since each local church, also on Java, is complete in itself and stands 
directly under the Lord Jesus, the sending church, the mother church, may 
advise and support such a church on Java, hut it may never exercise any 
authority over her. The Javanese Church is coordinate to us, not subordinate 
to us” (p. 74). 

2. Keep in mind that in 1929 there were in India approximately 5,000 
different missions, and that frequently many different churches and mission 
societies worked in the same city. 

3. Such efforts are also found in Indonesia. The union of the southern 
churches of Middle Java with those of the north was initiated entirely by 
the churches in Java themselves. 

4. On the question of the confession on the mission field, cf. W. F. Dankbaar, 
“Dc ontwikkling van de Bclijdenis in de jonge Kerken,” in Ned. Theol. Tijdschr 
(1947, 1948), pp. 341-363. H. Meyer, Bekenntnisbindung und Bekenntnisbildung 
in jungen Kirchen t(iiitersloh, 1953). 

5. On “partnership in obedience,” cf. Renewal and Advance, (Report of the 
conference of Whitby, 1948). J. C. Hoekendijk, Deelgenoten in verantwoorde - 
lijkheid (Amsterdam, 1949). It is noteworthy that already at the World Mis¬ 
sionary Conference at Jerusalem, voices were heard which pointed in the direc¬ 
tion of partnership. Thus, for example, with respect to C hina: “This means 
the recognition of the Chinese church as the chief center of responsibility, the 
transfer of the responsibility now attached to the missions to the Chinese 
church, the willingness of the missions to function only through the Chinese 
church.” Report III, p. 12. The statement further adds: “There is possible now 
a true partnership enabling the older churches in an ever increasing degree 
to work with, through or in the younger” (p. 209). 

6. Cf. the report “The Bijbelse Grondslagen van de Zcnding” in De Heerbaan, 
August, 1951, pp. 281, 219. 

7. Cf. F. F,. Hamilton, “The Nevius Method in Korea” (reprint of World 
Dominion, July, 1930). Also, The Planting and Development of Missionary 
Churches by Nevius, Pres, and Reformed (Phila., 1958). 

8. Roland Allen. The spontaneous expansion of the Church (London, 1927), 
especially Chapter II, “The Nature and Character of Spontaneous Expansion.” 

9. Ibid., pp. 8-11. See also his Missionary Methods: St. Paul's or Ours. 

10. J. Wasdom Pickett, Christian Movements in India, p. 55. “Mass move¬ 
ments have not occuired in areas where Western influence has been most 
strongly felt.” Cf. further, p 44. 

11. Cf. C. W. Ranson. 7he Christian Minister in India (London, 1945). 
Especially Chapter VII, “A Plan for Theological Education in India.” 

PARI II 
CHAPTER 1 

1. “Buchsel” in ThWNT Vol. II, also cf., “ elengcho p. 471. 

2. Chr. Keysser, Pine Papuagemeinde (Kassel, 1929), pp. 16 ff. 

3. Justin Martyr, Apologia, I, 46. 

4. Calvin, Institutie, I, 66. Cf. I, 10.3. 
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5. C f. Peter Barth, Das Problem tier naiurlichen Theologie bei Calvin 
(Miinchen, 1935). 

6. H. A. van Andel, op. cit., 1. 172. 

7. Ibid., pp. 172 IT. 

8. A. Kuyper, Encyclopaedic der H. Godgeleerdheid HI, pp. 449 flf. 

9. J. H. Bavinck, Religieus beset en Christelijk geloof. 

10. H. Ph. Junod, Cundamnation a mort et message de vie (Lausanne, 1950), 
pp. 35 ff. 

11. This distinction between the “Dasz" and the “Was” was consistently ap¬ 
plied by Johannes Witte, “Die Christus-Botschaft und die Religionen” (Gottin¬ 
gen, 1936). Cf. also J. H. Bavinck, ‘Het problccm der Anknupfung bij de 
Evangelieverkondiging,” in Vox Theologica, March, 1940. 

12. H. Kraemcr, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, pp. 137 ff. 

13. Ibid., p. 140. Cf. H. Scharcr, Die missionarische Verkundigung auf deni 
Missions!elde, p. 69. 

14. A. Kuyper, op. cit., Ill, p. 449. 

15. Ibid.. 11. 359 ff. Kuyper lists elenctics as a sub-division of dogmatics, 
which conducts polemics against non-Christian religions. J. Richter mentions 
elenctics ( Missionsapologetik) in his Evangelise he Missionskunde, II (Leipzig, 
1927). See also W. Holsten, Das Kerygma und der Mensch, p. 45. 

16. A. Kuyper, op. cit., Ill, pp. 446 ff. Cf. F. W. A. Korff, Het Christijk 
geloof en de niet-Christelijke godsdiensten (Amsterdam, 1946), 11. 17 ff. 

17. Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1913). Especially Chap¬ 
ter XVII. 

18. W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 6 Vols. Cf. H. Bergema, 
“Ecn Standaardwcrk voltooid," in De Macedonier, 1937. 

19. Andrew Lang, The Making of Religion (1909), p. 207. 

20. Cf. Carl Clemen, Der Einfluss des Christentums auf andere Religionen 
(Leipzig, 1933). 

21. Among others, K. L. Reichelt holds that the Nestorian Christendom 
exercised a relatively great influence upon Chinese Buddhism. See his Der 
Chinesische Buddhismus (Tubingen, 1926), p. 75. 

22. On syncretism as a religious phenomenon, cf. H. Kraemer, De wortelen 
van het Syncretisme (The Hague, 1937). 

23. Cf. L. Levy Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieures 
(Paris). 

24. See J. H. Bavinck, Religieus Besef en Chr. Geloof, pp. 163 ff. 

25. Thus, for example, Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet (Miinchen, 1921). 

26. Cf. G. van dcr Leeuw, Phanomenologie der Religion (Tubingen, 1933), 
Fiinftcr Teil, Gestaltcn. 

27. E. B. Tylor, op. cit.. p. 424. 

28. Socderblom has answered that Buddhism is certainly to be considered 
a religion, because “in den Wusten des Lebens Oasen entdekt hat, die sich 
von dem Elend und den Schmerzen des Daseins scheiden, wie das Helige mil 
seinem reichen Inhalt von dem Profanen absticht." 

29. Calvin, Instit., 1, 2.2. 

30. See on this division of religions into prophetic and naturalistic, F. Heiler, 
Das Gebet, pp. 248-283. Also see H. Kraemer, De Wortclen van het 
Syncreti\me, p. 18. 

31. Cf. E. Troeltsch. Die Absolut licit des Christentums und die Religions - 
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